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STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


The instant report is printed and distributed by the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate under arrangements for alternate 
printing of the successive reports relative to the administration of 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, such arrangements having 
been made with the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives in 1953. 

owever, the printing and the distribution of the instant report 
may not be construed as approval or endorsement of the contents of 
the report. The report was received by the respective committees 
after the adjournment of the 1st session of the 85th Congress, and 
its printing was ordered so as not to delay the distribution of informa- 
tion therein contained. 

Tho Committees on the Judiciary of the Senate and the House 
intend to review the report after the 85th Congress convenes for its 


2d session. 
(Signed) James O. Hast ann. 
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Washington, D. C., August 28, 1957. 
Hon. Ricnarp M. Nixon, 


President of the Senate. 

Sir: I am transmitting herewith the final report in respect of the 
administration of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, which 
expired on December 31, 1956. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES. 
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PREFACE 





Brought into being as an emergency measure by the 83d Congress, 
Public Law 203 ' was signed by President Eisenhower and became 
effective August 7, 1953. The first visa under this new law, known 
as the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, was issued December 4, 1953 in 
Italy. Just 3 years and 5 months later 190,235 visas, or 91 percent 
of the total visas allocated by Congress, had been issued. During 
the period of the act, there had been a total of 314,551 applications 
from refugees, expellees, escapees and relatives from more than 40 
countries processed by Refugee Relief Act staff members in 32 
countries. 

Only three ‘‘compartments” of the act were not fulfilled. Germany 
and Austria had 16,068 unused numbers designated for expellees. 
These visas were reserved by the law for German ethnics who had been 
displaced into those countries by conditions of war. The improved 
economy of Germany in the last several years had much to do with 
the lack of demand for these visas. In the Netherlands, 1,597 visas 
were unused by refugees and relatives, but an increase in applications 
in the last months of the act brought the issuance much higher than 
had been expected. And, in the Far East, 1,100 visas allocated to 

rsons other than natives of the Far Hast were not issued. White 
Russians and other European nationalities made use of only about 
one-fourth of the 2,000 visas reserved for the non-Asian category. 

Passage of the Refugee Relief Act marked the second time that the 

Congress of the United States had passed emergency legislation to 
assist resettling other nationals in this country. For a second time 
—— barriers maintained for decades were temporarily set 
aside. 
Under previous legislation, which expired at the end of 1951, the 
United States admitted nearly 400,000 refugees, principally displaced 
persons from Germany and Austria. The majority of these people 
were forcibly removed from their homes by the German National 
Socialist regime when their countries were overrun by the German 
armics and were transported to Germany as forced laborers. Many 
of them feared to return to their homelands by reason of the estab- 
lishment in their countries of Communist dictatorships. The opera- 
tion of the DP program is detailed in a final report titled “The DP 
Story,” published in 1952. 

However, from January 1951, until August 7, 1953, a period of 
2% years, the United States had no special program for admitting 
refugees. During this period the Communist terror was unceasing, 
the battle lines of the cold war were more clearly drawn, and the lives 
of countless thousands of freedom-loving people in countries where 
communism was in the ascendency were being placed in such jeop- 
ardy that, despite the risks involved, more and more were escaping 


' Text of Refugee Relief Act, appendix p. 99. 
xu 
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to the freedom of the West. This movement of escapees to alread 
overcrowded areas intensified problems of overpopulation whic 
were plaguing countries friendly to us in both Europe and the Far 
East; — y was this the case in Italy, Greece, and in the British 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong. It was against this background of 
increasing numbers of escapees from communism, plus the grave 
problems of overpopulation, that the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
came into being. 

In October of 1956 we heard with sad hearts of the tragedy in 
Hungary. Later, in a message to Congress, President Eisenhower 
said: 

The eyes of the free world have been fixed on Hungary over 24 months. 
Thousands of men, women, and children have fled their homes to escape Com- 
munist oppression. They seek asylum in countries that are free. Their opposi- 
tion to Communist tyranny is evidence of a growing resistance throughout the 
world, Our position of world leadership demands that, in partnership with other 
nations of the free world, we be in a position to grant them asylum. 

Visas designated by the Refugee Reliof Act for escapees reaching 
Austria and Germany were fortunately unused and available in this 
emergency and were the means of bringing to the United States 6,400 
Hungarian escapees as permanent residents. Within 4 weeks of the 
President’s first statement on November 8 indicating the desirability 
of admitting Hungarian postrevolt escapees, the last of the Refugee 
Relief Act visas ate in Austria had been issued in Vienna. 
(The balance of the Hungarian escapees admitted under the Presi- 
dent’s emergency program—26,000 plus—came in under a parole 
provision of the Immigration and Nationality Act.) 

Reviewing how the act began, its development and its successful 
conclusion brings into sharp focus the harmonious teamwork between 
not only the many governmental departments involved, but the non- 
governmental agencies of religious, social service, and civic nature, as 
well as the hundreds of thousands of interested American citizens. 

Participation by the voluntary welfare agencies in the obtaining of 
assurances of sponsorship, transportation, housing, jobs, reception and 
final resettlement was a necessary contribution to the achievement. 
Under the national, regional and State leadership of these groups an 
interested citizenry was given untiring guidance and counsel. Equally 
important was the contribution of the many Americans who served as 
members of the 41 governors’ committees. 

In the great American tradition, here were citizens, government, and 
voluntary groups meeting their responsibilities to themselves and to 
the free world. Ever mindful of the great contributions made by so 
many in this complex government-citizen operation, this document 
is a final report on the stewardship of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
which was placed by law in the hands of the Administrator and his 


staff. 
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HuMANITARIAN NEED FoR PrRoGRAM 


‘Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed to me” * * * 


This significant, humanitarian phrase, engraved on the 
Statue of Liberty more than 70 years ago, typifies the tra- 
ditional concern of Americans for the oppressed, the perse- 
cuted. 

Again, we find nations shifted from their native lands * * * ex- 
pellees, escapees, refugees, who fled their homes to escape Communist 
tyranny * * * millions of industrious people that had never thought 
of immigration, now in need of new homes. These are men and 
women of the same character and mtegrity as their and our ancestors 
who, generation upon generation have come to America to find peace 
and work, to build for themselves new ‘iomes in freedom. 


PRESIDENT’s LETTER TO THE CONGRESS 


“These refugees and escapees, searching desperately for 
freedom, look to the free world for haven”—from President 
en letter to the Congress reprinted im full here- 
with: 

Tne Waite Hovss, 
Washington, April 22, 1968. 


Hon. Ricnarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PresipEnt: We are all aware of the tragic developments 
of the past several years which have left countless thousands of indi- 
viduals homeless refugees in the heart of Europe. In recent months 
the number of refugees has been increased by the steady flow of ¢s- 
capees who have braved death to escape from behind the Iron Curtain. 
These refugees and escapees, searching desperately for freedom, look 
to the free world for haven. 

In addition, the problem of population pressures continues to be a 
source of urgent concern in several friendly countries in Europe. — It is 
imperative that we join with the other nations in helping to find a 
solution to these grave questions. ‘These refugees, escapecs, and dis- 
tressed peoples now constitute an economic and political threat of 
oneal growing magnitude. They look to traditional American 
humanitarian concern for the oppressed. International political 
considerations are also factors which are involved. We should take 
reasonable steps to help these people to the extent that we share the 


obligation of the free world. 
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Therefore, after consideration of all the points of view which have 
been presented, I recommend, withinhe framework of the immigra- 
tion laws, the enactment of emergency immigration legislation for the 
special admission of 120,000 immigrants per year for the next 2 years. 

In order to help resolve this current immigration and refugee prob- 
lem in the tradition of our American policy, I urge that Congress give 
this recommendation its earliest consideration. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


HOW IT BEGAN 


Wuy a Rerucee Revier Acr? 


The Refugee Relief Act came into existence as a result of a move 
spearheaded by President Eisenhower, who felt strongly that it should 
be our policy, along with other free nations of the world, to take our 
share of the 9 million refugees, escapees, and expellees from Communist 
tyranny. 

With America’s traditional concern for the homeless, the persecuted, 
and the less fortunate of other landa, one of the first acts of the 83d 
Congress was the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

This act, hailed by the President as a significant humanitarian 
measure and an important contribution toward understanding among 
the free nations of the world, permitted 214,000 aliens to become 
permanent residents of the United States. Of these 214,000 aliens, 
186,000 were to be refugees and escapees from Communist persecution, 
both in Europe and Asia; 19,000 were to be close relatives of American 
citizens and of permanent-resident aliens of the United States; 4,000 
were to be orphans; and 5,000 were to be aliens who had already come 
to the United States as new immigrants and under the conditions 
specified in this act were permitted to acquire permanent-resident 
status if t!<«y could not return abroad because of persecution or fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion. 


LEGISLATIVE History oF ENACTMENT 


(Public Law 203, 83d Cong.) 


For purposes of documentation, the legislative history of this act is 
recorded chronologically. President Eisenhower, in his letter of 
April 22, 1953, urged Congress to consider the enactment of emergency, 
legislation for the special admission to the United States of escapees, 
expellees, and refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. He asked that 
Congress consider legislation within the framework of the immigration 
laws to admit 120,000 persons per year for the next 2 succeeding years, 
calling special attention to population pressures in certain friendly 
= as well as the thousands of homeless refugees in central 

urope. 

On May 15, 1953, Senator Arthur V. Watkins of Utah, for himself 
and Senators Wiley of Wisconsin, Hendrickson of New Jersey 
Dirksen of Illinois, Taft of Ohio, Bridges of New Hampshire, Langer of 
North Dakota, Aiken of Vermont, Ferguson of Michigan, Ives of 
New York, Saltonstall of Massachusetts, Flanders of Vermont 
Carlson of Kansas, Bennett of Utah, Bush of Connecticut, Payne of 
Maine, Young of North Dakota, and Smith of New Jersey, introduced 
a bill (S. 1917) to authorize the issuance of 240,000 special-quota 
immigrant visas to certain escapees, German expellees, and nationals 
of Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands, during the period uf 2 years 

18 444—58—-—-2 : 
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beginning 120 days after the enactmer.t of such act, which was to be 
cited as the “Emergency Migration Act of 1953.” 

The Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate met to consider the emergency 
legislation of escapees, expellees and refugees on Tuesday, May 26, 
1953, under the chairmanship of Senator Watkins. The committee 
a hearings from May 26 to May 28 and July 1 of 1953 on 
©. 1917. 

At the opening of these hearings, Senator Watkins stated: 


President Eisenhower has recommended the enactment of emergency immi- 
gration legislation, within the framework of the immigration laws, which would 
demonstrate in a concrete fashion this country’s concern for and support of 
escapees from communism, expellees from communism, and the distressed 
nationals of certain European nations within the community of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The President emphasized that the plight of those made 
homeless by tyranny and the population pressures caused by forced migration 
constitute a political and moral problem of constantly growing magnitude. He 
also made it clear that it is imperative, in our own interest, that we join with the 
other nations of the free world in helping to find a solution to these grave, human 
problems (S, Rept. 629, 83d Cong., Ist scss.). 

The first witness to be heard by the committee was the Honorable 
Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secretary of State, who pointed out that 
the interest of the Department of State in the proposed legislation 
was primarily because of its foreign-policy implications, The human- 
itarian aspects of the program were obvious, Mr. Smith continued. 
He pointed out that its effect upon our relations with our European 
allies would be most favorable and the adoption of the legislation 
would assist in relieving situations which, under certain circumstances, 
would adversely affect the national secun.:v of the United States by 
undermining the economic and political stability of our allies. 

With reference to the problems of population pressure and escape 
from persecution, Mr. Smith said that during and after World War 
IT the pressures from basic overpopulation increased tremendously. 
He attributed this in part to the virtual cessation of migration during 
the war years. Millions of people became refugees while other 
millions, because they were Germans, were expelled from their homes 
in Eastern Europe. 

The witness remarked that most of the nations of the free world 
had made a considerable effort to alleviate this situation. Our own 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948 resulted in the admission to the United 
States of nearly 400,000 persons from Germany, Austria and Italy. 
The work of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion was cited. This Committee, known as ICEM, included the 
United States and 26 other governments. The ICEM planned to 
move 120,000 people from Europe in 1958 and 140,000 in 1954. In 
addition, it was recalled that since 1945 Canada had admitted some 
775,000 European immigrants, Australia 720,000, and the countries 
of Latin Am-rica about 125,000 yearly. 

In the course of the Under Secretary’s testimony, the great problem 
of overpopulation in Italy was gone into in detail. It was empha- 
sized that the proposed legislation would take care of Italians who 
had returned to Italy from Ethiopia, North Africa and the Venezia 
Giulia area after the war. The critical overpopulation in the Nether- 
lands and in Greece was also described. 

The Under Secretary of State was followed by the Honorable 
Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of Labor. An important part of the 
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Secretary of Labor's testimony was in relation to the effect of the bill 
on American employment security. Of significance was this state- 


ment; 


There is one point I should like to review briefly. If the Congress authorizes 
the admission of 240,000 special-quota Europeans over a period of 2 years, under 
the safeguards provided in this bill, would the job security of American citizens 
‘in the factory or on the farm be prejudiced? The answer is an emphatic “No.” 


The Secretary of Labor pointed out that under the proposed legisla- 
tion refugees would not be brought into the United States unless jobs 
were available for them either in agriculture or industry. 

In the course of testimony in favor of the Refugee Relief Act, the 
‘Commissioner of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, Mr. 
Argyle R. Mackey, gave the following statement graphically describing 
the need for legislation under discussion: 


The misery and oppression of life under communism have given rise to a move- 
ment of escape. Thousands have fled and are flecing across the frontier into the 
free world. They have risked their lives in evading the border guards and have 
abandoned their homes, their possessions, and their friends. These determined 
pilgrims have experienced at first hand the Communist way of life and want no 
more of it. In this epic flight to the West the escapees have sought to find the 
freedom denied them under communism. 

The people of the free world have encouraged and welcomed these defections. 
But the burden has fallen most heavily on those of our friends who are Jeast able 
to shoulder it. The free nations adjacent to the Iron Curtain have been struggling 
to solve their own problems of overpopulation and to establish their economies on a 
solid, self-supporting basis. They can hardly be expected to assume this added 
load of responsibility. This is a matter that must be dealt with by all the free 
nations working together. 

The second major area of difficulty with which the President’s emergency pro- 
gram deals is that of excess populations in some of the countries of Europe. This 
problem most acutely affects several important members of the European com- 
munity. Thus, our friends in Italy face an unbalanced population pattern attrib- 
‘utable in large measure to the consequences of World War II. I aminformed that 
over 600,000 ethnic Italians have come to Italy from the colonies and other areas 
lost by Italy in the war. 


In the course of Mr, Mackey’s testimony the committee commented 
that the bill would apparently permit the issuance of visas to persons 
‘who were not in the refugee category, with special reference to Italy, 
Greece and the Netherlands. The Commissioner agreed that this 
was one of the purposes of the proposed legislation and pointed out, in 
reference to the Netherlands, that the denial of opportunity to emi- 
grate, coupled with the repatriation of many thousands of Dutch 
nationals from the colonies, had visited upon the Dutch a burden of 
‘population impossible for them to absorb. He added that the condi- 
tion in the Netherlands had been aggravated by catastrophic floods. 
Continuing, Mr. Mackey said: 


Another paese of the overpopulation picture in Europe is found in Greece, 
‘which is still suffering from the devastation visited upon it during World War IT 
and during the Soviet-inspired civil strife that followed it. With characteristic 
heroism, the Greek people are striving to conquer adversity, but they are still 
plagued by the dislocations of war. To our friends in Greece the excess of popula- 
tion over the country’s present. resources is a source of potential danger which can 
be removed only if opportunities for emigration are made available. 

The final major aspect of the President’s emergency program, which obviously 
is likewise a phase of overpopulation stringencies, relates to the expellees. These 
are the inillions of persons of German ethnic origin who were ejected from the 
areas conquered by the Soviet armies during World War II. They were dumped 
a ae the war-shattered economy of Western Germany, which has been incapable 
‘Of assimilating and providing for them. 
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In reference to security, Mr. Mackey informed the committee as. 


follows: 

It is natural that a program of this character should entail some element of 
risk. The fact that so many of these prospective immigrants recently have come 
from behind the Iron Curtain apuheels us to proceed cautiously. Tho Depart- 
ment of Justice is charged with responsibility for administering the immigration 
laws and for safeguarding the internal security of the United States. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is mindful of the care that must be exercised in administering this 

rogram so that the safety and welfare of the United States will not be jeopardized. 
ut you can be assured that all possible vigilance will be exercised to protect the 
security of the United States while executing the important objectives uf the 


President’s emergency program. 
The measure you are considering contains ample safeguards, in my opinion, 


against the admittance of those who are undesirable, unworthy, or dangerous. 
In the first place, it directs in section 3 that each applicant for entry must qualify 
for admission under the standards prescribed by the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and thus invokes the comprehensive protections of that statute. Moreover, 
section 10 requires that a thorough investigation be conducted regarding the- 
character, history, and eligibility of each applicant for the benefits of the statute. 
The required investigation will assemble all available intelligence and security 
data and will minimize any risks. It seems to me that with sound and alert 
administration the procedures envisaged by this legislation fully protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. This in my judgment is a factor of the highest import- 
ance in your appraisal of the proposals now before you. 

The Commissioner emphasized that the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act would be applicable under the new legis- 
lation except as the law stated otherwise. He pointed out that 
inspectors of the Immigration and Naturalization Service would con- 
duct examinations abroad and that there would also be a perfunctory 
inspection upon the arrival of the beneficiaries in the United States. 

In the course of the hearings, Mr. Daniel P. Quinn, Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees, New York City, proposed that the committee 
consider the inclusion in the atefugee Act of a special section providing 
for orphans. 

The Honorable Walter H. Judd, appearing as a witness before the 
committec, urged the inclusion of provisions in the bill for the relief 
of escapees from Communist tyranny in China and refugees in the 
Arab camps in the Middle East pointing out that these people were in 
more dire straits than many of the refugees from Europe. Dr. Judd, 
a Member of Congress, referred to the unusual situation in Hong 
Kong where at the time a million and a quarter refugees and escapees . 
from Communist China were being cared for. He illustrated the 
refugee picture in Hong Kong by ——. out that the population 
was only 800,000 at the end of the Second World War but had reached 
2% million at the time of the congressional hearings on the Refugee 


ct. 

The Honorable True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
testified in favor of the bill and recommended its enactment insofar as . 
agriculture was affected. 

Mr. Walter W. Van Kirk, executive director, Department of Inter- . 
national Justice and Good Will of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States, and Mr. A. Roland Elliot, Church World 
Service, New York, with Mr. Clarence E. Crumbholtz, National 
Lutheran Council, testified in favor of the legislation but expressed the 
opinion that the bill should be restricted to the relief of refugees. 

In the course of his testimony in favor of the bill, the Honorable 
Jacob K. Javits, then a United States Representative from the Siate - 
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of New York, suggested the inclusion of a provision for the adjust- 
ment of status for escapees and expellees who were in the United 
States in a temporary status. 

Numerous other witnesses testified in the course of the hearings 
before the appropriate congressional committee, the vast majority of 
them in favor of the proposed legislation. 

The following groups opposed adoption of the Refugee Relief Act: 
The American Legion, the District of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, the National 
Society of New England Women and National Society of the Women 
Descendents of Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and the Society of the War of 1812. 

The opposition of the foregoing groups was based principally on 
fear of Communist infiltration, anxiety lest the refugees create an 
el problem by taking jobs from American citizens, and 
apprehension lest the Refugee Act be a means of circumventing the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The Senate bill (S. 1917) was revised in the Judiciary Committee 
and was reported favorably to the Senate by Senator Watkins on 
July 23, 1953. 

Meanwhile, the Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization 
(Subcommiteee No. 1) of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives, under the chairmanship of Hon. Louis Graham, 
of Pennsylvania, had been giving concurrent consideration to the 
President’s request for the enactment of emergency migration legisla- 
tion. Hearings had been held on a number of bills before the sub- 
committee and testimony had been received from the Government 
witnesses and others who testified before the Senate subcommittee. 

The first congressionad floor action on the emergency migration 
legislation was on July 28, 1953, when the House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 6481, a revised counterpart of S. 1917, which was still 
es before the Senate. On July 29, 1953, the Senate passed 

_R. 6481 with amendments and the legislation went before a Senate- 
House conference committee, which issued its report on July 31, 1953, 
recommending the enactment of H. R. 6481 with certain further 
amendments which had been worked out by the Senate-House con- 
ferees (H. Rept. 1069, 88d Cong., Ist sess.). The conference report 
was accepted by the Senate and the House of Representatives, the 
legislation, known as the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, was enacted vy 
Congress, and President Eisenhower approved it on August 7, 1953. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


After President Eisenhower approved the Refugee Relief Act, steps 
were taken immediately by the Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel, of the Department of 
State, who was designated in section 2 (d) of the act as the Admnis- 
trator thereof, to organize his office and make plans for the adminis- 
tration of the act by the six existing agencies of the Government 
operating in the field covered by the act. 

The first step was to —— Mr. Robert C. Alexander, a veteran 
career officer with more than 30 years’ experience in the Department 
of State, as Assistant Administrator of the Bureau in charge of the 
refugee relief program. He was then serving as Assistant Director of 
the Visa Office, of the Department of State, a post he had held for 
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many years and in which he had become widely known in Congress,. 
throughout the country, and over the entire world. 

Steps were immediately taken to obtain unanimous agreement 
upon a plan of operations among the six agencies of the Government. 
for which Congress had appropriated funds to initiate the program, to- 
present this plan to the Bureau of the Budget and obtain the alloca- 
tion of the official funds for the administration of the act, to work out. 
the necessary staffing patterns to meet the additional burden imposed 
upon the existing agencies of the Government, to develop plans for 
the recruitment, security clearance, appointment, and transportation. 
of the necessary additional personnel, their families and effects, to the 
foreign posts where they would perform their duties in connection 
with the administration and enforcement of the law. 


EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENTAL ORDERS 


On the basis of a preliminary plan of operations filed with the 
Executive Office of the President, Executive Order 10487 was issued 
by the President on September 16, 1953, transferring to the Depart- 
ment of State funds for the administration of tbe Retugee Relief Act, 
which had been appropriated by Congress under the heading ““Emer- 
gency Migration” appearing in chapter VII of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1954 (Public Law 2077, 83d Cong., Ist sess., 
approved August 7, 1953). In that Executive order the President 
also designated the Department of State as the investigative agency 
of the Government, subject to the provisions of section 2 of the order, 
which should make and prepare the thorough investigations and the 
written reports required by section 11 (a) of the Refugee Relief Act, 
regarding the character, reputation, mental and physical health 

history, and eligibility of persons seeking admission into the United 
States under the act. Section 2 of the Executive order reads: 

The Department of the Army and such other agencies of the Government as the 
Department of State may request shall, in acoordance with arrangements agreed 
upon between the Department of State and any such agency, furnish the Depart- 
ment of State such assistance as it may need in carrying out its responsibilities 
under section 1 of this order (18 F. R. 5635). 

On September 18, 1953, the Secretary of State issued a departmental 
order (18 F. R. 6268) delegating to the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel the authority, functions, 
and responsibility which had been placed in the Department of State 
by the Executive order. The funds transferred to the Department 
were then allocated by the Administrator among the six agencies of 
the Government concerned in the operations under the refugee relief 
program, according to an outline of their authority, functions, and 
responsibilities unanimously agreed to by all concerned. 


INTERAGENCY OPERATIONS ? 


The functional operations of the several departmental and other 
governmental 4 ey involved in the program for the administration 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 were: 


Security Office, Department of State 
This office recruited and employed, with the Administrator’s 
_ approval, investigative officers and supporting personnel to conduct 


? Participating Organisations, appendix, p. 108. 
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the investigation and file with the consular officer in each district 
abroad the written report on each applicant for an immigrant visa 
as required by the act. It also conducted such investigations of 
sponsors in the United States as the Administrator found necessary 
in order to prevent frauds upon the Government or the local com- 
munities in connection with the assurance of employment and housing, 
and the adoption of orphans, as required by the act. Investigation 
of sponsors was not undertaken except in the unusual event that such 
investigation proved necessary by error of evidence of fraud or other 
illegal activity. 
Visa Office, Department of State 

This Office performed under the refugee relief program its usual 
duties in connection with the supervision of the visa-issuing functions 
of American consular offices abroad. It also examined and verified 
on behalf of the Administrator the assurances of housing and employ- 
ment, and the evidence submitted in each case concernin the 
adoption of orphans. It made and maintained a suitable record and 
index of the assurances, as required by the act, and furnished the 
necessary statistical data on the issuance and refusal of visas for the 
reports which the Administrator submitted semiannually to the 
President and to Congress. It transmitted, on behalf of the Adminis- 
trator, the verified assurance forms to the respective consular officers 
in the districts of the alien beneficiaries’ foreign residence, in such 
manner as it handled on behalf of the Secretary of State the approved 
petitions for preference-quoté status received from the Attorney 
Gencral under the Immigration and Nationality Act. It furnished 
as usual through its Information Section appropriate information to 
the public vn, to Members of Congress regarding the procedure 
to be followed and distributed the forms to be used in individual cases 
under the Refugee Relief Act. It developed, in liaison with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice, regulations and forms for use in implementing the act. The 
Visa Office, like the Security Office, is a part of the Administrator’s 
Bureau. (Functions of the Visa Office were undertaken directly by 
the refugee relief program in the Department early in 1955.) 


Office of Personnel, Department of State 

This Office performed its usual functions in connection with the 
recruitment of the necessary personnel to be employed in the Depart- 
ment, and at our consular offices abroad, with the approval of the 
Administrator. It also made available to agencies outside of the 
Department, which were involved in the refugee relief program, the 
applications of persons who had sought employment under the 
program but whose services were not deemed necessary or suitable to 
the requirements of the Department of State. In such cases it was 
understood that the Administrator was not making a blanket request 
that all such persons be employed by such agencies. 


Regional bureaus, Department of State 

These bureaus assisted the Administrator in the development and, 
with the guidance of the Visa Office and the Office of Personnel, the 
fulfillment of staffing patterns for the various consular offices (with 
the exception of the security ping orgie in connection with the 
allocation of consular officers and their supporting staffs at each 
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office for the issuance or refusal of visas under the act. All proposals 
and plans developed in this connection were approved by the Adminis- 
trator, the keynote being economy and a odaiee of overstaffing. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 

This Service sent a small group of immigration inspectors and 
supporting personnel abroad, to be attached to the consular offices 
se under the program. The inspectors acted as technical 
advisers to the responsible consular officers and also as immigration 
officers, inspected the aliens under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and the Refugee Relief Act to determine admissibility into the 
United States. Cases in which the consular officer and the immigration 
inspector were not in agreement regarding the issuance of a visa, and 
in which the immigrant inspector thought the visa should be refused, 
were referred to the Department of State for adjudication by officials 
of the Department and its liaison with the central office of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. No investigations were conducted 
abroad by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


United States Employment Service, Department of Labor 
The United States Employment Service, and its affiliated State em 

ployment services, in normal operations, processed employer job 
orders, in connection with assurances of suitable employment for which 
overseas refugees were sought, checks were made for authenticity. 
bona fide i, for workers, and for assurances of nondisplacement of 
American workers. Overseas, the United States Employment Service, 
through a carefully selected staff, determined aliens’ occupational 
skillz and their suitability to fill job orders processed in the United 
States and to be admitted, if otherwise qualified, under approved 
assurances. To the extent feasible, the Employment Service occupa- 
tionally listed visa applicants with skills for which no assurances had 
been giver, and made this catalog available for operational use in the 
developing and processing of job orders in the United States and in the 
—— of job orders abroad. In determining an alien’s occupa- 
tional skill, the Employment Service, to the maximum extent found 
practical, used existing foreign employment services for initial occu- 
pational screening. Because of the interrelationship of its activities 
with those of other cooperating agencies, it assisted in the drafting 
of rules, regulations, forms, and procedures implementing the act. 
Its activities did not involve those refugees to be admitted as prefer- 
ence-quota —— (relative-sponsored cases) under the act. No 
investigations, other than the usual technical employment service in- 
quiry into occupational qualifications of the aliens, were conducted 
abroad by the United States Employment Service. 


United States Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 
This Service performed its usual functions in connection with the 
mental and physical examination of aliens applying for visas at our 
consular offices. 


Department of the Army 

By direction of the President, the Counter Intelligence Corps was 
delegated the responsibility of conducting overseas investigations in 
Germany and Austria, while the Security Office of the Department of 
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State, operating as investigations relief program (IRP) assumed 
responsibility for all other overseas investigations. 


Treasury Department | 

This Department administered section 16 of the act, relating to the 
granting of loans to finance the transportation of immigrants from 
ports of entry to the places of their resettlement in the United States, 
and furnished the Administrator with semiannual reports for inclusion 
in his reports to the President and the Congress. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES COOPERATE ON 
REGULATIONS 


After the drafts of regulations and official forms were prepared and 
agreed to by the interested agencies of the Government, they were 
submitted for comment to certain voluntary sectarian and nonsectarian 
agencies operating in the field of immigration. Discussions with the 
voluntary agencies, revision of the regulations and forms, and still 
further discussions with certain agencies consumed a period of more 
than 2 months in planning the program. 

An informal procedure under which agencies recognized by the Ad- 
ministrator could endorse the assurances of individual American 
citizens, particularly in orphan cases, was developed. However, the 
agencies were not permitted to execute the assurance forms as assurers 
or coassurers, as they did in the Displaced Persons Act, in view of the 
statutory restriction that such assurances had to be given by citizens 
of the United States who thereby assumed an individual or personal 
obligation. There was no substantial objection to the regulations, 
and they were issued and published in the Federal Register of Decem- 
ber 3, 1953 (18 F. R. 7783). A copy of the regulations is included in 


the appendix. 
PREFERENCE Cases IN ITaLy, Greece, NETHERLANDS 


It was obvious from the date of enactment of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 that there were two separate and distinctly different 
phases of the operations contemplated by its provisions. The first 
related to the authority contained in the act to issue nonquota- 
immigrant visas without the requirement of assurances of employment 
or housing to the 15,000 preference-quota immigrants in Italy, 2,000 
such cases in Greece, and 2,000 in the Netherlands. There were more 
than 15,000 such cases backlogged against the quota in Italy, less than 
2,000 in Greece, and none in the Netherlands. 

In each of the preference cases in Italy and Greece, some American 
citizen had filed a petition with the Attorney General on behalf of the 
immigrant, the Attorney General had approved the petition, and the 
Secretary of State had authorized the American consular officer con- 
cerned to grant the alien beneficiary a preference status under the 
quota in accordance with the pertinent provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. Final action by the consular officers in these 
cases awaited the availability of quota numbers, as the law prohibited 
the issuance of quota visas in excess of 10 percent of the quota in an 
month, except the 11th and 12th months of the quota year, in whic 
months the oversubscribed quotas are usually exhausted. 
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Staffing patterns were worked out to handle these pending cases in 
Italy a reece, and certain personnel was eanited, in accordance 
with the wishes of members of the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees, from among the hundreds of employees of the Govern- 
ment who were caught in the reduction in forces abroad. The per- 
sonnel so reemployed abroad were moved into Italy and Greece, 
together with their families and effects, augmented by the recruitment 
of certain supporting clerical employees in Italy and Greece, and 
assigned to the American consular offices which issue immigrant 
visas in those countries. Six inspectors of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service were assigned to the immigrant visa-issuing 
offices in Italy and Grecce. 

On December 4, 1953, the day after the regulations were published 
in the Federal Register, the issuance of visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act was started in Italy and Greece among the preference-quota immi- 
grants whose cases were pending in those countries, The Administra- 
tor and the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization Service 
were present in Italy and Greece when the refugee relief program was 
inaugurated in those countries, and they completed a survey of plans 
for the opening of the program in certain other countries in Europe. 
Refugee operations could not be started as quickly, principally - 
cause of the requirement of assurances, which subject is covered in 


the section on assurances. 
GRAHAM AMENDMENT 


August 31, 1954, the Congress passed the Graham amendment to 
the Refugee Relief Act. The principal effect of this amendment was 
to permit the allotments of special nonquota visas provided for Italy, 
Greece, and the Netherlands to be issued to applicants in either the 
refugee or relative preference group, according to the current demand. 
The amendment further provided that visas should not be issued to 
aliens qualifying under the preference prescribed in the Immigration 
and Nationality Act unless satisfactory evidence had been presented 
to the responsible consular officer to establish that the alien in question 
would have suitable employment and housing, without displacing any 
other person therefrom after arrival in ihe United States. The 
amendment left to the Administrator the promulgation of regulations 


to carry out this requirement. 


HOW THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT DIFFERED FROM THE 
DISPLACED PERSONS ACT 


One of the more important contrasts between the Refugee Relief 
Act and the Displaced Persons Act was the change in views of Con- 
gress which now desired to grant nonquota status to the immigrants 
(209,000) and did not require, as in the Displaced Persons Act, that 
the immigrants be charged to a nationality quota on a future mort- 
gaging basis. 

he Senate committee in a report made it very clear that the 
Refugee Relief Act was not intended to discourage the administrative 
authorities from issuing the full number of immigrant visas permitted 
under the bill, but was intended to place greater emphasis on the 
proper resettlement of each individual immigrant in the United States 
than upon the number of such immigrants who might be permitted 
to enter this country under the various provisions of the act. Their 


report said— 
that the overall quota stated in the bill is an upper limit and is not intended 
as a mandate to those who will have the responsibility of administering the act 
requiring them to achieve the number declared by Congress to be the maximum. 
Congress apparently did not desire to limit the benefits of the 
Refugee Relief Act entirely to a narrowly circumscribed category of 
refugees in Europe, but took cognizance of the refugee problem in 
other areas of the world without discriminations based upon race, 
creed, or national origin. Some of the provisions of the law were 
broad enough to provide relief upon a worldwide basis 2nd without 
geo a hid restrictions or limitations.® 
ongressional criticism of security screening under the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 also resulted in more stringent security require- 
ments under the Refugee Relief Act, as reflected in section 11 (a) 
and (d) which required, first, a thorough investigation and written 
report regarding each applicant’s character, reputation, mental and 
physical health, history and ay eich under the act and, second, 
complete information regarding the history of each applicant covering 
& minimum 2-year period immediately preceding his visa application. 
In providing a haven of refuge in the United States, Congress also 
intended to provide adequate safeguards not only against the infil- 
tration of subversives but also for the preservation of the employment 
and housing enjoyed by the citizens and residents of the United States. 
The Honorable Martin Durkin, then Secretary of Labor, made the 
following statement about the Labor objectives of the Refugee 


Relief Act: 


A good many lessons have been learned from the operations of the displaced 
persons program. For example, in the employment field this piverem gives 
preference to farmworkers and to others who possess services or skills needed in 
the United States. The Department of Labor, which coordinates our Federal- 
State system of public empioyment services, would be instrumental in certifying 
these needs. Also, the program contemplates occupational screening of immi- 
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grants by officials of the United States. This is in the best interests not only of 
those admitted under the program but also in the best interests of the United 


States. 

It was only duriug the latter stages of the displaced persons program that 
trained interviewers recruited from the Federal and State employment services 
were sent to Europe to work with the voluntary agencies to help match the candi- 


dates against the job assurances that were outstanding. 

We know, too, that many of the persons who were settled here under the dis- 
placed persons program did not stay on the job because of lack of proper selection 
and this was later recognized by the voluntary agencies which participated in the 
program. I have confidence in the mechanism provided by this prograin. It 
would make use at the outset of an employment service which is geared to the 
et ee of American industry and agriculture. I believe that this approach 
holds great promise with 1 spect to the screening and selection of the prospective 
immigrants who are not being sponsored by relatives. Employer job assurancee 
developed on this side of the ocean on the basis of particular skills required in 
cig tray places would go to our personnel on the other side who have the know- 

ow in this specialized work. e may expect that these job orders will be 
realistically matched with the worker who meets the specifications. 


Instead of permitting individuals, voluntary agencies, and other 
organizations to bring immigrants into the United States on a blanket- 
assurance basis and thereafter attempt to find, or to impose quctas on 
their constituencies for providing employment, housing, and support 
for the unfortunate immigrants and their families who had actually 
arrived in this country, Congress reversed that procedure by prohib- 
iting the administrative authorities from accepting blanket assurances, 
and requiring that appropriate individual assurances of suitable em- 
ployment, housing, and support be given by American citizens before 
the immigrants were brought to the United States. 

Great consideration was given to forming a commission similar to 
that of the Displaced Persons Act, but in revising the bill to eliminate 
the title, staff, personnel, and office of a coordinator, Congress decided 
that there should be no new board, body, commission, or agency of the 
Government created to administer the Refugee Relief Act with an 
expansive and expensive bureaucracy, but that the act should be 
administered under the supervisory jurisdiction of the Administrator, 
acting through the established operating agencies of the Government, 
for each of which funds were appropriated by Congress to enable them 
to initiate their operations. 


REENTRY CERTIFICATES 4 


Section 7 (d) (2) of the act required of each refugee, as a prerequisite 
to visa issuance, a certificate of readmission issued by the authorities of 
the country where he obtained a visa. This could be used if it devel- 
oped later that he had obtained his visa through fraud or material 
misrepresentation. Obviously, no visa could be issued without the 
certificate of readmission since the issurance of this certificate de- 
pended not upon ourselves but upon the foreign governments con- 
cerned. It was necessary to enter into negotiations with those govern- 
ments in order to arrange for the issurance of the certificates. 

The requirement of a reentry certificate from the government of the 
country from which the refugee (not a citizen of that country) was 
being brought to the United States was involved and took months of 
negotiation in many instances. In effect it required a cooperating 
government to guarantee to take back noncitizen refugees when they 
were not acceptable to the United States. Some governments felt 


4 Chronological list of readmission certificate agreements, appendix, p. 111. 
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that the requirement of this certificate was in itself an infringement 
upon their sovereignty. Others maintained that such certificates 
were not necessary. 

Critics of the program admonished the administrative group for the 
slow start of the refugee program in Germany and the Far East. The 
necessary reenury certificate agreements for these areas could not be 
concluded until March 22, 1954, 8 months after the program was 
initiated; and, of course, no visas could be issued before that date. 
In Hong Kong, perhaps the greatest center of refugees in the world, a 
satisfactory agreement with the authorities of the Crown Colony 
could not be concluded until December 18, 1984. 


INVESTIGATIVE ProGRaM AGREEMENT NEEDED From ForeEIan 
GOVERNMENTS 


The requirement of the investigation posed another delicate ques- 
tion which necessitated arrangements with the foreign governments 
concerned. Jn some countries there was considerable opposition to 
the functioning of our investigators. In order to maintain the stand- 
ards of security necessary for the protection of the United States as 
clearly desired by the Congress, it was necessary to make satisfactory 
arrangements in this regard before our visa issuing program could 
begin. In Germany, United States Army investigators were assigned 
to work on the refugee program. In Italy, on the other hand, our 
RRP investigators used Itahan police authorities for actual local in- 
vestigations, evaluated the material submitted by them and wrote 
the required reports. In certain other areas of operation, our own 
corps of investigators did the entire investigation and the report. 
Refuses Act visa issuance had to be set up as a section of the regular 
Department of State visa operation. 

Since no central authority was created under the Refugee Relief Act 
for visa issuance and because the regular operating agencies of the 
Government shared in its administration, issuance of the regulations 
had to be preceded by conferences with the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, the Department of the Army, the Public Health 
Service, the United States Employment Service, the Department. of 
Labor, the Treasury Department and voluntary welfare agencies that 
cooperated in obtaining assurances for the refugees from American 
citizens. One of the first steps was the issuance of special regulations 
for the guidance of the regular officers and employees who were to 
carry out the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act. Despite the com- 
plexity of the problems involved with so many different public and 
private agencies working on a single program, the Administrator was 
able to araft the necessary regulations, obtain their approval and 
have them published within 120 days. 

In experience, the Administrator found that the major problems 
which faced him in successfully carrying out the act stemmed from 
certain provisions which covered eligibility and assurances. Section 
2 (a) of the act states: 

“Refugee” means any person in a country or area which is neither Communist 
nor Communist-dominated, who because of persecution, fear of persecution 
natural calamity or military operations is out of his usual place of abode and 


unable to return thereto, who has not been firmly resettled, and who is in urgent 
need of assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation. 
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All escapees and German expellecs also had to qualify as refugees 
under this definition in order to be eligible under the act. A narrow 
interpretation of the eligibility provisions regarding refugees would 
effectively have prevented the achievement of the objectives of the 
act because of the limited number of applicants who would have 
qualified. The Administrator took the position that the eligibility 

rovisions should be interpreted as broadly as possible within the 
aw in order io achieve its objectives. The Administrator, accom- 
panied by the Assistant Commissioner for Examinations of the Immi- 

ration and Naturalization Service, Mr. Allan C. Devaney, visited 
ae posts in Europe and the Middle East during December 1954, for 
the specific purpose of explaining to consular officers and Immigration 
and Naturalization Service officers the policy of broadly interpreting 
the eligibility provisions of the act. 

The broad policy followed with regard to eligibility was consistent 
with the achievement of the overall objectives of the act and with the 
intent of the Congress as expressed on numerous occasions, 

There is in the appendix > of this report a copy of the regulations 
promulgated by the Administrator, which include the broadened in- 
terpretation of certain factors here mentioned. Tho regulations 
themselves played a considerable part in the successful conclusion of 
operations under the Refugee Relief Act. 


§ Regulations unde, Refugee Relief Act, appondiy, p. 111. 


THE MACHINERY 
ORGANIZATION OF REFUGEE Reiser PRoGRAM 


The first phase of operation under the refugee relief prograr : was 
one of organization and preparation. While regulations were being 
prepared and staffing started, negotiations with the various foreign 

overnments regarding reentry certificates, required by section 7 
fi) (2), were carried on through diplomatic channels, Upon com- 
letion of the official regulations and forms, after agreement by the 
interested Government departments, they were submitted to certain 
voluntary sectarian and nonsectarian agencies for revision and 
approval. 

Seven factors militated against as rapid a completion of the organi- 
zation phases as the Administrator would have liked. In the first 
place the recruitment of personnel both in the United States and 
abroad was slowed down by the length of time needed for required 
security clearances, On the average, these clearances took approxi- 
mately 2 months. The personnel were chosen for their experience 
either in the field of immigration and visa matters or, in the case of 
those whu were to function abroad, by experience in the language, 
customs, and general conditions in the countries where they were to 
be employed. 

At the outset there was a tendency, prompted principally by the 
desire of everyone concerned to economize to the fullest possible 
extent, to minimize the number of additional personnel needed to 
carry out the provisions of the act in accordance with the intent. of 
the Congress. As actual operations got underway, it became evident 
that additional personnel would be needed in the investigative and 
visa-issuing phase abroad, as well as in the office of the refugee relief 
program in the Department. 

iim Jloyment of staff was a complex problem, The Administrator 
wisliel to obtain the best type of personnel which he could find for 
the type of operations envisaged. One factor operated in his favor, 
By reason of a decreased appropriation for the Department of State, 
a reduction-in-force program was underway, involving a severe cut- 
back in personnel, The Administrator was therefore able to hire 
experienced consular personnel, in many cases. while they were still 
in their overseas posts, after they had been notified that they would 
have to be dropped by the reduction in foree. However, the matter 
of hiring personnel to conduct the security investigations required by 
the act was a process which took considerable time. The Adminis- 
trator wanted people who could speak the language of the country 
where they were to be assigned A who had investigative experience, 
and it was necessary to conduct a recruitment campaign in order to 
find individuals who met these standards. Security investigations 
had to be conducted on all personnel and the Security Office of the 
Department of State, which was overburdened at the time by the 
necessity of reinvestigating and reevaluating the incumbent personnel 

17 
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in the Department, had also to shoulder this extra task. Nevertheless, 
the first investigators were employed and sent overseas in October 
1953, and began arriving in substantial numbers in February and 
March of 1954 so that field operations could be begun. It was soon 
found necessary to staff the Division of Assurances to carry out the 
responsibilities of the Administrator in verifying the assurances of 
housing, employment and support required by the act. The Wash- 
ington office of the Deputy Administrator for the refugee relief pro- 
gram also required an adequate staff. 

In order to answer inquiries from the American public as to the 
availability of refugees and the steps required to file an assurance, it 
was also necessary to establish a Public Affairs Office. This Office 
was placed in charge of an experienced journalist who proved able to 
operate effectively with a small staff consisting of not more than 2 or 3 
assistants. 

As the issuance of visas to refugees and relatives increased, the load 
of correspondence, not only between the Department and our field 
offices abroad, but also between the offices of the refugee relief pro- 
gram in Washington and Members of Congress and others, grew to 
a point where it was necessary to have an adequate staff for this work. 
Therefore, in June 1955, the Special Projects Branch of the refugee 
relief program was established. This office maintained liaison with 
Members of Congress and others relating to such cases and also drafted 
advisory opinions for the guidance of our consular and immigration 
officers in tho field in those cases where disagreement had arisen. 
These opinions were not sent to the field until they ‘ad the concur- 
rence of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. In addition, 
the Special Projects Branch, headed by a Foreign Service officer with 
over 20 years of experience, performed such special functions as the 
Administrator or his deputy directed. For example, when the field 
operations of our program at one of the large offices in the Far East 
appeared in difficulty, the Administrator dispatched the Chief of the 
Special Projects Branch to the office concerned to assist in working 
out the problems. As a result, the visa issuance program got rapidly 
underway at the post concerned. 

As the operations of the act began to assume substantial proportions, 
two coordinators were appointed to serve as the Administrator's dep- 
uties in Europe and in the Far East. The job of these coordinators, 
one stationed at Geneva, Switzerland, end the other at Taipei, For- 
mosa, was to keep in close touch with our consular and investigative 
officials, to assist them in their day-to-day problems and to make 
frequent ficld trips to check on the operations of the program. In 
the summer of 1955, a Foreign Service inspector was assigned to the 
refugee relief program to visit the field operations of the program and 
to report back to Washington on their present progress. The reports 
of this inspector were most valuable and reflected in the main the 
devotion to duty of our staffs abroad and their efforts through long 
hours of overtime work to make a difficult program a success. Rec- 
ommendations of the inspector dusigned to increase the efficiency of 
our operations were put into effect wherever it was practicable to do so. 

A report of this nature to the President and to the Congress would 
not be complete if it did not include in it a statement from the Admin- 
istrator of his high opinion of the investigators of the Foreign Service 
of ths State Department who carried out their duties in the refugee 
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relief program with such a high degree of success that the critics of 
the a Sage themselves had to agree .at what they had said was 
impossible had been attained. The Administrator testified before a 
Senate subcommittee that the staff of the program worked untiringly 
and performed with a high degreo of excellence well above the average 
that he has observed in Government service generally. 

Since the program was temporary in nature, there was at times con- 
siderable turnover in personnel, especially in the clerical grades, since 
continuity in employment could not be guaranteed. It is all the 
more commendable, therefore, that the high degree of efficiency in 
personnel operations under the program was maintained throughout. 


BupGETARY ADMINISTRATION 


Under the program, a total of $34,750,000 was appropriated. Of 
this amount, $29,412,823 was for operation representing require- 
ments for salaries and other expenses, $2,779,000 was for loans to 
cover inland transportation of immigrants after their arrival in the 
United States, and $2,558,177 was for liquidation covering travel, 
terminal leave, and other costs. 

Of the total amount appropriated, $31,547,779 was obligated as 
follows: $28,784,433 for operations, $469,000 for loans, and $2,294,346 
for liquidation of the program. 

Funds were requested and justified for the program under 1 
single integrated budget document composed of the requirements of 
the 6 agencies participating in the program. After the approval of 
basic assumptions and plans by the Office of the Administrator, 
instructions were issued to all agencies for the preparation of esti- 
mates. These estimates were then transmitted to the Office of the 
Administrator where they were coordinated and consolidated into one 
budget presentation. Funds were appropriated to the program under 
the heading “Refugee relief, Executive.” A breakdown by agency of 
total obligations incurred under the program follows: 


Amount 

Department-of States... 52252 suec Sow cote sci coke boseececlice $22, 317, 418 
Department of Defense (Army). ........--....---------------- 5, 584, 174 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Public Health 

275) Gig) eee ene eee Eee rae ROT CIT Og tere Sy oR arene Nae eT end ae 1, 398, 249 
Department of Justice (Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 

VOM) .Seteccree ses eRe eee ace ails Jen ee ee oe ence 939, 724 
Department of Labor (Bureau of Employment Security)......-.. 824, 058 
Departinent of Treasury.........-....---.------------- ee nee ee 484, 156 


An initial appropriation of $3 million was approved on August 7, 
1953, to cover operation for approximately 8 months of fiscal year 
1954 with tho understanding that a supplemental request would be 
submitted to provide funds for the remainder of the year after the 
Administrator had an opportunity to present a total work plan. 
Upon the approval of the apportionment (quarterly funding plan) by 
the Bureau of the Budget, aie were allocated to those areas and 
functions where work and processing could be immediately initiated, 
namely, in (1) Washington, for the development of plans, staffing 
patterns, regulations, forms, and procedures, (2) Italy and Greece, 
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where the preference-relative cases backlogged against the quotas 
were ready for immediate consideration (no assurances of employ- 
ment or housing being required for this group), and (3) in certain 
countries concerned under the act, principally in Kurope where the 
largest number of immigrants were registered and where some pre- 
liminary screening of visa applicants could be started. 

Based on a carefully worked out plan of operations, a supplemental 
budget request for $1,560,000 was prepared, approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and presented to Congress to cover operations for the 
remainder of fiscal year 1954. The request was principally for open- 
ing operations in Germany, Austria, and certain countries in the Near: 
and Far East areas and for augmenting the staff already established 
in Greece because of the large volume of assurances of employment 
and housing being received for that country. However, as a result 
of the inability of the Department to recruit and clear personnel as. 
rapidly as planned, and because of the sheer lapse of ti. @ before it 
was possible to take action on the request, revised supplemental 
requirements for the remainder of the fiscal year at the time the House. 
subcommittee hearing was held, amounted to $958,996. The House 
subcommittee finally declined to approve the supplemental request 
because of the low rate at which the funds in hand were being obli- 

ted. The Senate subcommittee, however, allowed $750,000. 

The delay in recruiting personnel for operations already underway, 
coupled with the delay of certain countries in agreeing to issue the 
certificates of readmission in case of fraudulent entry, as required by 
the act and without which operations in areas covered by the supple- 
mental request could not ke initiated, resulted in reducing the supple- 
mental requirements for fiscal year 1954 to $623,962 at the time the. 
conferees of the House and Senate met to consider the supplemental 
appropriation bill. An amount of only $250,000 was finally recom- 
mended by the conferees and appropriated by Congress for the 
remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 

In view of the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act, it was early 
concluded that it would not be appropriate, either economically or as 
a matter of administrative policy, to establish a separate and Tabac 
organization from that of the regular departmentai and Foreign Serv- 
ice staffs. The Administrator, therefore, allocated the necessary 
funds to the various branches of the Department of State and other 
participating agencies of the Government to provide for an integrated 
establishment of the refugee relief program. Consequently, the 
Administrator depended upon the various bureaus and offices of the 
Department of State and other agencies, functioning in the fields of 
cdeatarge personnel, visa, security, and administrative matters, for 
the necessary assistance and services in establishing the refugee relief 
program. 

One of the principal factors which caused some delay in the estab- 
lishment of the program was the difficulty encountered by the Person- 
nel and Security offices in recruiting and screening prospective staff 
members and subordinate epiieh Among the many applicants. 
for employment, few were qualified for the available positions. The 
average period required to screen & prospective employee was 67 days, 
while an average of 30 days more was required to conclude the actual 
appointment to a position and transportation to a post of duty abroad. 
The desire of such persons to give suitable notice to existing employers,. 
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to dispose of domestic obligations by leasing or subletting their houses 
or apartments, storing their furniture and fixtures, taking terminal 
leave from previous employment before reporting for duty and assign- 
ment abroad, were further delaying factors in sa for the program. 
Also involved were necessary inoculations, a brief training course, 
applications for an issuance of necessary passports, procurement. of 
the required foreign visas, and the arrangements for “— quarters 
and office space at the place of duty in foreign countries, cach of which 
in its turn took its toll upon the statutory time available for the 
operation of the refugee relief program. 

Although the refugee relief program encountered many unforescen 
and unavoidable difficulties during the first fiscal year of operation, 
staffing as of the end of the year June 30, 1954, reached 496 American 
and 349 local employees or a total of approximately 80 percent of the 
number originally planned. 

As the workload of the program was primarily dependent upon 
receipt of assurances from sponsors in the United States it was ex- 
tremely difficult to estimate funding requirements of the program. 
During the early months of operation, the flow of assurances proved 
to be spasmodic so that there was little basis for an accurate projection 
of manpower requirements. In view of this condition, o1tly the most 
general assumptions could be used in the development of plans. In 
addition to the problem of assurances, factors had to be developed on 
the number of investigations that could be completed and the number of 
visas that could be issued per man-year. Here again, difficulty was 
encountered because of the lack of experience under the requirements 
of the act. It was not until the first 18 months had passed that fully 
accurate estimates of workload could be formulated. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1955 requested $9,025,000 with 
language that would allow for obligating the total amount within the 
first 9 months of the fiscal year should conditions warrant. The House 
subcommittee approved only $7 million of the $9,025,000 requested 
and disapproved the language while the Senate subcommittee approved 
the $9,025,000 requested and also the language. The conferees 
finally approved $8 million and disapproved the language. This 
amount was appropriated. By the end of the year, June 30, 1955, 
the program had a total staff of 1,143 American and 1,177 local 
(alien) employees for all agencies. The breakdown by agency follows: 


Aeeetenpatereereromemae 








American | Local 
Department of State and Forelen Service... 2.2... 2.0 ee eee ee eens 632 615 
Department of Defense (or investigative personnel in Germany and Austria. 412 530 
U.S, Publle Health Service... ooo ee cece ee cece ce eee econ eee 22 32 
Immigration and Naturullzation Service... 02.2000... 0.00.02 ce ee eee ene 39 @ 
Labor Department Bureau of Employment Security.......2.....-....-2..685 36 ] 
Treasury Department. .........2...----..--- Ree EPR Penn ear aee ve aES 2 ) 
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This increase in staffing was required to keep pace with the required 
processing under the program which resulted in the issuance of 32,000 
visas in fiscal year 1955 and started the great buildup which resulted 
in the issuance of over 84,000 visas in fiscal year 1956. Due to the 
Graham amendment, visa issuance increased during 1955 in Italy 
and Greece from an average of 335 to 732 per weck while in all other 
countries visa issuance increased from an average of 14 to 436 per 
week. In all countries the weekly increase was 234 percent. By the 
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end of fiscal year 1955, all countries except Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
Syria had agreed to issue readmission certificates as required by the 
act so that operations could be expanded to all principal countries 
involved under the act. 

A budget estimate was submitted for fiscal year 1956 in the amount 
of $16 million. This estimate included $14 million for operating ex- 
penses, $2 million for loans and provided for a total of 1,564 American 
and 1,734 local (alien) positions for all agencies. The Congress ap- 
proved $15 million reducing the request for operating expenses by $1 
million. This request was based on a visa issuance plan totaling 98,000 
visas with an anticipated weekly issuance rate of 625 in Italy and 175 
in Greece and on on average total assurance submission rate of approx- 
imately 700 per week for all other countries participating in the act. 
At the time of the submission of the budget request, a sufficient num- 
ber of certificates and assurances had been received to support the 
visa issuance rates indicated for Italy and Greece while at the same 
time the assurances for all othe: countries were being received at an 
average weekly rate of 699. By the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1956, visas were being irsued in all countries at an avorage total rate 
of 2,169 per week or an increase of 46 percent over the beginning of 
the year, July 1, 1955. Of the budget estimate 98,000 visas antici- 
pated to be issued during the year, 84,243 were issued or 86 percent. 
As of June 30, 1956, there were 1,268 American and 1,665 local (alien) 
employees on the roll for all agencies participating in the program. 

t the outset of the program, the Administrator delegated to the 
Department of the Army responsibility for the investigation of appli- 
cants in Austria and Germany. However, as the treaty with Austria, 
which was later concluded, provided for the withdrawal of troops from 
that country, it was er relieve the Army of this responsibil- 
ity. The Department of the Army was, therefore, relieved of this work 
effective September 24, 1955, and the Department of State took over 
the investigative work in Austria at that time. 

The breakdown of employment as of June 30, 1956, by agency 


follows: 
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Nepartment of State and the Forelgn Service......--. ee 799 1,216 
Department of Defense for investigative personne] in Germany............-- 373 397 
U8; Public Health S€rvice <3 22 ots sc cask ereesesees i cca. ug saetecesiees 53 
Immigration and Naturalization Service... 22... 2.2. eee eee ee eee eee eee , 


Labor Vepartinent, Bureau of Employment S8ecurity.... .....-..-.-.....--. 
Treasury LG pAartowil csc csccwiees claseiveesednewesde Go~deweceeseeeeussees 





A budget estimate for fiscal year 1957 was submitted for $8,500,000. 
This included $600,000 for loans, $5,341,823 for operations, $2,558,177 
for liquidation, and provided for 1,369 American and 1,744 local 
(alien) positions, The Congress approved the total amount. The 
budgetary plan for the remaining 6 months operating period in fiscal 
year 1957 (July 1, 1956-December 31, 1956) was based on a propor- 
tionately less workload than that occurring in fiscal year 1956 duo 
primarily to the completion of the programs in England, Italy, and 
Greece early in the year and to the completion of investigative activi- 
ties ahead of visa issuance. For these reasons, proportionately less 
man-vears were required. This decrease, however, was partially 
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offset by the liquidation work required to close the program and to 
the processing of over twice as many visas in Germany, Austria, and 
the Netherlands as was anticipated. The funding of visa personnel 
was based on an issuance rate of 210 per man-year and investigative 
staffing on a case completion rate of 233 per American investigator 
man-year. These overall rates, however, were @ composite of differ- 
ent rates required in each geographic area. The number of investi- 
gative employees supporting each American investigator was based 
on a ratio of approximately two for each investigator. The number 
of administrative employees was based on a ratio of approximately 1 
for every 3 program employees. 

The number of employees on the roll as of December 31, 1956, the 
cutoff date for visa issuance under the program, was 623 American 
and 937 local employees. 

Liquidation of the program started early in the year when the first 

uotas were pied ire As each country completed its work during 
the year, operations were promptly concluded, and all work was com- 
pleted prior to June 30, 1957. 

Although the operations under the Program were subiect to many 
contingencies, as heretofore mentioned, including uncertain workload 
requirements resulting primarily from the uneven flow of assurances, 
adequate funds were available as needed throughvut the period to 
meet fluctuating demands of the program. 


Cost is $99 per applicant 

Based on the total obligations (cost) of the program, less repayable 
loans made for inland transportation of refugees, the average cost per 
visa issued was approximately $161. 

This figure derives from dividing the total obligations of $31,547,779, 
less $469,000 for loans, by the number of visas issued, which was 
190,235. 

However, it should be pointed out that an additional workload was 
involved in arriving at the number of completed visas, that work 
being on the total number of spplicatious for which processing was 
done—those that resulted in visa issuance and those that did not. 

Therefore it would be appropriate here to cite also the average cost 
per applicant who filed under che program. ‘This per applicant cost 
is approximately $99. This is arrived at by dividing the total obliga- 
tion gure of $31,547,779, less $469,000 for loans, by the total number 
of applicants, 314,551. 


PARTICIPATION OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES*? 


The Refugee Relief Act specifically prohibited the Administrator 
from accepting “blanket”? assurances of employment, housing, and 
support in behalf of a refugee, even if given by an American citizen 
or Dy a group of American citizens. 

The act required that the assurances of employment, housing, and 
support for refugees be given or submitted by individual American 
citizens, who thereby assume a personal obligation. 

The Administrator did, however, prescribe a special form (DSR-8) 
which, after being executed by an individual American citizen, could 
be endorsed, undorwritten, or guaranteed by a recognized organization 
which, in its application to the Administrator for recognition, had 


+! Recognized voluntary agencies, appendix, p, 125, 
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stated that it would undertake to find other employment, housing, or 
support, or would resettle the alien concerned, if for any reason the 
original assurance of employment, housing, or support should fail. 
The Administrator considered this procedure and practice of having 
the individual assurances of American citizens underwritten by a 
responsible and recognized organization as an additional safeguard 
which, although not specifically required by the law, would tend to 
promote the firm resettlement of refugees in the United States as 


contemplated by the law. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES COOPERATING 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Under the terms of the Refugee Relief Act, no person was issued a 
visa or admitted to the United States unless the American consular 
officer and immigration officer, after inspection and examination 
abroad, were satisfied that the eppneant had established eligibility for 
a visa and adinissibility into the United States. The responsibility of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service did not begin until after 
the application had been processed to a point where the consular 
officer ee made a determination that a visa could be issued. The 
immigration officer abroad then decided whether in his opinion the 
applicant was eligible for a visa and admissible to the United States. 
As a measure of cooperation, immigration officers conferred with the 
consular officers on questions of ehyibility at any stage in the pro- 
ceedings. The results of the procedure was that a consular officer and 
immigration officer could agree, prior to the processing of an applica- 
tion, that the applicant was ineligible fora visa. Thus, the time of the 
investigator and reviewing officer was often saved. 

Immediately after passage of the act. arrangements were made to 
send immigration officers to the major visa-issuing posts abroad. 
Thereafter immigration officers were stationed at every consulate as 
the rate of issuance of visas justified such action, Visa-issuing con- 
sulates where no immigration officer was stationed was serviced by 
officers on a detail basis as nceded. The headquarters office was 
located at Frankfurt, Germany, and was under the supervision of an 
officer in charge who was responsible for the operation of the program 
in Europe and the Near East. To carry out Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service responsibilities in the Far East, immigration officers 
were stationed at Tokyo, Japan, and Hong Kong. These officers 
reported to the central office in Washington, D. C., but for adminis- 
trative purposes were under the control of the regional commissioner, 
Southwest region, San Pedro, Calif. The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service was able to provide qualified immigration officers as neces- 
sarv to carry out its responsibility under the Refugee Relief Act. 

The stationing of immigration officers abroad meant that applicants 
did not have to sever their ties in the country of residence and make the 
long journey to a port of entry in the United States, only, in some cases, 
to be turned back because of a finding that they were inadmissible to 
this country. 

The operational problems found by the Immigration and Naturaiiza- 
tion Service were mainly those of identical interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the act by the immigration and consular officers, and the 
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need to detail officers to posts where volume of visa issuance was not 
sufficient to justify the permanent assignment of immigration officers. 
This was particularly true in the Near and Far East where distances 
ary great and the volume of applicants small. 

To obtain uniform interpretation of the act, the immigration officers 
and consular officers were required to submit for advisory opinion those 
cases on which they could not reach agreement. When such cases 
were received, the Immigration and Naturalization Service and the 
Department of State conferred and arrived at a joint decision. This 
decision was then transmitted to the officers concerned. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE (MEDICAL ASPECTS OF ‘THE 
PROGRAM) 


The responsibility of the United States Public Health Service under 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was concerned with the medical exam- 
ination of all applicants. Applicants were required to conform to the 
health standards and requirements of the immigration laws. These 
examinations were conducted in 15 examination centers in Europe 
and Asia, located for the best availability to displaced persons in 
Salzburg, London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Munich, 
Athens, Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Trieste, Rotterdam, } Kong, 
and Tokyo. ‘The examination centers were staffed by full-time officers 
of the Public Health Service and the necessary supporting staff. All 
applicants were given a complete physical examination, including 
A-ray examination of the chest, lee serology, and, in selected cases 
a thorough psychiatric study. Locations which because of volume o 
activity did not warrant the establishment of a full-time medical 
examining center were provided with contract personnel who received 
supervision and advice from full-time Public Health Service personnel 
from the larger stations. 

The results of these medical findings were forwarded to the referrin 
visa office, and for ease in classification were listed as class A, B, an 
C conditions. Class A, the mandatory excludible diseases are: (1) 
mental diseases and defects; (2) tuberculosis in any form; and (3) the 
dangerous contagious diseases, including leprosy. Serious defects or 
diseases not in the above categories are designated as class B. Class 
(‘is reserved for minor, temporary conditions. 

From the beginning of this program until its close December 31, 
1956, 214,441 persons were examined? Of this number 6,296 were 
Hungarian refugees authorized by the President under Public Law 
203. Of the 214,441, 3,840 were rejected for medical reasons, a ak 
tion rato of 1.79 percent. The chief physical disqualifying defect 
was tuberculosis which represented approximately three-fourths of 
the number of rejections for medical causes, 1.34 percent of those 
examined. In the opinion of veteran public health officials the per- 
centage rejected for medical reasons was unusually small. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


BES-USES participation—Stateside 

Participation by the Labor Department and its Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in the refugee relief program began with the con- 
gressional hearings prior to the enactment of the law when the 


* Status of medical phase table, appendix, p. 128. 
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Secretary of Labor testified in favor of this legislation. In his testi- 
mony the Secretary provided definitive information on the domestic 
labor market which indicated that the entrance of refugees under the 
act would not only provide needed unskilled and service workers for 
which there existed a widespread demand, but that through the act 
the United States would secure some very highly trained and skilled 
workers to relieve labor shortages. 

Organized labor, which has consistently supported _— legisla- 
tion, was strongly in favor of the Refugee Relief Act. Statements 
were filed by leaders of both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations indicating that the entrance 
of the refugees would, in effect, help our economy and due to the pro- 
visions of the act the well-being of American workers would be pre- 
served and no dislocation or unfair competition to American workers 


would occur. 


Preliminary work of the BES and the USES 

During the hearings and also during the early developmental stages, 
it was obvious that the Labor Department and its Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security through the United States Employment Service would 
play an important part as a governmental participant, especially in 
providing technical assistance and advisory service to the Admunis- 
trator particularly with respect to sections 7 (A) and 12 (1) of the act, 
In debating the legidation, as well as during the hearings, congres- 
sional leaders and others emphasized desirability of establishing con- 
trols with respect to job assurances and the need for certifications 
assuring that no American workers would be displaced, that wage 
standards and working conditions would not be affected, and that the 
refugees would be employed under equal standards, It was indicated 
that the experience of the Labor Department’s employment service 
system in — and certifying employer requests for alien workers 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act, Public Law 414, could be 
utilized with respect to the screening of job assurances. This experi- 
ence of certification and authentication of job offers was used as a 
basis for adapting employment service procedures and practices and 
setting up general plan of operation which was adopted by the 
Administrator. 

With the enactment of the Refugee Relief Act the operating arm 
of the United States Employment Service with respect to the clearance 
of workers and the importation of workers known as the Division of 
Labor Clearance and Immigration provided a threefold service to the 
Administrator in the Department of State: 

1, Assistance in the recruitment of qualified personnel, a job for 
which it was particularly qualified to perform ieoaah the Federal- 
State employment service system, to man the refugee relief program 
headquarters and recruit oi ingual specialists for the overseas investi- 
gative unit known as the IRP. | 

2. Advisory and technical assistance in the development of the 
State Department regulations and broad program outline by partici- 
pating at the many sessions of the appropriate governmental and 
voluntary agencies prior to the start of actual operations. 

3. Providing initial developmental work consisting primarily of the 
preparation of the various operating forms to be used in its stateside 


and overseas activities. 
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Personnel of the Labor Clearance Division also made valuable con- 
tributions in the development of forms, procedures, and detailed 
methods to put the program into operation. Some of the forms 
developed jointly consisted of the assurance forms (DSR-1 through 
13), the preliminary questionnaire to be filled out by aliens overseas, 
the applicant avalabilit? form, and the certification used by the over- 
seas occupational selectors concerning the occupational abilities of the 
refugees in terms of job offers. 

Implementing the regulations and forms prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator, the Bureau of Employment Security issued program and pro- 
cedural materials to its affiliated State employment services so that 
the local offices of the Employment Service could effectively serve 
both the employers and the representatives of the voluntary agencies. 
Close liaison was established with the Operating and Verification 
Section of the Department of State to assure smooth and effective, 


and rapid operations. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
(LOANS TO AGENCIES FOR INLAND TRANSPORTATION) ¢ 


Section 16 of the act authorized and directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make loans, not to excced $5 million in the aggregato, to 
public or private agencies of the United States for financing inland 
transportation of individuals who themselves lacked resources to 
finance such expenses and who were issued visas under the act. 

As of May 15, 1957, the Secretary of the Treasury had approved 
loans to such agencies in the total amount of $499,000. The actual 
advances against this approved amount have totaled $384,000 through 
May 15, 1957. Advances to agencies were made on the basis of their 
estimated needs, and as of May 15, 1957, there remained available to 
the agencies $115,000. 

Through May 15, 1957, agencies made repayments on amounts ad- 
vanced to them in the amount of $12,000. Based on most recent 
reports available to the Treasury Department by the borrowing 
agencies, individual advances to immigrants totaled $223,008.33. 

118 amount provided inland transportation for 3,479 immigrants, or 
an average advance of $64.10 per individual. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY--COUNTERINTELLIGENCE CORPS 


By Executive Order 10487 of September 16, 1953, the Department 
of the Army was authorized to furnish the Department of State 
assistance as needed in order to make or prepare the thorough investi- 
gations and written reports required by section 11 (a) of the act 
regarding the character, reputation, mental and physical health, his- 
tory, and eligibility of persons seeking admission into the United 
States under this law. 

As requested by the Secretary of State, the Counter Intelligence 
Corps (CIC) stationed in Germany and Austria with the occupation 
forces, assumed the responsibility for the security phases of the pro- 
gram in those countries. 

Control headquarters for the Austrian and German investigative 
program were set up at Salzburg and Stuttgart respectively. There 


* Status of Joan program, table, appendix, p. 127, 
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were four processing consulates in Germany at Hamburg, Frank- 
fort/Main, Munich, and Berlin, and in Austria at Vienna and Salzburg. 

Cases were first screened by regular personnel at the consulates to 
see if the applicants were eligible to immigrate and were then for- 
warded to the State Department IRP ofhice before being sent to 
Counter Intelligence for investigation. In the summer of 1955, an 
operational change was initiated in Germany permitting requests for 
investigation to be initiated at IRP Stuttgart without prior referral to 
the appropriate consulate. This procedure revealed that frequently 
refugees applied for visas and thereafter relocated without any change 
of address notification to the appropriate United States agency, 
thereby increasing the amount of investigative effort required to com- 
plete an investigation. 

In Austria, consequent upon the return of full sovereignty to that 
country and the departure of the United States military forces from 
the area, this function was absorbed by the United States mission to 
Austria. The shift of responsibility took place in September 1955, 
at which time such personnel and physical facilities and equipment, 
including motor vehicles as needed, were transferred by the military 
command in Austria to the United States consular service in that 
country. The security standards remained those initially promul- 
gated by the Department of State for the military command in Austria, 
and the same investigative procedures and practices continued to 


apply. 


THE JOB 


Starr CoorpDINATION Witnh REGULAR GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


The refugee relief program was not only itself complex, but dis- 
cussion of it is further complicated by the fact that the act created a 
composite of different programs which varied from one country to 
another. Facets of the prugram which can be treated on an overall 
basis are so handled, but the country summaries which follow in 
this report give a more readily understandable picture of the segments. 

On Seplerihar 18, 1953, the Secretary of State issued a departmental 
order (18 F. R. 6268) delegating to the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel, Scott McLeod, the 
authority, functions, and responsibility which had been placed in the 
Department of State by the Executive order. The funds transferred 
tu the Department were then allocated by the Administrator among 
the six agencies of the Government concerned in the program opera- 
tions according to an outline of their authority and functions unani- 
mously agreed to by all concerned. 

Delay in establishment of the program on an operating basis was 
encountered by the unforeseen diffien ty of the Personnel and Security 
Offices of the State Department, whose duty it was to recruit and 
screen prospective staff members. Among thousands of qualified 
applicants for employment, few had tho necessary civil-service status 
and, among applicants with civil-service status, few were qualified 
for the available positions as employees of the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service of the United States under the program. 
The average period required to screen a prospective employee was 67 
days. An average of 30 days more was needed to conclude actual 
er gue to a position and transportation to a post of duty 
abroad. The desire of such persons to give notice to existing em- 
ployers, to dispose of domestic obligations by leasing or subletting 
their homes, storing furniture and fixtures, taking terminal leave from 
previous employment before reporting for duty and assignment abroad 
were further delaying factors. Also involved were inoculations, a 
brief training course, applications for necessary passports, procure- 
ment of foreign visas, and arrangements for living quarters and office 
space in foreign countries, each of which, in its turn, took its toll. 
upon the statutory time available for the operation of the program. 

The Administrator, in accord with the intent of Congress, utilized 
existing facilities of Government departments in licu of establishing 
anew agency to administer the act. The United States Public Health 
Service, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the United 
States Employment Servico, the Department of the Army, and the 
Department of the Treasury were enlisted, and their services were 
coordinated into their fields of interest. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


Security provisions of the proposed Emergency Migration Act 
represented a challenge of magnitude. Except for certain aspects of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, the implementation of which had 
been subject to criticism, there was no precedent in United States 
immigration policy for the comprehensive investigative requirements 
contained in this act. Although operational problems presented by 
the new act were in some ways akin to those of 1948, many observers 
agreed that the need for adequate security screening was greater 
than before. A notable difference of opinion was manifested among 
Members of the Congress when it came to evaluating the security 
effectiveness of the proposed screening provisions. Those known to 
favor less restrictive immigration legislation felt that the screening 
would be too cumbersome and subject to abuse to such a degree that 
the intent of the Congress ccncerning numbers admitted could be 
flouted. Supporters of stringent immigration policies felt that the 
security provisions were inadequate to insure complete safety. The 
opinion of one expert, cited in the House, was to the effect that a 
proper screening job could naver be done on the 240,000 aliens pro- 
vided for in the original Senate bill unless 8,000 trained “intelligence 
agents” were assigned to the task. 

However, at the peak of vefugee relict program operations in July 
1956, the Refugee Screening Division of the Counterintelligence Corps 
in Germany and the investizative organization of the refugee program 
had on their payrolls only 1,600 employees, including 481 American 
and 223 supporting personnel and 896 locally recruited indigenous 
se ha At the conclusion of the program, 250,960 investigations 
had been completed of the 276,999 requested, and despite the prece- 
dent-shattering obstacles which had to be overcome, the investi- 
yp phase of the ds ee at many posts was brought to a success- 

ul conclusion months ahead of schedule. 

On September 16, 1983, Executive Order 10487 was issued. Sec- 
tion 1 of this order designated the Department of State— 
as the agency of the Government of the United States which shall, subject to the 
provisions of section 2 hereof, make or prepare the thorough investigations and 
written reports required bv section 11 (a) of the said Refugee Relief Ket of 1953 


regarding the character, reputation, mental anc physical health, history, and 
eligibility under the said act of persons seeking admission into the United States 


under the act. 
Section 2 of Executive Order 10487 reads: 


The Department of the Army snd such other agencies of the Government as 
the Department of State may request shall, in accordance with arrangements 
- agreed upon between the Department of State and any such agency, furnish the 
Department of State such assistance as it may need in carrying out its reapon- 
aibilities under section 1 of this order. 

On September 24, 1953, Secretary of State’s Delegation of Author- 
ity No. 72 was issued, assigning the responsibilities contained in 
section 1 of Executive Order 10487 to the Bureau of Security, Consular 
Affairs, and Personnel. 

On November 27, 1953, Secretary of State’s Delegation of Authority 
No. 74 was issued, assigning responsibility to the Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel for the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Jmmigration and Nationality Act and 
all other immigration and nationality laws relating to the powers, 
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hi and functions of diplomatic and consular officers of the United 
tates. 


Investigative unit known as IRP 

The newly appointed Director of Investigations arrived in the De- 
partment of State early in December 1953 from his former assignment 
as regional security officer at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and began to 
organize the investigative agency within the meaning of section 11 (a). 
In accordance with the wishes of the Administrator, the new investi- 
gative body was placed under the broad supervisory administration of 
the Director of the Department’s Office of Security. 

The investigative body a under the act was known as 
investigaciona refugee program. It developed its investigative and 
security standards from the legislative mandates contained 1n sections 


11 (a), 11 (d), and 15. 

Section 11 (a) read: 

No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the United 
States unless there shall have first been a thorough investigation and written 
report made and prepared by such investigative agency or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as the President shall designate regarding such 
person’s character, reputation, mental and physical health, history, and eligibility 
under this Act, and such investigations in each case shall be conducted in a 
manner and in such time as the investigative agenoy or agencies shall determine 
to be necessary. 


Section 11 (d) of the act read: 


No person shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the United 
States unless complete information shall be available regarding the history of 
such person covering a period of at least two years immediately preceding his 
application for a visa: Provided, That this provision may be waived on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined by them to 


be in the national interest. 
Section 15 of the act read: 


Except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, all of the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable under this Act, 

Pursuant to section 15, IRP gave due consideration to the excluda- 
bility provisions of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in developing investigative and security standards by requiring 
that the investigations prescribed by sections 11 (a) and 11 (d) include 
full coverage with respect to these excludability provisions. 

In a letter addressed to the Honorable Patrick J. Hillings, Joint 
Committee on Immigration and Naticnality Policy, House of Rep- 
resentatives, on July 28, 1953, Scott McLeod, Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, outlined in general terms 
the precautionary measures that would be taken to insure maximum 
compliance with provisions of the act, as well as with existing immi- 
gration laws, and with respect to maintaining the internal security 
and national interest of the United States. 

The letter follows: 

My Drar Mr. Hiurinas: I refer to your telephone conversations with my Office 
and Mr. L’Heureux concerning the extent oF the security investigation which 
would be conducted by the Department of State under the proposed emergenoy 


immigration bill. 

Although it has never been considered desirable to outline, specifically, the 
various steps which are followed in the investigation of an applicant for a visa, 
as such outline could be used by the applicant in concealing information ard 
avoiding or evading appropriate investigation, it may be stated that every ible 
source of intelligence, political, and criminal information will be checked before 
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reparing the written report required under the act in the case of each applicant 
or a visa. The administrative authorities have assiduously avoided making 

ublic the investigative procedures and methods under the normal irnmigration 
aws, and there is even more reason why such publication should be avoided with 
reference to this act. 

The investigative functions are operated in a generally satisfactory manner 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act and should be even more effective 
under this act, which contains a provision enabling the consular officer to with- 
hold the issuance of a visa in the case of an alien concerning whom he does not 
have sufficient information to form a clear judgment of eligibility. An appli- 
cant’s self-serving declaration, regarding the facts in his case, will be of no avail 
under this act in the absence of corroborative, substantive, and supporting evi- 
dence, such as affidavits from persons who know the applicant and are able to 
testify regarding his antecedents. If tne applicant is unable to submit corroborat- 
ing evidence to the consul, an investigation will not, necessarily, be undertaken 
in his case, thereby reducing the number of overall investigations. 

In other words, an applicant under this act is required to meet all of the very 
stringent security requirements of the Immigration and Nationality Act. More- 
over, he is required to produce affirmative evidence which will satisfy entirely 
the consular officer and the immigration inspector. Under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act the consul may withhold the visa only if he knows, or has reason 
to believe, that the applicant is inadmissible under one or more excluding pro- 
visions of the act. Under the provisions of the set now being considered, the 
consul may withhold the visa on the mere basis that sufficient information is not 
available to determine, reasonably, the applicant's eligibility and admissibility. 
The security provisions under the proposed act are stronger than under any present 
or former immigration laws. Any doubt that may exist will be resolved against 
the applicant and in favor of the United States, 

In the event that the consular officer is reasonably satisfied upon the basis of 
his examination of the applicant and in the light of affirmative evidence adduced 
by the applicant, that he may qualify for a visa, he defers final judgment of the 
case until appropriate investigative agencies of the United States Government 
have made a thorough investigation and prepared a written report. The nature 
of the investigation and its scope will vary according to the agency charged with 
this responsibility and the available sources of this information. But one thing 
is certain, the investigation will be thorough and every available source of infor- 
mation will be checked. The consul and the immigration inspector will there- 
after independently make their final determination regarding the alien’s eligibility 
and admissibility. 

It has been determined that the Department of State, Office of Security, will 
undertake investigations of applicants under the proposed act in all areas 
except the United States zones of Germany, Berlin, and Austria. Since this is 
a new function of the Office of Security there is no experience on which to base 
any results of the investigative procedures. However, it is contemplated that 
each consular establishment authori;ed to issue visas under this act will have 
assigned to it a group of security investigaturs who will be responsible for con- 
ducting thorough investigations on each applicant. The investigation will cover 
us much as possible information pertaining to the applicant’s character and reputa- 
tion, medical history, etc. It is anticipated that competent investigators will 
develop local sources of information including city government officials, local 

olice, businessmen, and social] leaders. Every effort will be made to check police 
in each locality in which the applicant may have resided in addition to actually 
making neighborhood checks, employment checks, etc. It is hoped that clear 
channels of communication will be set up between these investigative teams and 
headquarters of the Office of Security presently overseas so that all United States 
Government agency files will ve checked. In most cases, this will include a check 
of Central Intelligence Agenvy files overseas. 

It is also honed that this ‘nformacion fulfills your request on the subject. 


Sincerely yours 
N y yours, Scott Mclx£qop, 


Administrator, Bureau of Securtly and Consular Affairs. 
The investigative criteria and security standards developed by IRP 
proved adequate and ultimate sanction for them, based upon opera- 
tional experience, was received on March 29, 1955, from the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Internal Security, a subcommittee of the 


National Security Council. 
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Scope of security investigations | 

Implementation of the security phase of the act involved personal 
background and residence investigations, checks against pertinent 
files of United States Government agencics both at home and abroad, 
as well as checks against other available sources. Pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 of Executive Order 10487, working arrangements were made. 
with the Central Intelligence Agency, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Department 
of — and other Government agencies as developing needs re- 

uired, 
: Arrangemencs made with the Department of Defense were primarily 
concerned with utilizing the Counterintelligence Corps to conduct 
= investigations in West Germany, Berlin and Austria. 

Whereas the presence of the United States Occupation Forces in 
central Europe facilitated the conduct of the investigations required 
to issue 90,000 visas allotted by the act to Germany and Austria, no 
such facilities were available elsewhere. IRP was required to establish 
strategically located field offices in the remaining program areas, 
staffed by American investigative and supporting personnel, including 
locally hired employees. 

Officers of the Department’s Office of Personnel, in recruitin 
qualified American investigative staff, were guided by three principa 
considerations; (@) investigative experience; (6) language and area 
knowledge; and (c) all uther criteria normally applicable in hiring 
Foreign Service staff personnel. The recruitment effort, however, 
presented problems which led to initial delays. It was difficult, for 
example, to locate—outside of other Government agencies—personnel 
in the necessary number who possessed the variety of languages and 
area knowledge required by the program, An additional discouraging 
factor was the temporary nature of the program. When it became 
evident that recru'tment could not be successfully completed within 
the limited time available, program officials amended the qualifications 
to the extent of recruiting younger men on a trainee basis. 

Recruitment and assignment in the required numbers continued 
until October 1655, not only in the officer category but in the clerical 
and secretarial as well. In May 1954, authorization was obtained to 
hire wives of American Government personnel serving abroad in 
order to relieve problems created by clerical-secretarial shortages. 
Subsequently, as an emergency measure, the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration authorized the transfer of a number of Foreign 
Service staff supporting personnel from their regular assignments to 
IRP field offices. 

All newly recruited personnel required security background clear- 
ances pursuant to Executive Order 10450 and, although every possible 
measure was taken by the Department’s Office of Security to expedite 
this requirement, it nevertheless represented a further factor in the 
ealablichinent of IRP’s overseas operations. 

In order to prepare newly appointed investigative personnel, a 
comprehensive orientation and training course was developed in 
cooperation with the Department’s Foreign Service Institute. This 
course included the usual orientation given newly appointed Foreign 
Service staff personnel. Lectures by visa experts covered emergency 
immigration legislation in the light of humanitarian and diplomatic 


needs and in relationship to historical and current United States 
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immigration policy. A portion of this orientation dealt with the 
specialized nature of the investigative and security responsibilities 
under the act, covering policies, criteria, standards, methods and 
procedures. An Investigators Manual was developed, supplemented 
and amended as required. To keep to a minimum the clerical and 
administrative processing required in completing investigations 
and preparing reports, time-saving procedures involving the use of 
printed forms were instituted. 


Procedures vary according to country 

Methods and procedures of [RP varied from one country to another, 
depending on the — entered into with host governments, 
Generally, countries having surplus population and economic problems 
tended to be less resistant to what appeared to some to be an infringe- 
ment upon their sovereignty, while nations in which demographic 

ressures were not severe sought to restrict the visa investigation. 
egotiations with host countries often took many months. 
he organizational structure of IRP was developed to afford maxi- 
mum guidance to, and supervision of, the investigative and security 
activities of the program by the establishment of 32 field offices stra- 
tegically located throughout Western Europe, the Near East, and the 
Far East. IRP direction and policy guidance emanated from the 
office of the Direcwr in the Department. The Director, assisted by 
his staff, coordinated investigative and security activitics and liaison 
with other functional areas of the Department. In behalf of the 
Administrator, he also carried out liaison activities with internal 
security officers of the Government, as provided by section 105 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Completed investigative reports 
were analyzed for the Se of disseminating to other internal 
security agencies of the Government copies of those deemed to be of 
interest, 

By December 1956, the final month of _— operations, copies of 
approximately 18,737, or 17.3 percent of the 107,888 investigative 
reports received by that time, were disseminated to other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

A central registry of all program investigations was maintained in 
Washington. bach new investigation was automatically checked 
against this registry to ascertain whether information on the applicant 
had been developed previously. 

The IRP Assistant Director for Europe and the Near East super- 
vised field activities from the American Embassy, Rome, and later 
from the American consulate general, Geneva. TRP country chiefs 
deg major country program activities from Stuttgart, Germany; 
Salzburg, Austria; Rome, Italy; Athens, Greece; and the Hague, 
Netherlands; and also coordinated investigative and security activi- 
ties and liaison in these countries with the American embassies, as 
well as with ministries of the host governments. District supervisors 
in these countries and the chiefs of the refugee screening divisions of 
the CIC in Germany and Austria were charged with conducting in- 
vestigations and preparing written reports required by section 11 (a) 
for submission to consular officers. In addition, the IRP country 
chief for Italy was responsible for investigative coverage in Eritrea, 
Libya, Ethiopia, and Somalia. The IRP country chief for Gi2ece 
was responsible for investigative coverage in Israel/Palestine. 
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Av IRP area chief supervised similar activities from the American 
Embassy, Paris, in the southern tier of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries and in Algeria, French Morocco, Tangier 
Tunisia, France, Ireland, Portugal, Luxembourg, and Belgium an 
the United Kingdom. A second RP area chief supervised the north- 
ern European area, including Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden from the American Embassy, Copenhagen. A third IRP 
area chief at the American Embassy, Reirut, of cdg IRP opera- 
tions in the Near Kast, including the bahrein Islands, Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait Lebanon, an, Seudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
Truscial Oman, and Yemen. 

The refugee relief program coordinator for the Far East, established 
at the American Embassy, Taipei, also was IRP assistant director 
for that area. An IRP area supervisor for the Far East served on 
the staff of the RRP coordinator for the Far East, and was also 
responsible for supervising investigative coverage in Formosa and the 
Philippine Islands. An assistant refugee relief program coordinator 
for tho Far East, located at the American consulate general, Hong 
Kong, served as assistant IRP area supervisor and was responsible 
for investigative coverage in the Crown Colony of Hong Kong and 
Macao. Kaathier IRP assistant area supervisor at the American 
Embassy, Tokyo, supervised IRP program activities in Japan and 
the Ryukyu slands (Okinawa). Another IRP assistant area super- 
visor at the American consulate general, Singapore, supervised IRP 
activities in Australia, Burma, Cambodia, India, Laos, Malaya, West 
New Guinea, New Caledonia, North Borneo, Portuguese Timor, 
Sarawak, Singapore, Thailand, Timor, and Vietnam. Still another 
IRP assistant area supervisor at the American Embassy, Seoul, was 
responsible for investigative coverage in Korea. 

nvestigations required in areas outside of IRP operational juris- 
diction, were conducted in the consular districts involved, under the 
direction of consular officers with the help of regional and resident 
security officers. The IRP headquarters staff in Washington directed 
investigations required in the Western Hemisphere and in the United 
States proper through the Department’s 21 security field officers. 


Preprocess procedure developed 

In consideration of the cost and the man-hours involved in con- 
ducting each investigation and preparing the written report, it was 
initially decided that the consular officer would make a preliminary 
determination of an alien’s prima facie eligibility to receive a visa, 
subsequent to obtaining a verified assurance and prior to submission 
of a request to IRP for investigation. Such requests were accom- 
panied by an executed copy of the | ager questionnaire contain- 
ing comprehensive biogrephic and other data on the alien. The 
information contained in the questionnaire formed the basis for 
conducting the investigation. This procedure subsequently was 
amended in certain countries where the investigative potential ex- 
ceeded the number of assurances received at the consulates. The 
amended procedure, designated as ‘‘preprocess” or ‘‘preassurance”’ 
investigations, resulted ia hastening the visa issuance process and 
involved the initiation o/ investigations in advance of the receipt of 
verified assurances. Preprocessed investigations normally applied 
only to those cases in which the applicant’s prima fucie eligibility 
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had been established by the consular officer and when there was 
reason to believe that an assurance would be forthcoming. The 
‘‘preprocess” procedure proved to be effective, particularly in program 
areas where lack of sufficient assurances and great numbers of appli- 
cants made the procedure desirable. 

IRP operations were in two phases—the liaison phase and the field 
investigative phase. Liaison activities in the field were conducted 
with official and unofficial sources, both foreign and American, from 
which information relating to applicants was obtained. In the 
United States liaison was established with United States Government 
agencies. Effective implementation of section 11 (a) involving in- 
vestigations regarding applicants’ histories and — required 
that portions of many investigations be conducted in areas other 
than the consular district from which visa applications were made. 
Such “split investigations” were conducted in accordance with 
established investigative criteria and security standards and reports 
of split investigations were incorporated into the final written report 
of each case. Split investigations, although commonplace in the 
United States, proved also to be effective in investigating visa appli- 
cants having multiple foreign residences, as evidenced an the sub- 
stantial number of cases in which disqualifying information was 
developed in areas of previous residence outside the consular districts 
from which visa applications were made. 

Report forms were devised and printed by IRP in order to facilitate 
the preparation and submission of investigative reports to consuler 
officers. During the IRP planning stages, the Immigration Sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives agreed that such executed 
forms would be held to comply with the reports required by section 
11 (a). Moreover, they served to nandandins reporting throughout 
the program, except in Germany and in Austria where the CIC used 
its own report forms. 

From time to time, IRP was called upon to conduct special investi- 
rations involving deportation cases of interest to the Immigration 
Service, visa fraud cases including attempted bribery, and visa 
applicanis under the regular immigration program posing difficult 
problems to consular officers. 


Special measures for recent escapees 

It became evident carly in the program that the national interest 
would be served by the admission into the United States of certain 
recent escapees from Communist and Communist-occupied countries 
since the act provided a means for admitting alien applicants of 
interest to the United States escapee program. In such cases the 
Investigations required by section 11 (a) could not be conducted by 
normal investigative means behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
for the 2-year period required by secticn 11 (d). It also was im- 
practical to obtain waivers from the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense in each of such cases pursuant to the proviso 
in section 11 (d). IRP, therefore, devised and established extraordi- 
nary investigative measures for reconstituting portions of personal 
histories of escapees, prior to their escape from behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

“Reconstructed history” procedures were necessarily complex. 
They resulted, nevertheless, in two accomplishments—the first of 
which was the successful completion of 6,993 investigations of this 
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type with consequent visa issuance to the majority of applicants who 
would not otherwise have been considered. Secouid y, this IRP 
expenence proved that personal background investigations could be 
conducted with a reasonable degree of success on persons who formerly 
resided behind the Iron or Bamboo Curtains. 

One of the most important IRP policies was concerned with insuring 
that investigations proved the innocence of visa applicants against 
whom false charges had been made. In a substantial number of 
cases, particularly in Italy and Hong Kong, applicants.who had been 
initially deemed ineligible on the basis of prima facie evidence were 
subsequently found to have been unjustly maligned. This procedure 
made it possible for visas to be issued to such applicants who would 
otherwise have remained mandaforily excludable. 

In order to insure maximum objectivity in determining an appli- 
cant’s eligibility and admissibility on the basis of investigative 
findings, IRP did not evaluate its own investigations. Visa officers 
and immigration inspectors performed this function. 


Germany and Austria 

Initiation of program activitics in Germany and Austria depended 
principally upon concluding arrangements with the Department of 
the Army. in June 1954, the Army specified, “That the CIC in 
Germany and Austria will conduct personal background investiga- 
tions, the findings of which will provide the basis upon which the 
State Department may determine the eligibility for issuance of 
United States visas to immigrants originating i those countries.” 
In July 1954, sufficient funds were made availabie to the CIC to 
permit the initial hiring of local personnel. Jn the same month, the 
first IRP officers began to arrive in Austria. 

Given the predominant role of the United States Army in the Ger- 
man phase of the program, the function of IRP there was properly 
conceived as princi ally one of liaison with the Department and the 
CIC on one hand and the visa-issuing consulates at Frankfurt, 
Munich, Hamburg, and Berlin on the other. The initial flow of the 
work was intermittent and characterized principally by orphan 
cases, As Germany’s workload increased, the organization was 
divided into 5 branches, 4 of which corresponded to the visa-issuing 
consular districts of West Germany (Frankfurt, Hamburg, Munich, 
and Berlin), while the fifth was charged with the direction of haison 
with agencies in the United States. 

Inasmuch as Germany was an occupied country, the CIC enjoyed 
operational freedom. It had not been necessary to ‘anibiae an 
agreement with the host government. Except for minor changes and 
amendments counseled by developing experience, the basic pattern 
of investigations remained the same in Germany for the life of the 
program, 

While operational freedom was not directly or immediately affected 
by the Federal Republic’s achievement of sovereignty on May 5, 
1955, the CIC was bound to take cognizance of the development. 
On June 23, 1955, a meeting was held between representatives of the 
West German Foreign Ministry and the American Embassy at 
Bonn, attended also by IRP ae CIC officials. The purpose was to 
reacquaint West German Ministries with the requirements of the 
refugee program in order to obtain their full cooperation. 
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The German Federal Republic had earlier agreed to readmission 
certificates and to the view that the responsibility for determini 
ineligibility in order to avoid deportation proceedings was mutual. 
In a communication to the German authorities, the principal local 

encies and record centers, of which more than 120 had been avail- 
able in the past as investigative sources to the CIC’s Refugee Screen- 
ing Division, were listed and reasons were given for their individual 
importance in establishing the positive identification of bona fide 
visa applicants whose ranks Soviet agents, Communist sympathizers 
and criminal elements had repeatedly attempted to infiltrate. 

Cooperation was obtained from the West German authorities and 
by the termination of the act, 79,233 investigations had been com- 
pleted of the 79,285 requested. , 

Until the implementation of the Austrian Peace Treaty’s provision, 
the operation in Austria closely resembled that in Germany. An 
agreement with the voluntary agencies in Austria, similar to that 
made in Germany, permitting the direct submission of requests for 
“preprocess”’ investigations to IRP, proved to be more effective than 
in Germany. This was attributed in part to the more highly central- 
ized operation in Austria where the consulate, IRP and the refugee 
screening branch of CIC were located in closer proximity. The 
geographic area involved was also smaller and voluntary agency field 
offices were staffed and equipped for their task. Moreover, voluntary 
agency representatives in Sas assisted applicants in filling out 
questionnaires containing comprehensive data which were used as the 
basis for conducting the investigation, whereas in Germany, voluntary 

ency representatives merely submitted a name to IRP from their 

es accompanied by a minimum of identifying data. 

In Austria the utilization of local investigative personnel by the CIC 
presented a problem due to the initial lack of qualified candidates for 
these positions. In order to resolve this, the CIC employed, in a 
temporary training status, personnel deemed to be basically qualified 
and subjected them to intensive training. 

The security clearance of local employees—both investigative and 
clerical—constituted as great a problem in Austria as elsewhere. Con- 
sequently, in the initial phase, it became necessary to use temporary 
clearances. The time required for completing security clearances for 
local employees in Austria usually averaged over 3 months and the 
granting of temporary clearances naturally increased the turnover of 
personnel, since a certain percentage were eventually denied final 
clearance. 

An additional delaying factor was the high turnover of American 
clerical help due to the large number of Army wives who tendered their 
resignations when their husbands were redeployed. Because of these 
and related administrative problems, a backlog in investigations de- 
veloped during the initial phase and although subsequently decreased 
it was not until October 1955, that case processing became current. 

No significant change occurred in the staffing pattern in Austra 
until July 1955, when in anticipation of the CIC’s cessation of opera- 
tions on September 1, the transfer toIRP of CIC civilian personnal— 
both American and local—was initiated. The new staffing in Austria 
involved considerably fewer personnel than the combined total pre- 
viously employed by both the CIC and IRP. This reduction was 
attributable to the fact that the operation had already been set up, 
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that the estimate of the number of investigations required had been 
amended to a lower figure, and to the discontinuance of certain dupli- 
cating functions necessarily inherent in coordinating the activities of 
two separate organizations for accomplishmeat of the same mission. 

The investigative suboffices established by the CIC at Linz and 
Vienna in July, Klagenfurt in September, and Graz and Innsbruck 
m October 1954, were kept in operation by IRP. rie og estab- 
lished resident agent posts at Wels, Gmunden, Styr, and Braunau 
were also kept in operation. 

As had been the case in West Germany prior to its restoration of 
sovereignty, no agreement had been negotiated with local authorities 
covering investigations in Austria in view of aig oko contained in 
the control agreement between Austria and the Allied Powers (United 
States, Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union). It was, how- 
ever, necessary for the Army to secure permission from the British 
and French to establish field offices in their zones. Such permission 
was readily granted, subject to guaranties that CIC operations would 
be strictly limited to refugee screening activities, that all contacts with 
local Austrian officials would be channeled through the offices of the 
British and French forces, and that the operations should be entirely 
civilian in character. 

In anticipation of the effective date of the Austrian Peace Treaty on 
July 23, 1955, American program and Embassy officials obtained in 
June an agreement from the Austrian authorities which, with minor 
limitations, permitted the continuation of the existing investigative 
modus operandi. The CIC, however, was excluded from the new 
ag of IRP operations once the United States Army withdrew. 

he classified minimum scope of the investigations, as formerly 
agreed upon between the Army and IRP and instituted by CIC on 
July 1, 1954, also remained the same. In part, because of the transfer 
of French and British records from Austria, methods were instituted 
to supplement these Allied sources of information. Other changes 
which experience had proved practicable were also made, with a 
consequent gain in the speed with which field investigations were 
completed. 

In Austria, IRP obtained questionable information of a not neces- 
sarily disqualifying nature in 24 percent of its visa applicant investi- 
gations. Sources of such information were of locally derived origin in 
at least 81 percent of such cases. By the termination date of the 
act, 21,830 of the 21,831 requests for investigation in Austria were 


completed. 
Greece 


Eloments required for the successful initiation and completion of the 
IRP program were available in Greece more than in any other area. 
Registrants for immigration to the United States numbered many 
times more than the 17,000 visas allotted. The relationship between 
the Greek and American Governments was the best possible, thereby 
insuring complete cooperation between ministries, security and police 
agencies of the Greek Government, and IRP in that country. 

The IRP, Athens, office was set up at the American Embassy in 
February 1954, and operations in Salonika were begun in April of the 
same year. Investigators in Greece, who for the most part consisted 
of bilingual Americans of Greek ancestry, established a fine working 
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relationship at all governmental levels. The excellence of coordina- 
tion and desis of cooperation were reflected in the quality of the 
investigative reports prepared and submitted upon each visa applicant 
above the age of 16. In all cases where investigation revealed 
derogatory, conflicting or unresolved information of any sort, inter- 
views were conducted to obtain complete clanfying evidence. 

Of the 2,754 investigations completed by IRP, Salonika, by Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, 638 resulted in the development of questionable, but not 
necessarily visa-excluding information. Of these, 406 were refused 
visas on the basis of information developed by investigations, 129 of 
which were rejections for Communist affiliations. In the same period, 
approximately 21 percent of the approximately 16,400 cases investi- 
gated by IRP, Athens, were found to contain disqualifying information 
of a criminal, moral, political, medical or other nature. 

Noting the many misconceptions concerning the refugee relief 
program prevalent teres its initial stages in Greece, the IRP country 
chief on April 5, 1956, completed a detailed question-and-answer 
pamphlet in the Greek language for distribution throughout the 
country. Copies were given to prospective immigrants prior to their 
interviews at IRP field offices. Utilizing descriptive, hypothetical 
situations to illustrate both grounds of eligibility and ineligibility, the 
pamphlet proved of value in publicizing the program’s mission. In 
the same respect valuable assistance was received from the United 
States Information Service. 

Investigators were given lectures on advanced interviewing tech- 
niques as well as briefings on the country’s recent political history 
and current events. In order to reduce to a minimum any possibility 
of official American acceptance of fraudulent claims to refugee status 
made by visa applicants, IRP, in addition, instituted research studies 
on those sections of the country which had suffered damage during 
military or guerrilla operations or as a result of such natural disasters 
as the earthquake of 1953. Official Greek Government sources and 
field inspections were utilized in the project and lists were compiled 
of the extent of damage sustained by individual villages. Staff 
studies were prepared on organizations in which past or present 
membership by prospective immigrants was considered inimical to 
the best interests of the United States. Information contained in the 
above and related studies was made available to IRP investigators 
for use in interviewing applicants. This type of groundwork proved 
of special value in escapee cases. Of 160 escapee cases completed bv 
Athens in March 1956, more than one-third contained derogatory or 
disqualifying information. 

The extent of IRP activity in Greece is indicated by the fact that 
from March 1954 to January 31, 1956, United States investigators in 
Athens accumulated 7,933 hours of overtime and traveled 450,386 
miles in the course of their duties. Travel included 380,000 miles bv 
automobile, 31,000 by vessel, 34,000 by plane, 3,000 on foot, and 
2,000 by animal. 

Two serious difficulties which would have slowed down less hardy 
or less dedicated men than the United States investigators in Greece 
beset the program from start to finish. The first of these had to do 
with transportation and accommodations. Investigators often trav- 
eled by donkey or by foot in remote areas of the country and slept 
outdoors in sleeping packs because of a lack of public shelter. The 
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second difficulty had to do with endemic disease. Some of the United 
States investigators who traveled out of Athens or Salonika in the 
course of their official responsibilities were afflicted by amebic 
dysentery and/or infectious hepatitis. The same was true with other 
Americans. Despite these and other adverse factors, morale and 

roduction in Greece remained high. In the period March 1954 to 

anuary 31, 1956, the United States investigators, in addition to 
devoting vast numbers of overtime hours, voluntarily forfeited most 
of annual leave accrued; 90 percent of all the annual leave accrued by 
the United States investigators between March 1954 and April 1956 
was never utilized in order that necessary work quotas be met. 

By July 1956, Athens alone had submitted to the Visa Section more 
investigative reports than required for the full quota for Greek visas 
allotted by the act. Together, Athens and Salonika conducted a 
total of 24,208 investigations and suspended action on 4,181 in various 
stages of development. As in Italy, where at the close of the program 
action was suspended on almost 28,000 cases in various phases of visa 
and investigative processing, considerable resentment resulted on the 
part of prospective immigrants, many of whom had liquidated what- 
ever assets they possessed in anticipation of their eventual departure 
for the United States. It is emphasized that such applicants acted 
entirely on their own initiative or on the advice of persons not con- 
nected in any way with the American Government. 

Despite the fact that the Athens consul general did his best to dis- 
courage false hopes among prospective immigrants over the possibility 
of their being processed in time to qualify for visas under the act, his 
efforts in that direction generally met with little success. On June 1, 
1956, & Foreign Service inspector warned in his report on the pro- 
gram’s operations in Greece, that: 

While there is much satisfaction now over the success 80 far achieved, I believe 
a warning is in order: we are faced with a great volume of resentinent which is cer- 
tain to come from disappointed applicants. There are many who, though their 
assurances are already in hand aaa their cases have already been submitted for 
investigation, have little hope of qualifying before the numbers run out. * * * I 
have asked our consular officers to use every occasion to warn the last comers that 
their chances might be slim, but such a warning often does not take effect with a 
person who has built his hopes on an assurance or a petition already in the Lands 
of the Embassy a year before the act expires. * * * 

It is perhaps not an overstatement so say that much of the good will 
engendered toward the United States by the refugee relief program was 
dissipated at its very end in Greece by the continuation of invostiga- 
tions beyond the number needed. In the main, the continuation was 
the result of statistical projection based on apparent requirements, but 
to 8 certain extent it was also the result of the impossibility to assess 
adequately whether or not the Congress would extend the act as 
seemed to be desired in certain legislative quarters. Executive sym- 

athy for similar action had been voiced by President. Eisenhower in 
Hie 1956 state of the Union message in which it was requested that 
“thousands of unfilled openings” from Germany and Austria “be 
distributed to Greece and Italy and to escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain.” Subsequently (in May 1956), the Administrator had 
testified in favor of allocating an additional 10,000 visas to Greece. 
For this reason, it was deemed less expensive in the long run to permit 
the continued field operation of the program in both Greece and Italy 
for an additional — of time untit the will of the Congress had been 


clearly manifeste 
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By the close of the program, IRP, Greece, successfully completed 
24,218 of the 28,311 investigations requested of it. 


Italy 
Italy was allotted the second largest number of visas. The first of 
these was issued at Naples on December 4, 1953, in a ceremony 
attended by Clare Boothe Luce, American Ambassador to Italy, and 
Mr. Scott McLeod, Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act. 

The first IRP investigator arrived in Naples on November 7, 1953, 
and the IRP country chief arrived at the American Embassy in Rome 
on February 2, 1954. Offices were subsequently opened at Genoa in 
February and at Palermo in March 1954. Trieste, the last IRP office 
established in Italy, was opened in late March 1955. 

Originally, estimated investigative workloads and staffing plans 
called for Naples to be the site of the largest Italian IRP operation, 
followed by Genoa and Palermo in that order. Consideration was 
also given to the establishment of suboffices at Venice, Florence, 
Milan, and Catania, As matters turned out, however, Naples re- 
mained not only the largest operation in Italy, but eventually became 
the largest IRP post in the world. By April 1954, Palermo had 
avolvel as she second largest operation in Italy in view of the large 
number of Sicilians qualified for preference status; by December 1954, 
the Palermo consulate general was issuing 25 percent of all program 
visas in Italy, and the combined number of investigations conducted 
by Naples and Palermo was approximately 76 percent. It nover 
became necessary to open the suboffices at Venice, Florence, Milan, 
and Catania. 

In Italy, regional diversities, conditioned by historical, economic, 
and morn ical developments, were prevalent. It was found neces- 
sary for IRP to conduct its mission at each new post with emphasis on 
regional diversity as well as problems common to the operation as a 
whole. Staff studies showed po.sible relationships between such 
factors and the excludability provisions of section 212 (a). Certain 
provinces known to be particularly sympathetic to the Communist 
cause became the subject of study, and prospective immigrants 
applying for visas from these provinces were screened with intensity 
with respect to section 212 (a) (27), (28), and (29) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. The same is true of those provinces which, on 
the basis of officially published Italian statistics, seemed to be addicted 
to criminal activity in any of its multiple forms. 

Direct cooperation received from local authorities was good and, as 
in Greece, was probably due, in part, to the ease with which bilingual 
American investigators were able to establish friendly rapport. The 
obtaining of vital documents such as military-service records, however, 
often took an applicant as long as 24 months. Again, as in the case 
of Greece, most of the initial officer staff in Italy consisted of investi- 
gator trainces, and the development of their professional potential was 
initiated under the supervision of senior officers. Weekly staff 
meetings, in which current needs and improved interviewing tech- 
niques were discussed, became established practice at posts such as 
Genoa, Naples, and Trieste. 

That the investigative phase was a success in Italy is evident from 
the fact that, as mertioned elsewhere, it ig eae its mission long 
before the target date of December 31, 1956. By the end of the pro- 
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gram, IRP Italy had conducted 77,729 of the 94,823 investigations 
requested, Of these last, more than 18,000 were refugees and 3,500 
were escapees, for which category the visa-rejection rate at Naples 
was over 40 percent; 544 cases were of orphans, and the remainder 
were all preference cases. Of the escapee cases, 473 were of the 
reconstructed-history type. 

The proportion of the derogatory cases in Italy remained more or 
less constant until the end of the program, as did the flow of denuncia- 
tory anonymous letters which characterized the overall operation, 
especially in the southern and insular part of the country. The 
charges contained in all such denunciations were investigated and, in 
the majority of cases, were found to have no basis. A number, 
however, were valuable in that fresh leads were furnished investigators 
for consequent development in dubious cases where no conclusions 
based on facts had been possible. For example, when it was charged 
that a visa applicant had, many years earlier, been convicted of 4 
crime for which he was later amnestied, the first thing done was to 
mail the interested party an offie:>l letter requesting his submission 
of a trial record. Such trial tra’. «pts were often received, while in 
other cases denials and protesta..vus of innocence made it imperative 
to conduct further investigations. 

As in France, Greece, Lebanon, Iran, and elsewhere, one of the 
severe problems which confronted IRP investigators in Italy was the 
embodiment in that nation’s penal code of an elaborate system of 
amnesties and rehabilitations which differed markedly from American 
juridical practice and legal traditions. Under the Italian system, 
amnesties could be granted for either criminal or political offenses. 
Amnesties granted in the first instances were usually on an individual 
basis, while those conferred in the second instance were usually col- 
lective. On certain occasions, such as the accession to office of Presi- 
dent Gronchi on April 30, 1955, a liberal general amnesty was decreed 
for prisoners of all types. Thousands were released from jails all over 
the country. 

Under Italian law, amnestied persons are, after a period of time, 
restored to full civil rights and are entitled to have thoir penal record 
certificate stamped negative. Inasmuch as one of the numerous docu- 
ments required of each visa applicant above the age of 14 was a penal- 
record certificate, IRP, Italy, soon discounted all such documents as 
unreliable insofar as they were supposed to reflect police records, 
Instances occurred in which visa applicants submitting negatively 
stamped certificates were found to have serious criminal Petes | 
which rendered them excludable from the United States. 

Post-World War II political amnesties were of interest to investi- 
— since they often involved large numbers of people who had 

een grouped together in collective actions of a subversive sort, such as 
partisan outrages committed after Italy’s liberation. Trial trans- 
scripts in such cases might, as in instances of criminal conspiracy, 
contain the names of defendants among which those of other visa 
applicants from the same town or district might be found. From such 
records, lists of names were compiled for future operational use. 
Previously, similar lists of political and criminal undesirables were 
prepared by consular officers, usually from current newspapers and 
other public sources. By these and other special techniques, IRP, 
Italy, was able to accomplish its mission successfully. 
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The Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxeribourg 

The Dutch ethnic allotment of visas equaled that of the special 
Greek allocation. It was not until January 20, 1954, however, that 
the Netherlands Government announced its reudiness to issue certifi- 
cates of readmission. Dutch officials made it clear at the time that 
their willingness to agree was, in part, based on the plight of approxi- 
mately 12,000 Dutch victims of recent floods who at that time had 
not yet been resettled. Paradoxically, however, these very same 
victims proved reluctant to immigrate to the United States. During a 
conference at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, The Hague, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954, representatives of the Netherlands Government and the 
United States came to an agreement over basic procedures, including 
investigative, to be used in implenienting provisions of the Refugee 
Relief Act in Holland. 

The agreement between the Royal Netherlands Government and the 
United States provided for fullest cooperation of the Netherlands 
Emigration Service (NES) in the conduct of investigations through 
the facilities of its 315 field offices. Under provisions of the agree- 
ment it was the function of the NES to issue certificates attesting to 
the fact that an applicant had been displaced from his usual place of 
abode by (a) military operations in the Netherlands during World 
War IT, (8) developments in Indonesia, and (ec) the 1958 floods. It 
was also the function of NES to certify that an applicant was not 
permanently established insofar as his current residence and employ- 
ment were concerned, 

The American consulate at Rotterdam was designated as the post 
to process all visa applications in the Netherlands. The Embassy at 
The Hague was designated as the site for the IRP country chief’s 
office, who arrived there on March 3, 1954. First visas at Rotterdam 
were presented to the applicants by Administrator Scott McLeod 
on May 14, 1954. 

Operational procedures for the Netherlands were similar to those 
ennloved in Italy, but, whereas in the latter country no problem ex- 
isted in obtaining assurances from the Unit. ' States for prospective 
emigrants, the same was not true in the case uf the Dutch. Still 
another impediment to rapid progress during the first 16 months was 
the difficultv experienced by visa officers in qualifving applicants as 
refugees. This factor retarded the processing of applications which, 
in turn, resulted in only a small number of cases being referred for 
investigation. This interpretive obstruction was overcome by July 
1955, but. did not help to increase the assurance rate for Netherlands © 
applicants. <A severe deficiency of assurances, therefore, continued 
throughout 1955 and well into 1956. It was only after the Roval 
Dutch Government agreed to begin paving voluntary agencies $25 for 
each assurance received that the situation began to improve. From 
the inception of operations until December 1956, IRP, Netherlands, 
completed 18,158 investigations of 18,520 requested. 

In August 1954, IRP, Belgium, and IRP, Luxembourg, opened 
headquarters in Antwerp, in anticipation of having to conduct 4,000 
investigations on visa applicants in that area. As in Germany, 
Austria, Great Britain, France, and Scandinavia, but possibly to a 
lesser extent than in Italy and Greece, the examination of all avail- 
able documentation presented an important aspect of the investiga- 
tive phase in Antwerp, since, in the case of most visa applicants, 
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available documents did not go beyond the period of arrival in Belgium 
or Luxembourg. Changes of name, identity, and other vital sta- 
tistics, without due process of law, were the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. This was particularly true of former Russian nationals and 
ex-members of the Vasalov army who had, at the end of World War 
II, destroyed most or all identification papers and assumed new 
identities in order to avoid repatriation and probable execution. In 
many such cases, no visa action could be taken. 

The overall degree of cooperation received from the host govern- 
ments was good, with the Grand Duchy enjoying the distinction of 
being the only country which issued its prospective emigrants two 
certificates of readmission since all United States visas for Luxem- 
hourg residents were issued in Belgium. 

Of the 10,000 4 (a) (3) visas allotted under the act, 2,120 were 
allotted to Belgium and Luxembourg—-hardly sufficient to meet the 
demand for visas from these 2 countries. Of the 4,298 investigations 
requested, 3,264 were completed by the cessation of operations. 


Scandinavia 

In June 1955, Copenhagen was designated program headquarters 
for Scandinavia. Suboffices were opened at Goteborg and Stock- 
holm and a temporary office in Oslo was maintained from October 
1955 to January 1946. Operations in Denmark were similar to those 
in Norway and both host governments gave evidence of welcoming 
the opportunity to reduce the number of permanent resident for- 
eigners. The caliber of refugees in Sweden was high, all of the appli- 
cants consisting of Balts, Estonians, Lithuanians, and Latvians-— 
who in the main had resided in Sweden for as long as 11 years and had 
excellent. records there despite their refusal to become Swedish citi- 
zens. Sweden was not eager to lose such people and perhaps for this 
reason the degree of cooperation received trom local authorities there 
was somewhat retarded, Swedish acquiescenve on July 2, 1955, fol- 
lowed earlier agreements between her sister Scandinayian States and 
Washington. 

The operation in Scandinavia was a small one. By the end of the 
program, 5 visas were issued to orphans in Helsinki, while 47 (3 below 
the allotted 50) were issued in Copenhagen to persons possessing a 
variety of skills. Engineers, mechanics, and one young physician 
were among these. The Copenhagen staff also handlec the entire 
operation in Norway and all 50 allotted visas were issued there, while 
508 were granted in Sweden. In the last country, 622 investigations 
were completed under fairly restrictive, but still adequate, security 
screening conditions. In the Swedish operation, 28 visas were denied 
on medical grounds and 88 on the basis of inadequate documentation, 


France and Great Britain 

Under section 4 (a) (4) special provisions had been made for former 
members of the Polish Republic’s armed forees who had fought in 
World War IT in Italy and elsewhere and who, subsequent to hostili- 
ties, had chosen exile in Britain rather than return to their Soviet- 
dominated homeland. Two thousand visas were set aside for such 
refugees, mostly former members of the Anders army who had been 
honorably discharged and who, although resident. in the British Isles 
at. the time of the act’s passage, had not acquired United Kingdom 


citizenship. 
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Because of British interpretation, only those Polish veterans who 
had served under British command were considered eligible to receive 
certificates of readmission. This was not, of course, the intent of the 
act, since it made no mention that the visa applicant had to have 
served under British command. On account of this interpretation, 
many Polish veterans who had been bona fide members of the Polish 
forces under French command, or had instead been members of the 
Polish home army (which was duly recognized, supported, and paid 
by the British) were unable to qualify for a visa. The same rulin 
applied to former Polish soldiers residing in the British Isles who Had 
been taken prisoners by the Germans in the earliest days of the war 
and subsequently spent considerable time in prisons and camps. 
Misinterpretive as the British action may have a in reference to 
American intent, the fact remains that by limiting eligible visa appli- 
cants to those who had served directly under British command, full 
security screening was facilitated for the London staff. In this 
ea a British authorities were cooperative. 
small number of former Polish and other Iron Curtain nationals, 
including orphans, were also processed in Lisbon after the Portuguese 
Government agreed to the issuance of readmission certificates on 
July 14, 1955. In all, 25 visas were issued at Lisbon, 1 at Oporto 
and 5 at Ponta Delgada. Of the 31 visas issued in Portugal, 11 were 
toorphans. All 14 visas issued at Madrid, Spain, and the 5 issued at 
Bilboa, were to orphans. 
By the end of March 1956, 125 investigations were terminated by 
IRP, London. Of these, 105 were for lack of sustained interest on the 

art of the applicants, As in Italy, Greece, and elsewhere, similar 
instances of lagging interest in emigrating to the United States were 
based on family considerations, such as dislike to leave an aged parent 
or daughter just turned 21 and with no marriage prospects, Behind and 
unattended. Many eligible persons throughout the world did not 
apply for visas because of not wanting to break up their families. In 
this respect, the law, intended as a humanitarian measure, became an 
incomprehensible mystery to many potential applicants in the United 
“4 and elsewhere. 

IRP, Paris, commenced limited operations on July 15, 1954, and 
due to an initial shortage of personnel made slow headway until 
August 1955. In the meantime, a suboffice was opened in Marseilles, 
while cases in Bordeaux were handled on a mobile basis from Paris. 
Of the 1,048 cases completed in France as of December 30, 1955, 165 
contained derogatory information of a not necessarily Yar gi sey. 
nature, By the end of the program, IRP, France, had conducte 
4,972 of the 5,938 requests for investigation received; while London 
concluded 2,492 of the 2,983 investigation requests received by it. 

In Paris and elsewhere, screening officers were of assistance to local 
United States public health officers in the reconstruction of an appli- 
cant’s medica] history. Military service records which each adult 
male applicant had to furnish in Italy, Greece, and elsewhere were 
helpful in revealing information of medical interest, such as histories 
of epilepsy or tuberculosis. Investigators detected signs of emotional 
disturbances in applicants during interviews and received later con- 
firmation of their suspicions from the American doctors to whom such 
information was conveyed. ‘Training in similar detection work was 
—— in part through special medical films and accompanying 
ectures provided by the United States Public Health Service. 
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Near East 

IRP, Near East, was the last area activated under the program, 
Organized in early 1955, it covered operations in Lebanon, Jordan, 
Turkey, Iran, Kuwait, and Egypt through offices in Beirut, Amman, 
Istanbul, and Teheran. Operations in Kuwait and Egypt were 
handled through Beirut on a mobile basis. Because of nonagreement 
to the issuance of certificates of readmission, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Iraq remained outside the program. 

As 4 result of the type of work, the wide area covered and the inade- 

uacy of lateral communications, IRP, Near East, evolved into a 
chain of semiautonomous field offices. Despite the geographic and 
ethnographic particularities, a certain uniformity of procedures and 
organization was successfully maintained. Adaption to local idio- 
syncracies and fluctuating political situations was accomplished 
without relaxing stringent security standards, 

Two distinct categories of “refugees” came within the scope of the 
act in the Near East. Applicants qualifying as ‘‘escapees” were 
processed exclusively in Turkey and Iran, while activity in Jordan 
and Lebanon was limited to “Palestinian refugees” as prescribed by 
section 4 (a) (14). It was only because of no covering provision in 
the act, however, that a substantial number of otherwise qualified 
escapees in Jordan and Lebanon were excluded from consideration 
under the escapee provisions, As in the case of Rotterdam, the 
program’s operations in the Near Kast were hampered by a lack of 
sponsor assurances and, to a lesser extent, by the reluctance of the 
member States of the Arab League to encourage the emigration of 
Palestine refugees. 

Fine cooperation was furnished by the Turkish authorities in the 
investigative processing of principally Bulgarian escapees. As in the 
case of escapees in Greece, many of the cases processed in Turkey 
involved Bulgarian nationals. The checking and verification of 
documents in all such cases was difficult and not the least reason for 
this was the difference between the Julian and Gregorian calendars '° 
and sometimes either or both of these documents with the Moslem 
calendar." Because of the fact that many of the escapees had 
westernized their names from the Cyrillic or Greek alphabets, it was 
necessary to check every possible spelling variation of both proper and 
placenames. In ethnic Bulgarian visa applicants, additional obstacles 
were presented by the fact that family names could undergo changes 
every generation, Thus, a Bulgarian applicant whose first name was 
Dinko, whose father’s name was Ivan, and whose grandfather had 
been christened Stanko, was known es Dinke Ivanof (son of Ivan) 
Stankof (son of Stanko). If Dinko, in turn, had a son named Ivan, 
the latter would be known as Ivan Dinkof Ivanof with the Stankof 
surname of his great grandfather being dropped. A daughter of the 
same Dinko, on the other hand, would call ‘eiaelf by her Christian 
name, followed by the surnames Dinkova Ivanova and upon marriage 
would replace these last by her husband’s first and second names in 
feminine form. Such unusual local customs influencing identification 
hampered investigative procedures. 

On January 11, 1955, the Royal Iranian Government announced its 
intent to issue certificates of readmission to all apphcants granted 


0 Thirteen days. 
"' The current Moslem ycar is 1376 so that the difference between the Moslem and Christian calendars 


is 581 years. 
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visas in Iran. On October 24, 1955, Teheran began its operation and 
by the end of the program completed 233 complex investigations. All 
told, 3,664 of the 3,691 investigations requested in the Near East were 


concluded. 


Far East 

Delay in satisfactory negotiations for reentry certification and other 
intergovernmental procedures delayed operations in the Far East until 
July 1954. Thereafter, operations necessary to complete the investi- 

ations required to issue the 7,000 visas authorized for the Far East 

y section 4 (a) (11), (12), and (13) developed rapidly. In addition, 
2,108 orphan visa numbers were allotted to the Far East from tue 
4,000 authorized. 

The first investigators reached Tokyo and Taipei in the middle of 
July 1954, Hong Kong on August 11, and Seoul in September of the 
same year. Staffed on a temporary basis in January 1955, Singapore 
was made permanent in February and operations were begun in 
Manila in July 1955. Manila, however, was closed on November 8, 
1955, since the number of registered applicants did not. justify the 
maintenance of separate offices, IRP coverage of the Philippines was 
then handled from Taipei. 

Even before Hong Kong was able to commence operations, 366 
verified assurances had been received there, along with 2,500 visa 
applications from principal registrants affecting a total of 5,024 indi- 
viduals. By January 1955, the number of assurances in the British 
Crown Colony had amounted to approximately 900. 

More so than in any other part of the world, difficulty was encoun- 
tered by American authorities in obtaining agreement from various 
sovereign powers in the Far East to the issuance of certificates of 
readmission, Agreements were reached with the Crown Colony at 
Hong Kong on September 30, 1954 (this agreement was not satis- 
factory and had to be revised in December) and with the Portugese 
authorities at Macau on July 18, 1955. The Chinese Government at 
Taipei initially sought to issue certificates of readmission valid for 
only 18 months, but this proposal was deemed unacceptable under 
the provisions of section 7 (d). 

By January of 1955, however, a satisfactory agreement was made 
with the Chinese Government. The Government of Indonesia, on the 
other hand, declined to agree on issuance of certificates of readmission 
except on a limited ad hoc basis. In all, the Indonesian Government 
issued four certificates of readmission permitting a qualified Chinese 
family to migrate under section 4 (a) (13), This, however, was a 
special instance, since the principal applicant had faithfully served 
the Indonesian Government in one of its national universities. Other 
Chinese applicants processed in Indonesia under section 4 (a) (13) 
were forced to incur the additional expense of traveling to Taiwan in 
order to make formal visa applications and be assured of certificates 
of readmission. 

The first refugee program visa issued in Hong Kong was to an 
orphan. The first visa issued at the same post under section 4 (a) 
(11) was issued on September 16, 1954, and under section 4 (a) (12) 
on the following day. It was not until February 21, 1955, however, 
that the first visa was issucd to an ethnic Chinese bearer of an endorsed 
passport, as provided for in section 4 (a) (18). 
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By December 31, 1954, 10 investigators were on duty in the Far 
East, a few having arrived each month. Only 210 visas had been 
issued, the majority of which were under the orphan provisions. One 

ear later on December 31, 1955, visas had been issued in the Far 
ast to 2,503 individuals, By the same date, 1,620 investigations 
had been completed and 1,086 visas had been issued at Hong Kong. 

Although the Chinese authorities in the early stages of the program 
were not, for internal policy reasons, enthusiastic about the aims of 
the act, they subsequently cooperated with the program coordinator 
in implementation of its security provisions, ‘The Chinese Govern- 
ment maintained effective control over potentially qualified refugees 
in its own interest by screening all applicants prior to issuance of 
passports, exit permits, and certificates of readmission. The local 
authorities instituted complex procedures and required comprehensive 
information from those prospective immigrants who sought to obtain 
endorsed passports for qualifications under section 4 (a) (13). Even- 
tually, however, the Chinese Government eased its requirements so 
that by the end of 1955, 163 of the 200 visas issued in Taipei by that 
date were 4 (a) (13) visas. 

The area covered by the office at Singapore was extensive, incor- 

orating as it did the Crown Colony of Singapore, the Malayan 

ederation, British Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak. In addition, the 
operational jurisdiction if IRP, Singapore, also included South Viet- 
nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, hea Indonesia, West New 
Guinea, Portuguese Timor, India, Ceylon, and Australia. Al- 
though initially amenable to the idea, Thailand and South Vietnam 
delayed action on granting certificates of readmission toward the 
close of the program. Difficulties of the same order also developed in 
the Federation of Malaya on account of local immigration laws, 
which forbade the extension of reentry privileges to persons living 
in the area under expired temporary residence permits, Similar prob- 
lems also arose in Sarawak and North Borneo, but were resolved 
there with relative case. In part, at least, these difficulties appear 
to have stemmed from the fact that mest of the qualified applicants 
in the area had originated on the China mainland and, as such, held 
little status with or sympathy from the local governments. In all, 
143 investigations were completed within the wide jurisdictional area 
of Singapore. 

In addition to the other problems common to all IRP offices in 
the Far East, Tokyo had to contend with difficulties peculiar to its 
own area, Outstanding was the fact that Korea had for many years 
been administratively a part of Japan and thousands of Koreans had 

one to the island nation to establish residence. There they had 
een divided by the Japanese into North and South Koreans for 
purposes of registry, 

There was also a large Chinese minority in Japan, many of whom 
were qualified as refugees since they had fled from their native land 
in the face of the Communist invasion. There were also orphans of 
mixed ancestry in Japan as a result of the occupation, whose mothers 
and guardians had expressed willingness to relinquish their children 
for adoption. Flood victims, in the southern prefectures, likewise 
expressed interest in emigrating to the United States. These were 
in addition to Japanese repatriates from Manchuria and Korea who 
were outside of their usual place of abode. 
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According to section 4 (a) (13), all Chinese passports had to be en- 
dorsed by the Chinese Nationalist Government or their authorized 
representative abroad, and the Chinese Embassy at Tokyo made it 
clear that it lacked such power. The Japanese Government, on the 
other hand, originally agreed to provide all qualified refugees with 
passports and certificates of readmission. It later balked in issuing 
such certificates to alien residents within its borders, thereby dis- 

ualifying Chinese, White Russians and Korean applicants. The 
epublic of Korea adopted the same stand by refusing to grant read- 
mission certificates to any alien resident seeking to go aoa as & 
refugee emigrant. The Korean provision affected both Chinese and 
non-Asiatic refugees. Later both countries issued all of the required 
documents to the limited number of applicants involved. The 
Chinese Government at Taipei, however, had to guarantee readmis- 
sion to Taiwan recipients of Chinese visas before either the Japanese 
or Korean Government would issue readmission certificates to Chinese 
applicants in the two countries. 
ield investigation in the Far East entailed the interviewing of 
neighbors, employees, leads, and other sources less subject to an 
applicant’s control than his given references. By far the most effec- 
tive liaison for the areas was established with the Chinese Nationalist 
authorities. For the first year, however, IRP in the Far East suffered 
notably from a lack of qualified personnel. 

In cach consulate there was a continuing and mutually beneficial 
exchange of investigative information between the regular or career 
consular personnel and program investigators. Regular program visa 
officers stationed in the area were gencraily agreed on the desirability 
and value of full field investigations on all visa applicants. Such in- 
vestigations when conducted by qualified personnel enabled the visa 
officer to do a much greater volume of work with more confidence in 
the accuracy of his decisions, especially where visa denials wero 
necessary. 

The percentage of visa fraud cases was high in Hong Kong and issu- 
ance there of 3,694 visas to applicants under RRA helped not only to 
relieve immigration pressures, Sut also helped to diminish the activi- 
ties of professional racketeers connected with visa fraud activities. 
The elimination of undeserving applicants by investigation increased 
the chances of deserving ahs in the area for visas. On the other 
hand, IRP investigators were not infrequently able to discover evi- 
dence of the falsity of standing charges previously made against an 
applicant and known to our visa issuance officers. In not a few such 
instances applicants would have been mandatorily excludable from 
the United States had not IRP been able to prove their innocence. 

Of benefit to a number of future visa recipients in Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Taipei, and elsewhere in the Far East, will be the alrea 
existent reports of investigation identifying those members of their 
family who did not accompany them to the United States under the 
program, In the past, attempts at fraudulent entry have been so 
widespread that any Chinese emigrant who became an American citi- 
zen was automaticlly suspect when in sending for his family it de- 
veloped almost inevitably that there was a heavy preponderance of 
males in its composition. A thorough investigative report establish- 
ing the actual presence of a family, or other relationship at a time 
when a family member emigrated, will doubtless relieve later appli- 
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cants of the heavy burden of proof. In addition, American authori- 
ties passing on the case will have an excellent basis for any further 
inquiries they may wish to make, 

hat the refugee relief program in the Far East was a success is 
beyond question. The IRP phase was completed on schedule with a 
final total of 8,006 visas issued, plus an additional 711 orphans who 
were admitted as parolees after all numbers under section 5 (a) 
became exhausted--making a final total of 8,719 refugees and orphans 
admitted to the United States from the Far East under the act. All 
told, 11,482 of the 13,483 requests for investigation received in the 
Far East were successfully completed. 


Results and appraisals of investigations 

es the course of the program 276,999 investigations were 
requested on visa applicants and 250,960 investigations were com- 
pleted by the termination date; 7,081 reconstruction history investi- 
gations were requested and 6,993 were completed; 16,006 investiga- 
tions were requested on the visa applicants endorsed by the United 
States escapee program—~14,154 of these investigations were completed. 

The average investigative man-hours per investigation were 10.575 
hours per case, (This factor represents man-hours by United States 
and local staff.) 

The ratio of investigations conducted to visas issued was 1.25. 

The percentage of IRP reports containing information of interest to 
other United States security agencies was 17.5. 


ASSURANCES 


One of the principal requirements for the issuance of a visa under 
the Refugee Relief Act was the submission of an assurance for each 
refugee made by an American citizen guaranteeing housing, employ- 
ment and support. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance to tbe success of 
the act of the role played by Annerican citizen sponsors in giving 
assurances that a refugee would have (1) suitable employment with- 
out displacing someone, (2) housing without displacing someone, and 
(3) evidence that he would not beome a public charge. It was realized 
by the Administrator at the outset that the success or failure of the 
refugee relief program would in a large sense be dependent on the 
number of assurances received. 

For convenience, section 7 (a) of the act relating to assurances is 


reproduced herewith: 


Except as otherwise herein provided, no visa shall be issued to any alien under 
this Act unless an assurance, in accordance with regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to this Act, shail first have been given by a citisen or citizens of the United 
States that such alien, if admitted into the United States, will be suitably em- 
ployed without displucing some other person from employment and that such 
alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall accompany such alien and 
who propose to live with such alien will not become public charges and will have 
housing without. displacing some other person from such housing. The spouse 
and unmarried dependent sons and daughters under twenty-one years of age, in- 
cluding stepsons and stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 
1], 1953, of such alien, shall not be required to have such assurances made in their 
behalf. The assurances shall be submitted to the Administrator and it shall be 
the duty of the Administrator to verify the authenticity and bona fides of such 


'! Assurances Received From United Statea Citizens (chart), appendix, p. 127, Verifled assurances by 
States, appendix, p. } 
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assurances and such assurances shall be subject to final acceptance and approval 
by consular and immigration officers. Blanket assurances or assurances not sub- 
mitted by a responsible individual! citizen or citizens, shall not be considered as 
satisfying the requirements of this section. The assurances for employment 
and housing shall be indexed and filed in such manner so as to show the specific 
address or addresses in the United States in which both the employment and 
housing are available, the type of employment and housing which are available, 
and the conditions and terms of the employment. Each assurance shall be a 
personal caine tee of the individual citizen or citizens giving or submitting such 
assurance. ‘This subsection shall have no applicability to the alien eligible under 
paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of section 4 (a) of this Act, if such alien provides 
satisfactory evidence that he will not become a public charge. No visa shall be 
issued under the allotment of forty-five thousand visas heretofore made by para- 
graph (5) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in Italy, or under the allotment 
of fifteen thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (7) of subsection 4 (a) of 
this Act to refugees in Greece, or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas 
heretofore made by paragraph (9) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in the 
Netherlands, to an alien who qualifies under the preferences pene in paragraph 
(2), (3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, until 
satisfactory evidence is presented to the responsible consular officer to establish 
that the alien in question will have suitable employment and housing, without 
displacing any other person therefrom, after arrival in the United States. Veri- 
fication of such available employment and housing shall be made in accordance 
with such regulations as the Administrator may, in his discretion, prescribe for 
the administration of the Act, including job order clearances by the United States 
Employment Service and its affiliated State employment services, 4 certification 
by local housing authorities wherever they exist and are authorized and prepared 
to make such certifications, 


Early lack of assurances 

The greatest single element adversely affecting the successful im- 
plementation of the Refugee Act was the lack of an adequate flow of 
assurances from American citizens for housing, support, and employ- 
ment of persons eligible for assistance under the law. This factor 
had a particularly depressing influence on the program for expellees 
and escapees in Germany and Austria, Dutch relatives and refugees 
residing in the Netherlands, Palestine refugees from the Near East, 
and non-Asian refugees in the Far East. 

Under the act, the refugee relief program’s work actually began when 
the assurances were received. The responsibility for securing the 
assurances was primarily borne by the voluntary agencies with supple- 
mental aid from governors’ committees and other citizen groups. 

The basic reasons assurances were not forthcoming was fack of 
public interest, the statutory and regulatory intricacies of sponsorship 
and visa processing, and the problem of getting the prospective ap- 
plicants and the prospective sponsors together. Many voluntary 
agencies cooperating with the program recognized the magnitude of 
the problem and established offices in foreign countries to facilitate 
their work. In some instances private citizens of this country, repre- 
senting themselves or particular voluntary agencies, or governors’ 
committees for the refugee program, went to Europe at their own ex- 
pense to interview prospective applicants; selected those whom they 
thought could be most easily integrated into American life; and then 
returned to the United States to interest prospective American spon- 
sors in these applicants. 

Civic, religious, fraternal, and nationality groups cooperat:1 in 
dramatizing the need for sponsors of refugees under the act. The 
National Advertising Council approved the listing of the refugee relief 
program, which resulted in radio, television, and newspaper coopera- 
tion. Of special mention was the invaluable aid of the Members of 
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Congress, one of whom voluntarily made speeches in such widely scat- 
tered cities as New York, San Francisco, Chicago, and St. Louis, en- 
couraging citizen sponsorship. Spearheading the whole drive at 
grassroots level, were the governors’ committees for the refugee pro- 
gram, and the voluntary agencies. 


Preprocessing 

On February 18, 1955, the Administrator instructed the consular 
Officers to follow a pattern called preprocessing of cases. ‘‘Preproces- 
sing,” in simple terms, meant that a case could be processed before 
the receipt of an assurance if the endorsing agency stated that an as- 
surance to cover the case would be received. The obvious advantage 
of this as a speedup procedure was that individual cases could Be 
processed and made ready for completion upon the arrival of an in- 
dividual assurance. 

Actually 142,300 cases were preprocessed, or started through with- 
out individual assurances, between February 18, 1955, and the cutoff 
dates. Of these, 112,378 received assurances and went into the 
‘pipeline,’ while 11,682 cases did not receive the proper assurances 
according to the requirements of the act. The balance, 18,240, com- 
prised a Tallout for various reasons such as not meeting labor, health, 
or security regulations, or canceled voluntarily. | 


Voluntary welfare agency cooperation 

Under the terms of this act, assurances for refugees could be ob- 
tained through members of recognized voluntary welfare agencics or 
by direct application to the Refugee Relief Act Admunistrator. 
Thirty-six voluntary agencies * were approved by the Administrator, 
and cooperated to obtain assurances from their members and friends. 
Regular meetings were held with the leaders of these agencies to dis- 
cuss the progress of the gina to review regulations, and to hear 
suggestions that would help attain the objectives of the program. 
Great contributions in manpower, in preparation and distribution of 
literature, in publicizing the program eae their own members 
and the public press were made by the voluntary agencies. 

A peblic advisory group '* named by the Administrator also met 
7 with him as a helpful link with citizen’s points of view. 

he Administrator, during the first few months of the program, 
developed an informal procedure under which agencies recognized by 
him could endorse the assurances of individual American citizens in 
both refugee and orphan cases. The agencies were not permitted to 
execute assurance forms as assurers or coassurers in view of the 
statutory restriction that assurances had to be given by citizens who 
would thereby assum a persona! obligation. 

The Department of State considered that, in view of the absence, 
as far as is known, of any court decision on the extent of a sponsor’s 
liability, the obligation undertaken by him was of a moral nature 
rather than a legal contract, and that the relations between sponsor 
and refugee would be, in general, the same as those between the 
sponsor and any American citizen whom he might take into his 
employ and undertake to prevent from becoming a public charge. 
It will be recalled that a provision in an early draft of this legislation, 
which would have required an immigrant to subscribe to an oath 


8 Recognized voluntar neles, appendix, p. 125, 
4 Composition of public visory group, appendix, p. 128. 
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that he would remain in the employment assured to him by a sponsor, 
was stricken from the bill before it was enacted by Congress. Such 
fA requirement would have been tantamount to involuntary servitude 
which, except as a punishment for crime, is prohibited by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

While the refugee immigrant, in the absence of a contractual obli- 
gation, could not be required to remain in the employ of his sponsor 
and was free to improve his lot by accepting more favorable employ- 
ment, 1t has also been held that a sponsor cannot be bound to con- 
tinue the employment of an immigrant who is found to be unqualified 
or unsatisfactory. 

Until about April of 1955, the slow rate of receipt of assurances 
was & considerable problem and, of course, affected adversely the 
rate of visa issuance. The Administrator took every possible step 
to acquaint Americans with the provisions of the act regarding assur- 
wnces, Including the assignment of a public-affairs staff whose energics 
were exclusively devoted to efforts to publicize the fact that the pro- 
gram necded assurances and to inform prospective sponsors of how 
they could filo assurances, either independently or through the volun- 
tary welfare agencies. 

The time involved in verification of an assurance and mailing it 
from the Department of State to the appropriate consular office 
abroad ' was reduced to an average of 2 days by April of 1955. The 
energetic efforts of RRA staff members, coupled with the efforts of 
voluntary agencies, to stimulate interest among citizens in furnishing 
assurances was a key factor in the success of the refugee relief pro- 
gram. In the majority of areas covered by the legislation, the assur- 
ances received provided for many more people than the available 
visas, so that the Department was obliged to announce dates beyond 
which additional assurances could not be accepted for processing. 
The areas involved and the cutoff dates follow: 


eee yet met 


} 


Section of act , Cutoff date 
' 

4(a 7} a 4 in e ubagewdenacee Nov, 28, 1955 
4 (a) (6) and 4 (a) (6).......... 2... ‘ Dee. 31,1955 
© AB) CD) oo sede el eis Muar. 26, 1956 
BO) 1G) eves cence chs vitatesa ke oe May = 7, 1956 
OCG) 3 does heer nwe ewes oh ‘June 4, 1956 
4 (a) (3). .....-..... iveeuaaiseuan | June 11,1956 
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The graph attached in the appendix '* illustrates the rate of 
receipt of assurances, slow at first, then increasing to such a degree 
that many of the allotments provided by the Congress were over- 
subscribed. Another appendix page’ shows the division of assur- 
ances received among the voluntary agencies. Assurance credit is 
assigned in these statistics solely to agencies that were final endorsers 
of sponsorships. Agencies operating only in this country in many 
cases prepared assurances and turned over the completed forms to 
agencics that maintained staffs overseas and were in position to 
register migrants and handle them to destination. Since it is 1mpos- 
sible in such cases to make a division of credit. in these statisties, 
under the reporting system used, agencies that originated assurances 

1 Verified assurances by consular district, appendix, p. 129. 


1# Issuance of visas and rate of receipt of assurances, appendix, p. 131. 
1 Verified assurances by voluntary agencies, appendiz, p. 132. 
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but were not final endorsers will be obliged, in presenting figures to 
their memberships, to draw from their own records the total assur- 
ances for which they were responsible. 


Governors’ committees ® 

Supplementing the efforts of the Department of State and the 
voluntary agencies in directing public attention to the need of citizen 
assuralces ject were governors’ committees for the refugee 
relief program. Forty-one governors took affirmative action follow- 
ing the President’s suggestion for such committees, conveyed to 
them by his letter of August 7, 1954. 

The program had been launched without specific provision for 
informing citizens that individual assurance action was necessary 
before a refugee could obtain a visa and start for the United States, 
During the first year of the program, the voluntary agencies, which 
had been called upon by the Administrator to carry on the assurance 
solicitation and resettlement phases, were the information arms 
available to the program. 

Anticipating additional advantages of a civic level approach in 
stimulating citizen action, and noting the work of a New York State 
committee in the refugee field, the President wrote governors of tho 


Other 47 States: 


It would greatly stimulate the speed and effectiveness of this program if you 
would consider appointing a governor’s committee to operate within your State. 


He added: 


Your assistance in this great humanitarian program will always be a source of 
great personal satisfaction and will be a genuine service to many communities in 


your State. 

Functions of the committees, as set forth in materials forwarded 
the governors, were to disseminate information, contact fitms, labor 
and farm groups, voluntary agencies and others to stimulate assur- 
ances, guide resettlement of refugees to enable them to make maxi- 
mum contributions, promote public understanding of voluntary 
agency programs and accomplishments, and keep the governors and 
State agencies in touch with developments in the refugee field. 

Karly favorable action by governors on the committee suggestion 
led to the establishment of a monthly bulletin of program information 
sent to State committee chairmen and members, to voluntary agencies 
and others who indicated interest in keeping up with developments. 
In the summer of 1955, the Administrator and Peace Administrator 
joined in inviting to Washington the chairmen of the committees for 
a 2-day conference, August 1 and 2, in the Department of State 
Auditorium. Thirty-seven States were represented at the meeting. 

Highlight of the conference was a meeting with President Hisen- 
hower in the White House rose garden, where he emphasized the 
importance of the committee ore thanked the chairmen for their 
helpfulness, and greeted each personally. Secretary of State Dulles 
spoke to the conference of the foreign policy values in the program, 
and Secretary of Labor Mitchell gave assurance that the country’s 
labor market could easily assimilate the workers brought in by the 
Refugee Relief Act. Those attending the conference named their 
own chairman, Walter H. Bieringer, head of the Massachusetts 
committee, and participated in roundtable discussions of activities 


§ Governors’ committees by States with names of chairmen, appendix, p. 182. 
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developed in the various States, and committee relationships to the 
work of the voluntary agencies. These agencies were also repre- 
sented at the sessions. 

Responsibilities for liaison with the State committees wero assumed 
by 8 special assistant to the Deputy Administrator. He published the 
monthly bulletin, kept in touch with chairmen and members by 
correspondence, answering their inquiries and directing their attention 
to developments affecting their States. When invited, he or others 
of the program mot with the committees or gave special assistances 
requested. Of particular value to committees were refugee destina- 
tion lists on a State-by-State basis, prepared and distributed previous 
to the arrivals of refugee ships. These lists, developed from informa- 
tion forwarded from overseas by the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration, showed the name and country of origin of 
the refugee, name and address of his sponsor, and the endorsing 
voluntary agency. Such information helped develop program interest 
on @ State-community basis and public understanding of local respon- 
sibilities in resettlement. 

Governors’ committees ranged in size from J) member to 54. The 
average size was 14 persons. Makeup varied, Some were essentially 
citizen groups, often with representation from various sections of the 
State. A member of the governor's official family was chairman in 
25 States. Other chairmen were not connected with the State govern- 
ment, but some had experience in refugee resettlement. Several were 
clergymen. Subcommittee plans were tried in a number of States. 
One set up regional groups, another congressional district representa- 
tions. County committees were named in one State, and mayors were 
appointed to head community subgroups in another. Some governors’ 
committees considered public information to be their primary function. 
Others also made contacts with firms and individuals to sign up spon- 
sors and to secure job placements, cooperating with and supplementing 
the efforts of voluntary agencies. Many governors followed the sug- 
gestion that one of their members be the head of the State’s employ- 
ment service. Committee secretaries assisted chairmon in 12 States. 
One worked nearly full time, loaned from a State agency. Several 
other secretaries divided time between their State position responsi- 
bilities and committee work. Only one Stats had a substantial appro- 
priation of funds to aid committee work. Several had small funds 
appropriated or designated by executive action. Members contributed 
to committee expenses in meny instances. 

Some committecs sought to interpret and coordinate the efforts of 
agencies, groups, and interested persons; some directed special atten- 
tion to adoptions, and the education needs of refugees. Included in 
many committees were representatives of church groups, private social 
agencies, veterans organizations, labor representatives and employers. 

Because of the voluntary nature of governors’ committee coopera- 
tion, no formal reports were re le and no official summary of 
accomplishments is on record. However, the contributions of these 
groups were of vast value in assurance stimulation and should be 
recorded as a significant credit to the participating States. 
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THe OrPHAN PROGRAM 


The orphan program in its essential concepts was a harmoniously 
working combination of immigration and social welfare. 

Growth of interest in adoptions in the years prior to 1953 was re- 
markable and reflected a drastic change in attitude during the previous 
2 or 3 decades. Adoptions in the United States had increased more 
than 80 percent during the 10-year period from 1943 to 1953. No 
longer were adopted children suspect and pitied; on the contrary, both 
the children and parents were accepted and approved. This increased 
interest had pointed up the needs of all children, both at home and 
abroad, and fieidhianed the concern of Americans with such needs in 
relation to orphan children all over the world. 

The popularity of adoptions had resulted in problems of supply and 
demand. Although the number of children in the United States who 
were available for adoption had increased in the years immediately 
preceding the enactment of the Refugee Relief Act, the rate of in- 
crease had not kept up with the demand. There were at least 10 
times as many couples in the United States who wanted to adopt 
babies as there were babics to be adopted. Due to this situation 
Americans were turning to other countries in an effort to find children, 

The outgrowth of the imbalance between the number of couples 
who wanted to adopt and the number of children available for 
adoption in this country, the difficulties with respect to admission of 
children adopted overseas, and the altruistic spirit in this country 
regarding the distressing circumstances in which many European and 
Asiatic children were existing contributed to the intense and con- 
tinously increasing interest in the orphan program:. From a somewhat 
slow beginning, mich it seemed probable that the 4,000 visas would not 
be issued, the interest increased until it reached a somewhat frantic 
crescendo during the last 6 months of the life of the Refugee Relief Act. 

As a knowledge of the orphan program became more dispersed, the 
requests for information, assistance, and for children, whom some 
prospective parents mistakenly thought the Department listed, 
mushroomed, The recognized voluntary agencies, church groups, 
State welfare departments and attorneys were overwhelmed by the 
response. 

ace and religion did not seem to be troublesome factors in the 
search for children. The applicants simply wanted children. 

The originally suggested ieeation of 3,000 visas for orphans was 
in the enacted law, raised to 4,000, in order to permit the entry o 
Korean orphans, for whose benefit legislation had been introduced 
by Representative Francis E. Walter in H. R. 6411. (This proposed 
legislation would have permitted such orphans to come to the United 
States under the control of specified individual sponsors or private or 
public agencies, if they were ready and willing to assume guardianship 
over the homeless children and to guarantee that they would not 
become public charges and that they would be cared for properly.) 

The orphans admitted by the Refugce Relief Act were not restricted 
as to country or origin and thus the orphan operation was world- 
wide in scope. During the first stage of the operation of the pro- 
gram, the need for certain changes became apparent. 

Section 5 made available 4,000 nonquota immigrant visas for 
issuance to eligible alien orphans under 10 years of age at visa issuance 
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who were to be or had been adopted by United States citizens. Section 
7 (d) (2), provided that no alien should be issued a visa unless he 
presented a certificate of readmission guaranteeing his readmission 
to the country in which he obtained a visa if it were subsequently 
found that he obtained his visa by fraud or by misrepresentation. 

Tho latter provision had been construed as requiring such a 
certificate guaranteeing readmission to a foreign country in the case 
of an otherwise eligible orphan. Since the orphan phase of the 
program was worldwide in nature, the requirement necessitated 
negotiations with many countries. The certificates appeared of 
doubtful value in the case of orphans, in view of their ages and the 
fact that the considerations affecting their cases were quite different 
from those present in the usual refugee case. The proposed bill 
removed the requirement in the case of the visas issued to eligible 
—— under section 5. 

he committee was of the opinion that this impediment to the 
issuance of the special nonquota visas to eligible orphans was 
undesirable and might be removed without harmful effects. There- 
tore, section 5 (c) was amended to read: 

The assurances required in this section shall be in lieu of the assurances required 
in section 7 of this act, and the provisions of section 7 (d) (2) shall not apply 
to eligible orphans as defined in this section. 

This amendment, together with others pertaining to the act, was 
enacted as Public Law 751, 83d Congress, under date of August 31, 
1954. 

Eligihility requirements 

A child qualified for a visa as an orphan only if the quota to which he 
would otherwise be chargeable was ovei3ubscribed by applicants 
registered on the consular waiting list at the time his visa application 
was made. 

A child was considered an orphan only if (1) he had lost both parents 
through death, disppearance, abandonment, desertion, or separation, 
or if (2) he had lost one of his parents through these circumstances 
and the remaining parent was incapable of providing proper care and 
had released the chilu irrevocably for emigration ind adoption. 

The issuance of visas to clizible orphans was not limited to any 
geographical area or nationality. 

This law did not permit an unmarried citizen to bring an orphan into 
this country, regardless of whether such a child had already been 
— abroad or was intended to be adopted in the United States. 
Such children were eligible to apply for immigrant visas under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

The law further specified that no more than 2 orphans might be 
brought in by any 1 couple, with the exception that several children 
of the same family mig t be adopted, to preclude the separation of 
brothers and sisters. 

Due to the possibility that adoptions under the orphan program 
might fail to materialize because of incompatibility or inability of the 
adoptive parents to meet the requirements of the courts in various 
jurisdictions for the adoption of children, the Administrator included 
in the regulations the requirement that. the prospective adoptive 
parents should select a recognized welfare organization to underwrite 
their assurance of adoption and proper care of the orphan whom they 
desired to bring into this country. 
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In order to obtain recognition for such purposes, the weliare organi- 
zation had to satisfy the Administrator that, in the event the adoption 
could not be completed, it would assume full responsibility for the 
resettlement or that it would secure the services of a State-approved 
child welfare agency, either public or private, for such care. The 
regulations prescribed that the assurance form be executed by a social 
or child welfare agency, either a national voluntary agency recognized 
by the Administrator to participate in the orphan’s program, or an 
agency approved or licensed under State law to place children in 
tne State where the parents proposed to institute adoption proceed- 
ings. The Administrator required that the endorsing agency assume 
responsibility for the giving or securing of supervision of the child 
in the adoptive home pending adoption, and for the care and resettle- 
ment of the orphan. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the function of which is to develop and maintain child 
welfare standards, served as consultants in the orphan program. The 
Bureau cooperated with the Department in maintaining liaison 
between the Department, the State welfare departments, and the 
voluntary agencies, and in promoting the orphan program by advising 
the State welfare departments on rules, regulations, and standards as 
to selection, placement, and proper care of orphans for adoption, under 


the terms of the act. 


Release for emigration and adoption 

The irrevocable written release required of the remaining parent, if 
any, by the act was a prerequisite to the issuance of an immigrant 
visa co an orphan, regardless of whether the child was in the custody 
of the remaining parent or had been released into the custody of a 
child welfare agency. Every release of an orphan for adoption in 
the United States had to meet the requirements of the governing law 
of the country of the orphan’s residence and also had to be acceptable 
to the court prospective adoption in the United States. 

IRP, as the investigative ageacy of the act, requested and obtained 
concurrence from the Senate and House Subcommittees on Immigra- 
tion that in orphan cases the thorough investigation as contemplated 
in section II (a) of the act would Ee considered fulfilled if it were 
established that the alien was an orphan as defined by the act. It 
was directed that in any particular case, when the facts indicated 
that a more thorough investigation was required, a complete investi- 
gation should be conducted. 

The vital role voluntary agencies played in making the refugee 
program as 9, whole, and the orphan plan in particular, a success 
cannot be overestimated. 

Their activities encompassed the whole operation of the orphan 
program, participating at all points and levels, from sponsorship to 
resettlement, witl: the exception of security investigation and eligi- 
bility deterraination. The methods utilized in these activities varied 
in accordance with their facilities and resources. Participation at 
the local level was by cooperating branches, or agencies, or by volun- 
teers of religious and nationality groups associated with the voluntary 
agencies for their mutual purposes. 

Children’s Bureau cooperates 


In consultation with the Children’s Bureau the agencies worked out 
the following sequence of procedures which was suggested to the 
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administrators of the public welfare agencies and the State director 
of child welfare in each of the 48 States: 

1. Tho couple interested in sponsoring a child to be located overseas 
or one already known to them first sought the services of an available 
local or State agency licensed or authorized under State law to place 
children in adoption. 

2. The agency explored with the applicants what it meant to adopt 
a child and especially one from another country. 

3. The local agency sought the cooperation of the appropriate 
recognized national voluntary agency on behalf of the applicants and 
forwarded to that agency the available information and results of the 
preliminary contact with the couple. 

4. If the child was to be located, the national agency, through its 
representative in a foreign country, took the necessary steps to locate 
and study one or more children eligible for emigration and adoption 
by the interested couple. When the child was known to the couple, 
the national agency obtained the social study of the child through its 
overseas representatives. 

5. Some local agencies preferred to do the complete study of the 
adoptive home before enlisting the cooperation of the national agency. 
Where this was not practical, they completed the home study after 
the social study of the child was received from overseas. 

6. The applicants then made their decision to adopt the child. 
Assurance forms were obtained directly from the refugee relief pro- 
es Department of State, or through the national voluntary agency. 

hese assurances were executed by the applicants and endorsed by 
either the State or local agency and the national voluntary agency. 
Which agency endorsed the assurances depended upon the agreement 
between the State or local agency and the national voluntary agency. 

7. Copies of the completed forms were sent by or through the national 
voluntary agency or the Department of State. National agencies 
required additional copies. 

8. The Departinent forwarded verified copies of the assurances to 
the American consular office overseas where the application for a 
special nonquota visa would be made on behalf of the child. The 
Department also notified the endorsing agency who informed the 
adoptive parents and other interested agencies. 

9. The local agency would enlist the cooperation of the national 
voluntary agency in arranging for the child’s transportation. 

10. The local agency carried out supervisory responsibility after 
the child was in the adoptive home, through the filing of the petition 
and until adoption is decreed. 

11. The local agency forwarded a copy of the adoption decree to the 
national voluntary agency. 

Seven voluntary agencies ” were recognized for cooperation in inter- 
national orphan adoptions. 

The responsibility of considering the backgrounds of natural parents 
and prospective adoptive parents and the selection of homes for chil- 
dren who were the subjects of adoption was recognized as one which 
ei the assistance of professionally trained and experienced child 
welfare workers which the voluntary agencies could provide. It was 
agreed that such agencies should handle the selection and legal proc- 
essing of children abroad and their resettlement in this country on an 


19 Child welfare offices for each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia, appendix, p. 133. 
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individual case basis, As in local adoption procedure, caseworkers 
carefully matched parent and child. They attempted to educate and 
orient the child to life in America and to prepare the child to meet 
health requirements necessary for entry into this country. 

The organizations recognized officially had branches or corre- 
spondents to provide services in the foreign countries concerned and 
to work with or through the State or local social welfare agencies in the 
United States, Thus, they were able to secure adequate information 
about children who were suitable and available for adoption and to 
cooperate with approved local child placement agencies in investigatin 
the adoptive family’s home. Also, they could comply with chil 
placement regulations and practices of the State of the adoptive 
parent’s residence, and reach agreement with an authorized child 
placing agency so the child would be ioe pe in the adoption home 
until legal adoption had been completed, and to arrange resettlement 
of the child if the adoption plan should break down. 

An Intercountry Adoptions Advisory Committee was established 


to serve the orphan program.”! 


Conclusion of orphan program 
The entire allotment of 4,000 orphan visas was assigned to cases in 
rocess some 4 months prior to the program’s expiration date and 
issuance of the total allotment was completed approximately 2 months 
before that date, December 31, 1956. Nevertheless, the number of 
orphan assurance forms submitted to the Department did not diminish, 
The volume of inquiries concerning admission of children adopted or to 
be adopted by United States citizens reached surprising proportions. 

While many of the prospective adoptive parents realized that the 
orphan program was terminating in a short time and were anxious to 
have their cases processed before the deadline, many more were un- 
aware of the imminent expiration of the act and requested assistance 
in initiating the procedure for adoption. The letters from many child- 
less couples, who thought the Department had adoptable orphans 
under its jurisdiction, and described in some detail the child or children 
they wished to receive, were pathetically hopeful. 

Many interested persons and the voluntary agencies were hoping for 
some legislative action permitting the continued admission of orphans, 
When visa numbers for orphans were practically exhausted, prospec- 
tive adoptive parents were directed to the recognized voluntary 
agencies for assistance in locating a suitable child in a country whose 
annual quota under the Immigration and Nationality Act was current. 

No cutoff date for orphan cases was established by the Department, 
and the acceptable assurances received in the Department prior to 
January 1, 1957, were verified and forwarded to the proper consular 
post. If it were not possible to complete these cases before the act 
expired, the filing of the assurances would enable the beneficiary to 
establish a priority registration date on the American consul’s waitin 
list of intending immigrants for visa consideration under the terms o 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. This, of course, was little 
consolation for those immigrants charged to heavily oversubscribed 
quotas. 

The orphan program under the Refugee Relicf Act was completely 
successful in attainment of the objectives of the Congress and the 
administration. Aside from the new families, new homes, and new 
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futures which this program had made possible for over 4,000 destitute 
children and the happiness brought to many childless American homes, 
the friendly international relations engendered by America’s helping 
hand stretch out to these children were a forward step toward better 
international understanding and lasting peace in the world. There 
could be no better basis for mutual understanding between nations 
than the love and concern for little children. 


Other proposed orphan legislation 

In the final hours of the session of Congress which ended July 27, 
1956, an effort was made in the Senate to enact new immigration pe 
lation by amending a bill passed by the House of Representatives to 
admit 350.Basque sheepherders. The amendment was introduced b 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois. Consideration of the bill, 
which was passed by a voice vote in the Senate, was not undertaken 
in the House of Representatives. Provisions of the bill, in addition 
to that pertaining to the admission of the sheepherders and other 
immigrants, would have (1) extended, for 3 years, the Refugee Relief 
Act’s provision for the entry of orphans; (2) increased the age limit to 
14 yeurs; and (3) authorized the admission of an additional 5,000 such 
immigrants, 

Special parole procedure helps at termination 

In the absence of this new or the amending legislation with respect 
to the Refugee Relief Act which the President, the Administrator, 
and the Deputy Administrator had recommended previously, many 
fully qualified and sponsored orphan applicants failed to obtain visas. 

A considerable number of American citizens had either adopted or 
were in the process of adopting foreign children when the 4,000 visa 
numbers for orphans were exhausted. <A large percentage of these 
cases were those of the adopted children of United States military or 
Government personnel stationed abroad. These adoptive parents 
were faced with the untenable situation of being unable to bring these 
children into the United States due to the lack of a visa. The problem 
was particularly desperate in countries such as Greece, Italy, Korea, 
and Japan, where the anpual quotas, under the terms of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, were heavily oversubscribed in the fourth 
preference category. 

In order to ayoid. the hardship to American citizens who had adopted 
foreign-born orphans, or who planned to adopt orphans, but found 
that they could not bring these children into the United States because 
of the exhaustion of quotas under the Refugee Relief Act and the 
Inimigration and Nationality Act, respectively, President Eisenhower 
requested the Secretary of State and the Attorney General to deter- 
mine whether it were possible to alleviate this problem within the 
framework of existing immigration laws. 

In accordance with the wishes of the President, and after consulta- 
tion with the appropriate congressional committees, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Barvine and the Department of State agreed on a, 
method by which the orphans in question might be admitted into the 
United States. 

American consular officers abroad were instructed to continue to 
receive and to process orphan visa applications in accordance with the 
procedures and the criteria of the Refugee Relief Act, but when a visa 
could not be issued because the visa numbers had heen exhausted, 
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the consular officer would endorse this fact on the usual visa applica- 
tion form. The application and documentation would then be de- 
livered to the appropriate officer of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, who, if he found the case to be in order, would add his 
endorsement to the form to indicate that the child was admissible 
except for the lack of a visa. The child would then be able to proceed 
to the United States for entry into this country under parole to the 
foster parents or prospective foster parents in accordance with 
section 212 (d) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

A memorandum explaining the procedure was forwarded to all 
members of Congress and to interested agencies on October 31, 1957. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service at first planned to 

arole into the United States only orphans whose cases were completed 
per January 1, 1957. When it was determined that many of the 
cases already in process could not be completed before the termination 
of the program at midnight, December 31, 1956, this special parole 
procedure was extended until February 1, 1957, with the agreement of 
the authorities concerned, 

The Department of State received reaffirmation from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service that with the termination of the special 
parolee action for orphans on January 31, 1957, no time limitation 
would be attached to the eventual entry into the United States of 
orphans previously accorded the benefit of parole. Thus, United 
States Government and Armed Forces personnel stationed abroad 
would not encounter difficulties regarding the entry of their adopted 
children whou returning to the United States after their tour of duty. 

All relevant particulars ig the orphans who entered under 
these excvptional procedures were furnished to the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House of Representatives, in the hope 
that they would draft appropriate legislation to regularize the status of 
these orphans in the United States. <A total of 659 orphans, on a 
worldwide basis, were authorized to enter the United States under this 
special parole procedure. 


Program in Korea 

Attention in the United States was sharply focused on the Korean 
orphan situation. Every war leaves its tragic aftermath. One of the 
most pathetic legacies of the Korean episode was the plight of thou- 
sands of children. When the Refugee Relief Act was enacted, an esti- 
mated 85,000 children in that country were homeless, most of whom 
were full-blooded Korean orphans available for adoption. Several 
thousand were “mixed blood’’ babies, many in the scores of children’s 
homes in Korea. 

The problem was sharply pointed up by voluntary agencies support- 
ing arehcinees in Korea, by American servicemen stationed there who 
became increasingly aware of the deplorable situation, and by mis- 
sionaries and other group representatives. The servicemen, the 
Armed Forces assistance-to-Korea program, and other voluntary con- 
tributors in the United States were aiding the voluntary agencies in 
their activities on behalf of these waifs. Temporary care and support, 
however, did not solve the problem. The number of these orphans, 
particularly illegitimate children of servicemen, could be expected to 
increase. 

About 50 percent of the children of mixed blood were Negro- 
Koreans. The average age was about 2 years. Because of the social 
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system in Kores, plus the fact that the war-impovcrished country was 
already overpopulated, the future of the babies was precarious. Part- 
Negro tots were unwanted and looked down upon by Koreans. So 
strong was the prejudice against these youngsters and their mothers 
that hundreds of desperate mothers abandoned their babies in rice 
fields, left them to starve in bombed-out streets, or thrust them upon 
American hospital authorities. 

As this situation became known to United States citizens, through 
correspondence with the servicemen, church publications, and other 
news articles, many families in the United States became interested in 
adopting these children. Servicemen and their wives in Korea 
initiated legal procedures in the Korean courts leading to adoptions. 

Some progress regarding the general problem had been made by April 
1955, but very little in the case of the Negro-Korean children. Asa 
result of an article in the March 24, 1955, issue of Jet magazine, based 
on facts and pictures requested from the refugee relief program, 
nearly 2,000 letters were received from American Negro families in 
the United States interested in adopting Negro-Korean children. 


Adoption by proxy 

Voluntary agencies became increasingly concerned during the pro- 
gram about overseas adoptions by proxy. Publicity indicating this 
practice gained widest attention in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Holt, of Creswell, Oreg., who at first brought in 12 American-Korean 
orphans at one time, and later many more. Eight of the twelve 
children were adopted by the Holts. Since under the Refugee Relief 
Act only 2 nonquota visas could be issued to orphans adopted or to be 
adopted by any one United States citizen and spouse, unless necessary 
to prevent the separation of brothers and sisters, 2 of the 6 children 
adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Holt were admitted under the Refugee 
Relief Act and 6 gained entry under a special act of Congress. The 
other children brought in by Mr. Holt had been adopted by other 
couples, who had given Mr. Holt the power of attorney to act in their 
behalf. News of this and subsequent “Holt children” arrivals 
brought hundreds of inquiries to child welfare agencics and the 
refugee relief program concerning the possibility of securing children 
in this manner. 

In replying to these inquiries it was emphasized that the Refugee 
Relief Act did not affect the qualifications of a United States citizen 
to adopt an orphan from overseas. The question of whether a citizen 
is qualified for adoptive parenthood is governed exclusively by foreign 
law if the adoption is completed abroad and by State law if the child 
is to be adopted in the United States. The act merely facilitated 
admission into the United States of children who either had been 
adopted overseas or were to be adopted in the United States and for 
whom assurances under ihe Refugee Relief Act were made. 

The entrance of children adopted abroad by proxy was allowed by 
the provisions of the act. When children had been lawfully adopted 
overseas by a United States citizen spouse, cither personally or by 
proxy, they were considered sons and daughters of citizens of this 
country and were entitled to fourth preference quota status in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Immigration and Naturalization Act. 
If the fourth preference portion of the respective quota was not over- 
subscribed, the adoptive parents of the orphan were informed they 
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could make application for a visa under the latter act rather than 
under the Refugee Relief Act. 


Progress of visa issuance and summary # 

The issuance of visas under the orphan program was slow at the 
start, by reason of the low rate of receipt of assurances. Early in 
1955 about 500 visas had been issued ,principally in Japan and 
Germany. By June of that year, 1,185 visas had been issued with the 
saine countrics of origin predominating. By the end of 1955, with 
orphan assurances on the increase and nearly one-half of the available 
visas already issued, the Administrator was able to report clear indi- 
cations that the allowable 4,000 visas for orphans sod be issued by 
the end of the program. 

By June 30, 1956, 2,778 orphan visas had been issued, or about 
69 percent. By far the greater number went to orphans from the 
Far East. The total was issued by December 31, 1956. 

The orphan plan under the program met its visa issuance objectives 
and also its goals nationally and internationally. Admission of 4,000 
orphans brought happiness to many American homes, and an aware- 
ness of the part citizens can play in helping their Government carry 
out its foreign policy. The section of the act pertaining to orphans 
was well received by the American public from its inception. ter 
the response became overwhelming. 

Approximately 90 percent of the orphan visas issued in Japan went 
to those adopted by American families stationed in that country. A 
high rate of adoptions by overseas Americans also took place in 
Germany, Korea, Austria, and Greece. 

Seven national agencies, recognized by the Department for co- 
operation in the orphan program, participated in almost every phase 
of the operation, contributing both staff and funds, and playing an 
indispensable part in the success of the program. 

However, issuance of the 4,000 special visas, and the admission of 
additional children under the emergency parole procedure, did not 
solve the orphan situation. This problem will continue as long as 
conditions exist which create such situations. 

The emergency parole plan was, of course, only a stopgap action. 
The problem with regard to children whose adoption had Seay been 
initiated by members of the Armed Forces overseas, but whose cases 
were not completed in time for use of the extended parole procedure 
ending January 31, 1957, has become of major concern to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Officials of that Department are faced with a revi- 
sion of plans for reassignment of military personnel overseas, in order 
to prevent the separation of families, since often the adopted child 
has already become a part of ‘the family structure. 

The principal task ahead is that of focusing efforts on the continuing 
needs of innocent victims of war, persecution, and poverty. Aside 
from the great satisfaction of helping needy children, efforts such as the 
orphan program will give increasing numbers of people faith in them- 
selves and hope for the future—which are foundations for lastiag peace 
in the world. 


” Orphan visa issuance table, appendix p. 135, 
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FUNCTIONING OF OVERSEAS ORGANIZATION 


This report would be incomplete without special mention of the 
overseas operations which encountered many unforeseeable and un- 
avoidable delays in the first year. Factors which delayed in the 
countries that immediately expressed their willingness to cooperate 
boc the United States were the complex staffing and budgetary 
problems. 

Since legislation for the program was enacted 1 month after the 
beginning of fiscal year 1954, it was necessary to include a budget 
request in the 1954 Supplemental Appropriation Act. This request 
was for $4,465,000 to cover the estimated cost of hiring personnel, 
transporting staffs to foreign posts of duty, acquiring office space and 
equipment, planning and establishing a program, promulgating regu- 
lations, setting up printing, and distributing official forms, issuing 
operational instructions, and conducting initial operations. 

On December 4, 1953, the day after the regulations were published in 
the Federal Register, issuance of visas under the Refugee Relief Act 
was started in Italy and Greece among the preference quota immi- 
grants whose cases were pending in those countries. The Adminis- 
trator and the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization were 
in Italy and Greece when the program was inaugurated, and they 
— a survey of plans for openings of activity in other countries 
of Europe. 

Personnel of the refugee relief program were withdrawn upon com- 
pletion of activities in each area or country and not held on the pay- 
roll until expiration of the act. 


Germany and Austria 

Section 4 (a) (1) provided for admission of 55,000 visas to expellees 
of German ethnic origin, and section 4 (a) (2) permitted the issuance 
of 35,000 visas to escapees from communism. These visas were re- 
stricted to eligible applicants in the Federal German Republic, 
Austria, and the western sectors of Berlin. 

The Austrian and German authorities agreed to issue the reentry 
certificates required by the act on March 20, 1954, and March 22 
1954, respectively. Until conclusion of these agreements, visas could 
not be issued in either country. 

Shortly after the readmission agreements, the division of investiga- 
tions of the refugee relief program was established for Germany in 
Stuttgart, headquarters of the oe Department’s Counter Intelli- 

ence Corps, which had been designated by Presidential order as the 
investigative agency for ga Visas were issued at the American 
consular establishments in Frankfort, Hamburg, Munich, and Berlin 
in Germany, and in Vienna and Salzburg in Austria. 

Most assurances received for Germany and for Austria were en- 
dorsed by the voluntary welfare agencies. These agencies, through 
their representatives in Germany and Austria, were entrusted with 
obtaining from the refugee applicants a completed questionnaire and 
a preliminary medical report. In cases where agencies bad not en- 
dorsed the assurances the consular officials obtained the questionnaire 
and preliminary medical report directly from the applicant. When 
this preliminary documentation was complete and indicated that the 
applicants would qualify under the act, the cases were turned over 


for investigation. 
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The supervisory consul general for the Federal Republic, with 
offices in Bonn, was designated ex officio coordinator for the refugee 
relief program for Germany and Austria. The coordinator controlled 
the allotment of the 90,000 visa numbers provided for his area. 

The slow start of the program in Austria and Germany is illustrated 
by the figures for visa issuance at the end of 1954; 215 for Germany 
and 300 tor Austria, both figures including visas under sections 4 (a) 
(1) and 4 (a) (2). Several factors contributed to the slow tempo of 
the program in these two countries which had been allotted nearly 
bite tial of the total visas authorized. Foremost was the slow rate of 
the receipt of assurances from American citizen sponsors. By the 
end of June 1955, assurances were being received at the rate of only 
330 monthly, and a total of 3,586 visas had been issued in Germany, 
while the figure for Austria was 3,101. Also significant was the favor- 
able condition of the economy, especially in Germany, where unem- 
ployment was at & minimum and where expanding German industry 
was able to absorb many refugees who ordinarily would have been 
wanting to emigrate. 

However, a year later, June 30, 1956, a total of 31,932 visas had 
been issued in Germany and Austria and assurances had increased to 
about 830 weekly, nearly 3 times more than a year previous. At 
the expiration date of the Refugee Act, there were only 15,960 unused 
visa numbers under section 4 (a) (1) and the entire allotment of 
section 4 (a) (2), 35,000 visas for escapees, had been issued. Of 
73,932 visas issued to expellees and escapees in Germany and Austria, 
42,108 were issued in the final 6-month period. Much of this upsurge 
of activity was because of the Administrator’s agreement with volun- 
tary agencies to process cases without assurances, on the promise of 
the agencies to provide assurances for those who proved qualified. 

The following table shows the number of a visas applied for 
and issued for Germany and Austria: 
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Applicants 
COMMON Y- cccsute sd cuamesduieovorsdesecenennccn cewaneeetucuweeaexeeenese 41, 264 
AUS Gin gc ccae scales aGabsae co keulsaw ees vaeae ial pansty acdc a mneecoesest 17, 319 
MN OVGlovacuseddenctenctcsuae sb ocrstevscwasbeeniees Gee iue tities nemeccass 58, 583 





Escapee visas issued totaled 35,000 in the 2 countries, of which 
6,200 were for Hungarian revolt escapees. 


Hungarian revolution, October 1956 

Injection of the Hungarian revolt situation in the closing quarter of 
the refugee relief program resulted in the exhaustion, before December 
31, 1956, of all of visas provided for escapees in Germany and Austria. 
By reason of the historical significance of the Hungarian October 
revolution, this situation and its effect on the refugee relief program 
is treated herewith. 

The tragic events in Hungary, especially the tyrannical Soviet 
repression of the democratic aspirations of the Hungarian people, 
resulted from October 23 on a steadily increasing stream of refugees 
who fled their oppressors and sought refuge within the protection of 
the Austrian frontier. These people included veterans of the fighting 
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in Budapest and elsewhere in Hungary, students, members of the 
professions, and many others, including skilled craftsmen, who 
elected asylum in the free world rather than continued existence 
under a totalitarian regime. 

The number of these refugees was so great that it was beyond the 
resources of the Austrian Government to care for them despite the 
fact that they were welcomed warmheartedly and treated with 
kindliness by the Government and the people of that country. Asa 
result, the Austrian Government fipealed to other countries to take 
some of these refugees in order to relieve the burden in Austria. The 
sympathy felt by the American public for the Hungarian refugees was 
Immediately evident and received its best expression in a statement 
by the President issued November 8, 1956: 


Kew events of recent times have so stirred the American people as the tragic 
effort of Hungarian men and women to gain freedom for themselves and for their 
children. ‘The brutal purge of liberty which followed their heroic struggle will be 
long and sorrowfully remembered, not only by those directly suffering from that 
brutality, but also by all humans who believe in the dignity of man. 

Our immediate concern must be for those whose suffering we, the members of 
the free world, can effectively alleviate. These are the thousands of escapees 
who have successfully made their way out of Hungary during the past week. 
They are older peop they are women; they are children—and many of them are 


suffering wounds inflicted by the guns of imperialist communisin. 
It is heartening to witness the speed with which free nations have opened 


their doors to these most recent refugees from tyranny. In this humanitarian 
effect our own Nation must play its part. I have therefore directed the Adminis- 
trator of the Refugee Relief Act to process as many as 5,000 Hungarian refugees as 
expeditiously as possible. This effort requires the most active help of the great 
qountaes agencies and other humanitarian organizations, of State and local 
governments, and of individuals everywhere. J know that the American people 


will rally wholeheartedly to this great cause. 

Upon the issuance of the President’s statement, the Administrator 
of the refugee relief program, together with other interested agencies, 
both public and private, took urgent steps to carry out the directive; 
Need for quick action was acute by reason of the fact that the program 
had less than 2 months of life remaining. 

Security requirements in the act included the provision, as stated in 
section 11 (d) that— 


No person shall be issued a visa number under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless complete information shall be available regarding the history 
of such person covering a period of at least two years immediately preceding his 
application for a visa; provided, that this provision may be waived on the recom- 
mendation of the Scerctaries of State and Defense when determined by them to 


be in the national interest. 

The Department recognized that it would obviously be impossible 
to obtain a 2-year history on the Hungarian escapees who had just 
fied from unhappy turmoil in their country and to complete such his- 
tories in time to have their cases ready for final visa action before the 
expiration of the act. This problem was solved through the exercising 
by the Secretaries of State and Defense of the waiver of the 2-year 
requirement as provided for by law. The other security requirements 
of the Refugee Relief Act were retained. In this connection, the 
Department was gratified to note the following statement by the 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on Immigration as reported in 
a United Press article contained in the New York Times of December 
3, 1956: 

I do not think we need be fearful from a security standpoint; the screening is being 
done very well. 
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Congressman Walter's views on the security screening of the refugees 
were in substantial agreement with those expressed in the report of 
the Vice President to the President on Hungarian refugees, dated 
January 1, 1957, in which the Vice President included the following 


remarks: 


The problem of checking the security backgrounds of the refugees is not as 
difficult as usual, due to the fact that, in addition to the usual documentary 
evidence available in such causes, direct evidence is being volunteered by other 
refuees who ure well-informed as to the identity of spies and agents in their 


communities. 
T am convinced that if the screening process which is presentiy in effect is con 


tinued the Hungarian refugees who are admitted to the United States will present 
no significant risk of internal subversion to this country. 


The screening of Hungarian escapees in Austria during the emer- 

gency program included the foilowing clements for those granted 
Visas: 
1. Austrian police.—The Austrian police began their screening at 
the border and kept continuing check on each refugee throughout his 
movements in Austria until tis departure. Any refugee who re- 
mained in Austria continued to be the subject of attention by the 
police. This process of checking created an extensive set of files which 
served both as a means of identification and as a locator system. 
All information of interest to the police and security elements in the 
Ministry of Interior was noted in these files. 

A clear record entitled a refugee to a temporary identity card— 
known as the “gray card’—the first essential to processing in our 
consulates. This card was withheld by the police if there was any 
questionable information on a refugee. Hundreds of refugees were 
isolated by the police in separate camps for indefinite detention or 
further questioning. 

2. Voluntary agencies—The American voluntary agencies, as usual, 
conducted their own screening and selected for sponsorship re‘ugees 
found eligible according to the social, moral, and religious criteria of 
e@ch agency. 

3. Consulates.—Each adult refugee applicant for a visa was inter- 
viewed by a team composed of a visa officer, an Immigration ‘nspector 
and, in nearly all cases, by a Hungarian linguist. These linguists 
were drawn from the Department and the Foreign Service for the 
special purpose of interviewing all difficult or questionable cases and 
as many other cases as they could manage. 

4. Record checks.—Each applicant was subjected to record checks 
against pertinent records maintained by United States and allied 
agencies, including Foreign Service visa refusal files. These checks 
were conducted both in the United States and abroad. 

5. Screening among Hungarian refugees.—Since many of the Hun- 
garian refugees came from the saine communities, there was a consider- 
able amount of self-purging among them. This purging took the 
form of oral denunciations or anonymous letters or formal communi- 
cutions. This built-in process was helpful in eliminating many ques- 
tionable applicants who would require additional processing under 
normal circumstances. This was one of the most effective screening 
practices in Austria. | 

In order to expedite as much as possible the processing of Hungarian 
escapees, an agreement was reached with the voluntary agencies con- 
cerning the form of individual assurance of housing, employment and 
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against becoming a public charge in order to meet the requirements of 
the Refugee Relief Act. The offices of the refugee relief program in 
the State Department alone received a sufficient number of assurances 
of employment and care to provide for many more refugees than those 
to whom visas could be given under the act. These offers were replied 
to by means of letters referring the prospective sponsors to the vol- 
untary agencies. Statistics filed at the Kilmer Reception Center, 
where the refugees were welcomed to the United States, grapliically 
illustrate the rapidity with which they were resettled and indicate 
that, in the main, they possessed skills in demand in this country. 
By January 17, 1957, 22,258 Hungarian refugecs had arrived at the 
reception center, Of this number 17,004 had left for localities through- 
out country. Of the 4,818 remaining at Kilmer, 3,335 were ready 
to depart for their final destinations. 

As the number of refugees in Austria increised, making more critical 
the already difficult problem in that counv‘y, there was increasing 
demand in all quarters that more be admitted to the United States 
than the 5,000 included in the President’s first announcement. On 
December 1, consequently, the President announced that the United 
States would offer asylum to a total of 21,500 refugees from Hungary. 
The announcement indicated about 6,500 would receive Refugee Relief 
Act visas under the emergency program while the remainder would be 
admitted into the United States as parolees under the provision of 
section 212 (D) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. At the 
same time the President made it clear that he would request from the 
Congress emergency legislation to permit qualified escapces, admitted 
under parole, to obtain permanent residence status. A further an- 
nouncement by the President on January 1, 1957, stated that the 
Attorney General would continue to parole Hungarian refugees into 
the United States until such time as the Congress could act. The 
President added that this action was, in his opinion, clearly in the 
national interest and would enable the United States to continue to 
do its full share in providing a haven for these victims of oppression. 

Processing of Hungarian escapee applications for visas resuited in 
the issuance of the first visas on November 18. The issuance was 
completed on December 7, 1956, when 6,200 visas had been issued. 
This was the limit of visas available to the Hungarians in Austria for 
the reason that remaining visa numbers were already assigned to 
escapees in Austria and in Germany, both from Hungary and other 
countries, who had arrived in Germany and in Austria and made 
application for visas before the revolt exodus from Hungary began. 
Kor the purpose of distinguishing between the new and old Hungarian 
group the date of October 22, 1956, was used. Had it not been for 
the issuance of these visas to the Hungarian refugees, the allotment 
of visas provided by the Congress in section 4 (a) (2) of the Refugee 
Relief Act for escapees in Germany and in Austria would have been 
underissued. It should be emphasized that these visas were issued 
only to refugees who expressed a desire to remain permanently in the 
United States. The issuance of this many visas in a period of little 
more than 3 weeks was accomplished only by dint of excellent coopera- 
tion between all of Government officials and workers in the United 
States and abroad who put in long hours of overtime and weekend 
duty to achieve these results. Those concerned included the Public 
Health Service, the State Department Foreign Service personnel, the 
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United States Employment Service and the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of this mass movement of people, 
with which everyone concerned had been impressed, was the high 
quality and good character of the Hungarian escapees. These factors 
have See commented upon in the report of the Vice President to 
the President as follows: 

The quality of the people who fled Hungary is of the highest order. For the 
most part they were in the forefront of the fight for freedom and fled only when 
the choice was death or deportation at the hands of the foreign invaders or tem- 

yorary flight to a foreign land to await the inevitable freedom for Hungary. 

he large majority are young people—students, technicians, craftsmen and 
professional people. There are many family units, including a large number of 


children. 
The majority of the refugees who have been interviewed Bay that they left 


Hungary because of fear of liquidation or of deportation. 

Taking all of the above factors into consideration, I believe that the countries 
which accept these refugees will find that, rather than having assumed a Jiability, 
they have acquired a valuable national asset. As Mr, Herbert Hoover said on 
December 27, 1956, “The Hungarian refugees have proved by their courage and 
sacrifice that they are the traditional sort of persons who make Americans.” 

This high opinion of the refugees is also shared by other countries. 
For example, the German Government designated the Federal Repub- 
hie as a country of first asylum for the Hungarian escapees and plan 
to permit the entry of about 10 percent. of those who have managed 
to find their way to Austria. The German authorities did not 
anticipate that many of them, if anv, would remain in refugee camps 
for the reason that the majority are yonug people who could readily 
be assimilated into the economy of tiat country. An additional 
factor wes that the bravery of the Hungarians had moved the Germans 
to extend an unprecedented number of offers of employment and 
housing, exactly as had been the case in the United States. The 
esteem in which the Hungarian refugees are held by the German 
authorities was clearly indicated by a German official who informed 
a meeting of voluntary welfare agencies that the German authorities 
would try to discourage the emigration elsewhere of the Hungarian 
group. 

On December 17, 1956, the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
of Canada, following his visit to the refugee camps in Austria, an- 
nounced that Canada would place no ceiling on the number of refugees 
to be admitted. Mr. Pickersgill stressed the high caliber of the 
refugees applying for admission to Canada. 

American officials, who have had many years experience in dealing 
with refugee problems in general, regard the Hungarian refugees, as 
a group, to be of the highest tvpe immigrant admitted for some time. 
Tt would be no exaggeration to say that these people were the back- 
bone of their country and that Hungarvy’s loss 1s the gain of the free 
world. 

L’scapees in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries 

Section 4 (a) (3) of the Refugee Relief Act provided 10,000 visas to 
escapees from communism residing within the Iuropean continental 
limits of the members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or 
in ‘Turkey, Sweden, Iran or in the Free Territory of Trieste, who 
were not nationals of the area in which they resided. 

A beginning could not be made with visa issuance until authorities 
of the countries concerned agreed to the issue of reentry certificates. 
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Start of the program in the Scandinavian countries was especially 
delayed since Norway and Denmark did not agrce to certificates 
until December 31, 1954, and December 30, 1954, respectively. 
Swedish agreem nt was on July 2, 1955. Agreement with Portugal 
was not forthcoining until July 18, 1955. 

By July 30, 1955, there had been received and verified for escapees 
in France and Belgium 1,835 assurances; 461 visas had been issued. 
As of the same date 338 assurances had been verified for escapees in 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, but as the program had just gotten 
underway in Scandinavia no visas had then been issued there. 

As of March 1, 1956, activity in the escapee category was already 
well underway, with one-quarter of the 10,000 visas allocated already 
issued and nearly 9,000 additions! applications in process. Through- 
out the NATO country escapee program, priority was extended 
wherever possible to escapees who were within the mandate of the 
United States escapee program. 

By June 30, 1956, 7,184 of the NATO visas had been issued and 
some 14,106 people were applying for the remaininy 2,816 visas. On 
June 11, 1956, the Administrator, was obliged to decline to accept for 
visa processing further assurances for escapees in the NATO countries 
owing to the heavy oversubscription of the ailotment provided. 
Consequently, although the total number of visas authorized under 
section 4 (a) (3) were issued by the end of the program, many dis- 
appointed applicants were left behind in one of the principal categories 
which the act was designed w9 help. Had the Ad:ninistrator been 
giver the authority to use for these active escapees from communism 
the numbers which were not issued to German expellees, considerable 
relicf could have been afforded. 

There follows a table slowing the visa issuance to escapees, by 
country, under the NATO provision: 


Visa issuance under sec. 4 (a) (8) of the Refugee Relief Act 


DCM cceweies Su bee ice seed 2, 540] Portugal.......-.-----.----- 20 
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Belg wicucewsiwcccoeas ce 2, 120 ———- 
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NOTWAY oe canmccneceuueae ec 50 


Former members of Republic of Poland Army 

Section 4 (a) (4) provided for the issuance of 2,000 visas for refugees 
who, during the Second World War, were members of the armed 
forces of the Republic of Poland, who liad been honorably discharged 
from these forees and who on August 7, 19538, resided in the British 
Isles, end who had not acquired British citizenship. 

While in theory visas to the Polish veterans could be issued any- 
where in the world, provided that they had been resident in Great 
Britain on the effective date of the Refugee Relief Act, in practice all 
of the visas under this section were issued iv Great Britain, with the 
exception of two in Bermuda, 

British authorities on July 20, 1954, agreed to issue reentry cer- 
tificates, opening the way for visas to be issued in the United Kingdom. 
By June 30, 1955, only 207 visas had been issued, not only because of 
the lack of an adequate flow of assurances, but also since many of the 
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beneficiaries, having been completely absorbed into the British 
economy, did not desire to emigrate. However, by June 30, 1956 
visas hhad been issued to 1,643 Polish veterans and 1,942 people had 
applied for the remaining 357 visas. After June 4, 1956, no new 
epplications could be accepted by reason of the oversubscription. 
As in all other cases of oversubscribed allotments, the assurances 
received after the cutoff date were forwarded to the respective consular 
offices to enable the beneficiaries to be registered on the regular quota 
lists with the same priority as they had enjoyed under the refugee 
relief program. 


Italy 

As mentioned previously, staffing for the refugee relief program in 
Italy was facilitated by the Administrator’s selection of suitable per- 
sonnel from the ranks of Government employees who had lost their 

ositions through the reduction in force of State Department personnel 
in 1953. The program of visa issuance in Italy, therefore, was initi- 
ated on December 4, 1953, the day after the publication in the Federal 
Revister of the regulations for administration of the Refugee Relief 
Act. The first visas to be issued in Italy were for the preference 
quota applicants whose cases had long been pending there. 

By July 1954, consular establishments in Italy had issued 4,475 
visas to the preference category in that country, and this figure had 
increased to more than 13,000 by February 8, 1955. By ine 30, 
1955, all 15,000 visas originally provided for preference quota appli- 
cants in Italy had been issued. In the meantime, the Graham amend- 
ment had become operative aid visas available for refugees and 
relatives in Italy could be used bilaterally between the two cate- 
gories. By June 30, 1955, the number of visas issued in Italy aad 
reached 22,503. 

It will be recalled that the act provided 60,000 visas for refugees 
and preference visa applicants in Italy, 45,000 for refugees under 
section 4 (a) (5), and 15,000 for preference applicants (relatives of 
American citizens or of lawfully admitted aliens). Since 70,558 
persons had applied in Italy by June 30, 1955, it became practically 
certain then that the maximum number of visas authorized would 
be issued. After December 31, 1955, the Department was obliged 
to decline new applications for visas in Italy by reason of the over- 
subscription of the allotments for Italy. Assurances received after 
this cutoff date were sent to our consular establishments in Italy to 
permit the beneficiaries to register on the regular quota waiting lists. 
The last visa remaining in Italy was issued on August 17, 1956; 
13,415 visas were issued to refugees, and 46,585 to preference appli- 
cants registered under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The Americar consul general in Rome was coordinator for the 
Refugee Relief Act in that country. Similarly, the headquarters of 
the division of investigations for the program in Italy was located 
in Rome. Visas were issued in Naples, Palermo, Genoa, and Trieste. 
In the latter city a considerable number of escapee visas were handled 
by reason of the number of escapees frou Yugoslavia in that area. 

The Administrator and his associates emphasized that visas pro- 
vided for Italy were for refugees as well as those entitled to relative 
preference under our immigration laws. However, the quota for 
Italy under the Immigration and Nationality Act is and has been 
so heavily oversubscribed that American citizens have been delayed 
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for years in trying to assist their relatives, especially brothers and 
sisters, to come to this country. For this reason, and also since 
sponsors are more willing to sponsor relatives than strangers, the 
number of assurances received for relatives in the preference cate- 
gories far outnumbered those received for refugees. Many of the 
relatives were also in the refugee category. 

In Italy there was a high degree of cooperation between the Foreign 
Service, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Department 
of Labor, and other agencies of the Government involved. Problems 
of eligibility to refugee status arose in Italy which affected large 
groups. The two pri icipal questions related to the status as Italian 
ethnic refugees of inhabitants of the former Italian Province of 
Venezia Giulia and the refugee status of Italians who had lost their 
homes in the former Italian colonies, had returned to Italy and been 
able to find employment there. In the case of the former, the ques- 
ticn was resolved favorably to the refugees provided that their lan- 
guage, customs, and community life sade been Italian. In respect to 
returnees from the colonies, it was held that they clearly qualified, 
even if they had obtained employment in Italy, in those cases where 
their living standards and place in the economy had suffered as a 
result of their having been forced to abandon their former homes. 

Visa issuance in Italy by sections of act was: 


rN 19 es SO tO eee oes Le ee SR PRCA SIL en a Ee es ane eae eee ae 2, 5-40 
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Greece was the first country to agree to issue the certificate of 
readmission required by section 7 fd) (2) of the Refugee Relief Act. 
The agreement was given on October 16, 1953, and on December 4, 
1953, the issuance of visas started in Greece, the first applicants 
considered being those Greeks entitled to preference status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

On August 31, 1956, 5 months before expiration of act, the last 
visas authorized for issuance in Greece under section 4 (a) (7) and 
4 (a) (8) were issued. This virtually completed the program in 
Greece since after this date, and prior to the expiration of the act 
only a handful of numbers aan available for issuance to escapees 
in Greece, under section 4 (a) (3), and to orphans, under section 
4 (a) (5). 

Of the 17,000 visas authorized for Greece, 9,216 were issued to 
refugees and 7,784 to preference visa applicants (relatives of citizens 
and legally admitted aliens). This completed the totai number of 
17,000 authorized for issuance in Greece. 

Assurances verified and transmitted to consular officers in Greece 
totaled 18,520 as of November 28, 1955, the cutoff date. Since 
assurances far exceeded visa numbers available in Greece, it was 
r.ecessary for the Department to announce such a cutoff date. 
Assurances received afterward were verified and forwarded to the 
consular officers in Greece in order to enable the beneficiaries to be 
registered on the quota waiting list, with the benefit of the priority 
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enjoyed under the Refugee Relief Avt. Some 4,439 assurances were 
submitted after the cutoff date. 

It was pointed out in the Administrator’s first report, dated Janu- 
ary 15, 1954, that about 2,000 preference cases were pending in Greece 
at the outset of the program. As of February 1, 1957, there were on 
record 11,375 petition: filed by persons in the United States in behalf 
of prospective immig.ants in the preference categories, chargeable to 
the annual quota for Greece. These petitions are filed with the 
Attorney General and, when approved, the Secretary of State author- 
izes the American consular offiver concerned to grant the alien bene- 
ficiary the preference status prescribed by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. The figure 11,375 represents the prefer- 
ence picture worldwide as regards the Greek quota of which 5,315 
were registered in Greece. 

Applicants registered worldwide under the nonpreverence category 
of the Greek quota amounted to 103,282 as of February 1, 1957. 
Of this number 99,880 registrants are in Greece. With the annual 
quota for Greeee only 308, and of this number only 153 visas avail- 
able for issuance each quota year due to the mortgage of part of the 
quota under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, a serious problem 
exists in regard to Greeks having a preference status who are unable 
to join their families in the United States because of quota restrictions. 

ne of the pressing problems, after staffing requirements had been 
met which eo niat during the operation of the act in Greece, was 
that of determining the applicant’s eligibility as a refugee. The 
determination of an applicant’s eligibility by consular and immigra- 
tion officers was a requirement of the regulations prescribed under 
section 2 (a). <A narrow interpretation of section 2 (n) would not 
only have restricted the issuance of visas to otherwise qualified and 
worthy refugees, many of whom were destined to relatives in the 
United States, but also would have prevented achievement of the 
humanitarian objectives of the act. Moreover, an inflexible inter- 
pretation of the term “eligibility” would not have been consistent 
with the intent of Congress as indicated in the Administrator’s third 
semiannual report. of February 8, 1955. 

During the early months of the program preference cases were the 
first received. Processing of applicants in the refugee category in- 
creased during the second half of 1954 and it was at this time that 
the eligibility problem arose. Following a visit. of the Administrator 
and a representative from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to Greece, in December 1954, a review of some 1,000 rejected 
cases was undertaken. Most of these refugees eventually were 
qualified for visas and several of the cases served as precedenis. It 
continued necessary to refer ‘eligibility’ cases to the Department for 
advisory opinions. In nearly all of these instances officers in the 
Department and in the Immigration and Naturalization Service at 
Washington concurred with the findings of the consular officers. 

In accomplishing the requirements of section 11 (a), relating to the 
investigations conducted on applicants, the program was notably 
aided by authorities of the Greek Government. Besides giving earlv 
agreement to the issuauce of readmission certificates the Greek Gov- 
ernment cooperated fully with representatives of the United States 
in carrying out their duties. It may be mentioned that our own repre- 
sentatives in the investigative field were well qualified for the work 
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and had an excellent knowledge of the Greek language and culture 
and other characteristics of the land and people. 


The Netherlands 

Section 4 (a) (9) of the act provided for the admission of 15,000 
refugees of Dutch ethnic origin and section 4 (a) (10) for the ad- 
mission of 2,000 persons of Dutch ethnic origin who qualified as pref- 
erence immigrants under paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of section 203 (a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. Beneficiaries under 
both sections had to be residents of continental Netherlands on the 
date of enactment, August 7, 1953. All visas had to be issued in the 
Netherlands. 

The Netherlands is one of the heaviest populated areas in the world. 
Many people there had been hard hit by the disastrous floods in 1953. 
With the presence in the country of thousands who had fled or been 
evacuated from Indonesia by the Netherlands authorities, it was con- 
ceivable that the partial relief provided by the act for this condition 
of overpopulation would lead to speedy oversubscription of the avail- 
able visas. Contrary to expectations, sponsorsnip by American citi- 
zens of refugees and relatives in these categories was lacking during 
the first 2 years. A reason for lack of applicants was that many 
Netherlands refugees from Indonesia came to Holland after August 7, 
1953, and were thus ineligible under the act. Efforts by the Nether- 
lands authorities and participating voluntary welfare agencies to in- 
crease the interest of the American publie toward sponsorship of 
refugees in the Netherlands began to ee iruit during the last ycar 
of the program, This resulted in the accumulation in the consular 
office at Rotterdam of a visa demand during the last 6 months of the 
program which required herculean efforts by the staff as well as direct 
administrative assistance from the office of the Deputy Administrator 
of the program in Washington. The final result was the issuance of 
15,403 visas under both pertinent sections of the act out of the 17,000 
authorized numbers. {[t might be pointed out that of this total 
14,470 were refugees and 933 were relatives, with only 530 visa num- 
bers remaining unissued to refugees when the act expired. 

All of the visas issued in the Netherlands were given at the American 
consulate in Rotterdam. The head of the Investigations Division of 
the refugee relief program for the Netherlands had his headquarters 
in The Hague. Throughout the program the Netherlands Emigration 
Service cooperated fully, and a representative of that service who 
served in Washington as emigration attaché to the Netherlands Em- 


bassy was especially helpful. 


The Far East 

Inclusion of the Far East in the Refugee Relief Act and provision 
for the admittance of refugees from communism in the Far Kast was 
an important, far-reaching departure from United States immigration 
policy. The history of our exclusion policy in the Far East had deeply 
offended the sensibilities of the people and governments in that area. 
Some measure of the good will generated by the Refugee Relief Act 
was reflected in the fect that provision was made for the admittance 
of 2,000 Chinese ethnic refugecs. Considering that the Chinese quota 
provides for the admission of 105 Chinese annually, this means that 
the Refugee Relief Act allowed nearly 20 times that number to be 
admitted under one of its provisions alone. In addition, nearly half 
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the general allotment of 3,000 refugees indigenous to the Far East was 
also used by the Chinese refugees. While it cannot be contended 
that our contribution to the relief of the refugee situation in the Far 
East was a major one (in Hong Kong alone nearly 1 million refugees 
from the Communist terror in China had sought shelter) the program 
for the Far East was recognized as a generous contribution and a good 
example for other countries. 

The negotiation of reentry agreements, a prerequisite to the be- 
ginning of operations in the Far Kast, was a long process and con- 
siderably delayed the beginning of operations. The earliest reentry 
agreement was concluded with Korea on March 31, 1954, practicall 
8 months after the act came into effect. Agreement with the British 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong, the largest refugee center in the Far 
Kast, was not reached until December 18, 1954. An earlier agreement 
in September of 1954 had to be rejected by the Administrator by reason 
of the fact that it envisioned a time limitation on the certificates of 
reentry to be issued by Hong Kong authorities. 

Staffing also presented a problem. It proved difficult to recruit for a 
limited program personnel to serve as investigators who had knowledge 
of the languages and areas in which they were to work. In addition, 
there was a marked feeling on the part of Foreign Service in the Far 
East, especially in Hong Kong, that the complex operations of the 
Refugee Relief Act could be carried on as an integral part of the regular 
program work of their offices without additional personnel or, at the 
most, with a minimum. It was not until the summer of 1955, after 
the Administrator had sent a survey mission to Hong Kong, that the 
staffing pattern in that post was satisfactorily catablished with the 
result that visa issuance increased at a satisfactory rate. 

The organization of the program in the Far East was to a large 
extent dictated by the distance factor. A coordinator for the area, 
responsible to the Administrator, established his headquarters in 
Taipei, Taiwan. Under the coordinator, investigative posts were 
established in Taipei, Tokyo, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore and 
Seoul. By reason of the importance of fone Kong, the program 
there was headed by an assistant coordinator with an unusual back- 
ground and knowledge of China and Chinese languages. The Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service maintained personnel in Tokyo 
and Hong Kong; representatives of the United States Employment 
Service resided in Tokyo, and the United States Public Health Service 
maintained medical officers in Hong Kong and Tokyo. 

Owing to the vastness of the area much of the work of investiga- 
tions and medical examinations, as well as processing by the Employ- 
ment Service, was carried out by traveling teams. This method, 
despite the cost involved, proved the most economical and effective 
for the reason that many of the posts there could not be allotted a 
sufficient number of visas for issuance to justify the stationing of perma- 
nent personnel for refugee relief program work alone. The adminis- 
tration of the act in the Far East covered British Borneo, Burma, 
Cambodia, West New Guinea, the Federation of Malaya, Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Macao, New Caledonia, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, Formosa (Taiwan), Thailand, Timor, and Vietnam. 

Nonindigenous refugees in the Far East.—Section 4 (a) (11) per- 
mitted the issuance of 2,000 visus to refugees residing with the district 
of an American consular office in the Far East, providing that these 
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visas could only be issued in such a consular district and only to 
refugees who were not indigenous to the area. 3 

This section was obviously intended to cover European refugees in 
the Far East. Aside from the relatively small number in Hong Kong 
and in Japan, principally of White Russian origin, the majority of 
nonindigenous refugees were unable to leave or escape from Com- 
munist China and for this reason could not be afforded relief under the 
act. As of March 1956, only 106 visas had been issued to the non- 
indigeous refugees. By June 30, 1956, this number had increased to 
only 164. Assurances for this group were small in number, and the 
active cases continued to be located principally in Hong Kong. By 
the end of the act, a total number of 900 visas were issued to the non- 
indigenous refugees which left an unused balance of 1,098. 

One other difficult factor in the processing of the nonindigenors 
refugees was that many of them who had applied had only recent! - 
managed to leave the Chinese mainland, Investigations in s ch 
cases were of necessity prolonged and complex, owing to the difficult 
of reconstructing a persornel history over a minimum 2-year period. 
The following table indicates applications and issuance of visas under 
section 4 (a) (11) by posts in the Far Hast. 
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Indigenous refugees in the Far East.—-Section 4 (a) (12) permitted 
issuance of 3,000 visas to refugees residing within the district of an 
American consular office in the Far East, provided that such visas 
could be issued only in such a consular district and only to refugees 
who were indigenous to the area described. 

Obviously the allotment of 3,000 visas for Asiatic refugees could not 
satisfy the entire demand. 1n addition to the million Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong alone, there were thousands of Japanese who had either 
been forced by military events to abandon their homes on the main- 
land of Asia or had been rendered destitute by national disasters such 
as floods or earthquakes. Throughout the vast reaches of Asia where 
communism had not penetrated, there wer? many other Chinese 
refugees from communism. Faced with this situation, the Adminis- 
trator divided the available visa numbers among Foreign Service 
establishments in the Far East based on the active demand im the 
various areas for visas which could be measured fairly accurately by 
the receipt of assurances from American citizens. 

A report on visa operations in the Far East would be incomplete 
without reference to the peculiar pattern of visa frauds with which 
United States consular authorities in Hong Kong must deal. This 
problem has been so acute that the Department of State has been 
obliged to maintain a special unit in Hong Kong to investigate and 
prevent entry into the United States by fraudulent applicants. Over 
and above this problem, the Refugee Relief Act presented an oppor- 
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tunity for legal immigration into the United States for Chinese greater 
than any that had existed since Chinese laborers had come to this 
country in the 1870’s to work on the building of the railways in the 
West. Investigators of the refugee program in Hong Kong uncovered 
derogatory information in about one-quarter of the cases handled by 
them, an unusually large percentage, but in view of the thoroughness 
of the investigations the Administrator believes that only legitimate 
and deserving refugees received visas in Hong Kong. __ 

Refugees who came to this country under the auspices of the 
Refugee Relief Act were a good cross section of the peoples of that 
area, Many were relatives of American citizens or of aliens legally 
resident in the United States. A good number, especially among the 
(Chinese, were of the intellect ual class, including engineers, professors, 
doctors of medicine, and former Government officials. Others in- 
cluded farmers from Japan and people from humble walks of life. 

As of June 30, 1956, visas had been issued to 2,884 refugees indig- 
enous to the Far East. The number of applications so far outnum- 
bered the available visas that the Department had been obliged to 
decline to accept new cases for processing after March 26, 1956. All 
visas authorized by section 4 (a) (12) were issued. This table indicates 
the issuance by post of the visas under this section: 
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CHINESE Etrunic REFUGEES 


Section 4 (a) (13) permitted the issuance of 2,000 visas to refugees 
of Chinese ethnic origin whose passports for travel to the United 
States were endorsed by the Chinese National Government. Two 
peculiar features characterized this section. Unlike other provisions 
pertaining to the Far East, visas under this section could in theory be 
issued anywhere in the world. The vast majority were, of course, 
issued in Hong Kong and Taipei, since Chinese refugees were concen- 
trated in that area. Chinese refugees in other parts of the world were 
unable to obtain visas to which they would have been entitled other- 
wise by reason of the refusal of the authorities in their temporary 
places of residence to issue reentry certificates. 

A clear departure from previous immigration policy was the provi- 
sion that ethnic Chinese refugees must have their passports endorsed 
by a foreign government, the National Government of the Republic 
of China in Taipei. This meant that to a certain degree positive con- 
trol over this section of the act passed to another government. While 
United States officers could, of course, refuse to issue a visa under sec- 
tion 4 (4) (13) to an applicant who failed to qualify, the visas issued 
were perforce given to individuals selected by the Chinese Govern- 
ment since that Government had control over the issuance of endorsed 
passports, 

In practice, since Chinese refugees could apply under either section 
4 (a) (12) as refugees indigenous to the Far East, or under section 
4 (a) (13) as Chinese ethnic refugees, it was impossible, in the early 
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stages of the program, to ascertain under which section they intended 
to request a visa until they produced an endorsed passport. Prior to 
the exhaustion of the allotment under section 4 (a) (12) the tendency 
was not to apply for the endorsed passport since the refugees found 
this process time-consuming and an added complication. However, 
as it became evident that the 4 (a) (12) numbers were running out, 
more and more Chinese applied for endorsed passports. On April 17, 
1956, the Chinese Government announced that 3,500 applications for 
the passports were already at hand and stated that no more would be 
received. During a brief period in July 1956, exception was made for 
Chinese refugees having close relatives in the United States. 

As of June 30, 1956, some 560 visas had been issued under section 
4 (a) (13). Under both section 4 (a) (13) and 4 (a) (12) thore were 
16,000 applicants then competing for the remaining 1,500 visas for 
Asiatic rafgees: As of May 7, 1956, no additional applications could 
be accepted for Chinese ethnic refugees by reason of the great over- 
subscription of the allotment. 

Throughout the administration of the Refugee Relief Act the 
Chinese National Government was most helpful, friendly, and co- 
operative. 

Following is a table showing applications and visas under section 
4 (a) (13): 
Chinese ethnics 
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Section 4 (a) (14) permitted the issuance of 2,000 visas for refugees 
who, on August 7, 1953, were eligible to receive assistance from the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) for Palestine 
refugees in the Near East. These visas could be issued only in the 
Near East. 

As in other areas, delay was encountered in starting issuance of 
visas owing to the protracted charactor of negotiations for the issuance 
of the reentry certificates. Reentry agreements were concluded with 
Lebanon on August 13, 1954, Jordan on September 9, 1954, and 
Turkey on September 9, 1954. Early in 1955 Egypt and Kuwait 
had agreed to issue reentry certificates. By June 30, 1955, 107 visas 
had been issue." in Jordan and 3 in Lebanon. Two reasons militated 
at this stage against a greater rate of visa issuance; a lack of assurances 
from American citizens and the restrictive nature of the UNRWA 
definition of a Palestinian refugee. The UNRWA was willing to 
certify as refugees only those who were or had been receiving direct 
relief from that organization. Thus, in the early stages of the pro- 
gram, many desirable Arab refugees were deprived of its benefits. 
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It should be mentioned that the reluctance of some of the Arab 
States to enter into agreements for the issuance of readmission 
certificates was believed due to their opposition to what they con- 
sidered a piecemeal solution to the Palestinian dispute through refugee 
resettlement schemes. Thus, many of the 800,000 Arab refugees, 
being for the most part in pitiful condition, were deprived of an 
opportunity to begin their lives anew by reason of area politics. 

Although only 253 visas had been issued to Arab refugees by 
December 31, 1955, the rate of receipt of assurances had been on the 
increase, largely owing to efforts of the voluntary welfare agencies in 
the United States. By June 30, 1956, about half of the visas author- 
ized for Palestinian refugees had been issued and sufficient applications 
had been received to indicate that all of the visas eaenaal the full 
2,000, would be issued before the end of the act. No formal cutoff 
date for the acceptance of new applications was announced by the 
Administrator for Arab refugees for reasons involving possible area 
political moves. 

The allotment of 2,000 visas was issued before the end of the act. 
Foreign Service officers, investigators, and. staff were given com- 
mendation for their work which was carried on under unusually 
difficult circumstances, Teams of investigators, medical and em- 
ployment officers were obliged often to go by means of primitive 
transport to relatively inaccessible localities. During the troubled 
situation in Egypt, Amman was practically evacuated, but program 
personnel returned there as soon as conditions permitted and com- 
pleted the work with success at that post. 

A table showing applications and visas issued at the posts in the 


Near East follows: 
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Guide to appendiz pages on visa applications, issuances, and refugee 
arrivals 
Charts and lists concerning visa applications, issuances, and refu- 
gee arrivals are found in the appendix, as follows: 


Visas issued by category, appendix, page 79. 

Reported arrivals by country of birth, appendix, page 80. 

Reported arrivals by States of destination, appendix, page 81. 

Refugees admitted by class of admission and month, appendix, 
page 82, 

Status of visa applications by sections of act (chart), appendix, 
page 83, 

Analysis of visa application results, appendix, page 84. 





INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


Section 8 of the Refugee Relief Act provided that— 


The Secretary of State may, for the purposes of this Act, make such arrange~ 
ments with foreign governments and with the Intergovernmental Committee for 
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European Migration as are necessary and appropriate for the purpose of financing 
the overseas transportation of persons who may be issued visas under this Act, 
such arrangements to be mutually beneficial to the economies of the United 
States and the countries concerned, as well as to such persons. Such arrange- 
ments, where appropriate, may seek. to enable immigrants under this Act to trans- 
fer into dollar currency personal assets necessary for defraying the cost of trans- 
pron and for use in the United States. Arrangements between the United 

tates and other governments concerned and the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration should also provide for such cooperatiun and assistance 
as may be required in the administration of the program authorized under this 
Act in the territory of the intending immigrant’s residence. All transportation 
by ships or airplanes of aliens under this Act to the United States, the cost of 
which is defrayed in whole or in part by the Government of the United States, 
shall be by ships or airplanes registered under the United States flag, if available. 


The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration is an 
intergovernmental organization of 27 governments, including the 
United States, which are concerned with the movement out of Europe 
of indigenous migrants and refugees. Organized at Brussels in 1951 
on the initiative of the United States Congress, the Migration Com- 
mittee had assisted in the movement. to all coutnries of 579,036 per- 
sons by December 31, 1956. Of this total, 245,503 were refugees, 
The Migration Committee assists only in the transporation of those 
migrants and refugees who would not otherwise be moved. 

he 27 member governments making up ICEM are: 


Argentina Israel 

Australia Italy 

Austria Luxembourg 

Belgium Netherlands 

Brazil New Zealand 

Canada Norway 

Chile Paraguay 

Colombia Spain 

Costa Rica Sweden 
Switzerland 


Denmark 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland Union of South Africa 
France United States 


Germany (Federal Republic) Venezuela 
Greece 

According to a recent Australian Government report, of the 27 
participating governments, Australia is the largest single receiver of 
migrants traveling under ICEM auspices; 623,000 migrants have 
been moved overseas by ICEM since the committee’s inception to 
February 28, 1957, and Australia received 168,000 or 27 percent of 
the total. The United States has received 139,000 or 22 percent of 
the total. For basis of comparison, since the return of peacetime 
immigration in 1946 through 1956, Canada has received 1,3(C0,000 
immigrants, Australia has received 1,100,000 immigrants. 

The movement to the United States of refugees holding visas under 


the act were as follows: 
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As more visas were issued under the act in the early summer of 
1955, the Migration Committee found it necessary to charter the 
Military Sea Transport Service transport U. S. N.S. General W. C. 
Langfitt on a cost-reimbursable basis to move refugees to the United 
States. Space on United States-flag commercial ships proved inade- 

uate to meet the increasing requirements for movements. The 

eneral Langfitt remuined in this service continuously from July 2, 
1955, to April 30, 1957, made 26 round trip voyages from Europe 
during that period and carried 31,626 passengers. The U.S. N.S. 
General Harry Taylor was also chartered by ICEM under the same 
conditions for 4 trips between October 1956 and February 1957 and 
cairied 4,438 passengers. The total number of refugees moved to the 
United States by United States Military Sea, Transport Service trans- 
ports was 36,064, slightly over one-third of those moving under [CEM 
assistance. Indoctrination films and talks on American history and 
Government, industry and education and instructions in basic English, 
civics, and American customs were provided by ICEM during the 10- 
day passages from Bremerhaven to New York. The great majority of 
refugees receiving visas under the Refugee Relief Act and who were 
moved by ICEM were transported to the United States on United 
States-flag chartered air carriers and on the regularly scheduled flights 
of United States-flag commercial aircraft. 

Of the 94,788 moved to the United States by ICEM, 16,365 were 
escapecs who received assistance in their resettlement efforts through 
the United States escapee program which has concern for the most 
recent escapees who have fled from Iron Curtain countries in Kastern 
Europe to seek freedom in the Western World. 


ProposeD AMENDMENTS TO THE ReruGEE Act THat Dip Nor Pass 


As early as December 1954, the Administrator, realizing that 
amendments to the act were essential for the full accomplishment of 
its expressed goals and the congressional intent behind its enactment, 
made recommendations which, in the light of administrative experi- 
ence, appeared necessary to pave the way for more successful opera- 
tion of the program. 

Practically all of the amendments recommended by the Adminis- 
trator were embodied in legislative proposals introduced into the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The President, in his message to the Congress on May 27, 1955, 
recommended broad revision of the Refugee Relief Act. These 
recommendations were incorporated in Senate bill S. 2113, which 
provided for: 

1. A redefinition of the terins “refugee, escapee” and “‘expellee,”’ 
the effect of which would be to relax somewhat the restrictions con- 
tained in the definitions of those terms in the act, removal of the 
limitation that all those who are found to be “firmly resettled” are 
ineligible for visas, and abandonment of the requirement that a 
“vefugee”’ must be ‘“‘out of his usual place of abode” in order to qualify. 

2, Adoption of a provision enabling members of a family who are 
separated from the principal applicant and who cannot accompany 
the elas applicant at the time the visa is issued, to follow to 
join lim in the United States, 
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3. Adoption of a provision to permit an alien afflicted with tuber- 
culosis to come to the United States with his family if all are eligible, 
notwithstanding the bar of the immigration laws againat a person 
so afflicted. 

4, The reallotment of visas unused during the life of the act to the 
use of orphans on a worldwide basis and the raising of the maximum- 
age limitation for eligible orphans from 10 to 12 years. 

5. Definition of the term “eligible orphan” and the imposition of 
certain limitations upon the adoption of an orphan by a United States 
citizen and spouse. 

6. Revision of the criteria for adjustment of status of aliens in the 
United States to eliminate the requirement that they must have 
entered this country in lawful status as nonimmigrants in all cases. 

7, Adoption of a provision to permit voluntary agencies, as well as 
wielaal citizens, to file assurances of employment, housing, and 
against becoming a public charge. 

8. Elimination of the requirement that a valid passport or similar 
document be produced in each case as a prerequisite to the issuance 
of a visa. 

9, Adoption of a provision to place exclusive responsibility wpon 
the ea i oflicer for the determination of eligibility of an applicant. 

10. K)imination of the requirement that a 2-year history covering 
the period prior to an escapee’s application for visa must be available. 

It was the hope of the Administrator that the act would be amended 
in accordance with the recommendations of the President. However, 
the Congress adjourned without enacting into law the legislative pro-. 
posals. Therefore, subsequent to the Graham amendment, the Refu- 


gee Relief Act of 1953 remained without revision until its expiration 
on December 31, 1956. 





RESETTLEMENT RECORD 


Lasor DepartTMentT Participation, REFuGEE Rewer Act 


There was some reservation early in the program that American 
labor was being replaced by refugees, but the balance-and-check sys- 
tem established by the labor assurance regulations was effective in 
bringing in refugees to fill specific jobs. We were enjoying one of our 
highest periods of employment in this country at that time, with a 
total labor force of 64 million people employed. 

In a speech in 1955, Secretary of Labor Mitchell stated that in 
carrying out its responsibilities under the Refugee Relief Act, the De- 
partment of Labor had stationed overseas “experienced interviewers, 
with intimate knowledge of job requirements here in the United 
States” and that “fitting the men to the job had been well done.” 
Figures show, the secretary said: 
that:82 percent of the first group who came over here are working for the employers 
that sponsored them, which is a very, very high percentage. 

Strangely enough, because of the extraordinarily rapid growth of 
adeeb during the past 10 years, the American economy faces a 
abor shortage. According to the population forecasts for the next 
10 years, the number of persons under 20 will increase about 16 million 
aiid those over 65 and 45 will decrease by about 2 million. In the 
young-adult age group there is a surplus of almost a million marriage- 
able women for whom there are no men. 

Cooperation of union leaders was excellent. They assisted in 
developing proper job specifications for needed skills, and for geo- 
graphic areas where there are perennial labor pool shortages in general 
classifications. 

United States Employment Service participation in this country 

All assurances, whether submitted by individual citizens or endorsed 
by recognized voluntary agencies, were required to be accompanied 
by certified copies of job orders before being verified and sent over- 
seas to the appropriate consular officers. The adapted process of job 
order certification and submission to the State Department vara 
the activity of the United States Employment Service (USES) with 
respect to its certification activities to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service under provisions of Public Law 414 with respect to the 
entrance of aliens as workers. Each job offer written by the local 
employment offices throughout the Nation was submitted to the head- 
quarters office of the Bureau of Employment Security with a recom- 
mendation for certification. This recommendation was based on a 
finding that (1) a valid job opening exists, (2) the proffered em- 
‘ghee is with a bona fide employer, (3) other workers will not 

e displaced by the entrance of refugees under the assurance, (4) the 
proffered employment is permanent, that is, it is continuing in dura- 
tion with no foreseeable termination date, and it is not temporary or 
seasonal in nature, and (5) the terms and conditions of employment 
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are not substantially less favorable than for other workers similar! 
employed in the area of proposed employment. The job orders, wit 
recommendations, were reviewed by the Division of Labor Clearance 
and Immigration and, if the standards were met, the orders were 
signed by the Assistant Director of the Bureau in charge of the 
oe Service. This procedure of job certification was in effect 
until] February 21, 1955, when the Department of State, at the request 
of voluntary and church agencies, authorized an additional procedure 
which allowed the voluntary agencies to utilize two additional methods 
of submitting assurances of employment for verification. These 
methods referred to as agency-endorsed job assurances are taken up 
in a subsequent section. 

With the introduction of the agency-endorsed job assurance pro- 
cedure, the United States Employment Service certification pro- 
cedure continued, but at a reduced rate. Up to February 21, 1955, 
tha Employment Service had certified in excess of 46,000 job orders, 
and by the end of the program had certified in excess of 109,000. 

Throughout the program there was active participation at regularly 
scheduled conferences with interested governmental and voluntary 
agencies by the Assistant Director in charge of the Employment . 
Service, the Chief and his Deputy of the Labor Clearance and Immi- 
gration Division. This top-level participation and advisory service 
proved an important means to solve policy and operating problems. 

The Secretary of Labor and other officials of his Department. par- 
ticipated in the 1955 conference of chairmen of governors’ committees. 
Department of Labor personnel also made an important contribution 
in developing greater cooperation and service between governors’ com- 
mittees and other State organizations. Much of this was developed 
through field visits by Employment Service officials and by attendance 
of meetings of the governor’s committees. At the State level, Employ- 
ment Service offices also contributed to the work of Governors’ com- 
miitees. Acquaintance of the Assistant Director in charge of the 
Employment Service with State employment service heads helped in 
effecting a close working relationship between governors’ committees 


and State employment services. 


USES participation overseas 

From 1954 through 1956 the Bureau of Employment Security had 
in Europe a team of some 21 members of the United States Employ- 
ment Service (USES), recruited primarily from the State employment 
services. One member was stationed in the Far East. These staff 
members were assisted by an average of 46 foreign nationals in Europe, 
the Near East, and the Far East in interpreting, clerical, and recep- 
tionist duties. The operations consisted primarily in interviewing the 
refugees who were being sponsored for employment to ascertain their 
educational and occupational attainments. These qualifications were 
then reviewed against the employer requirements. Advisory informa- 
tion through a certification form was furnished to the consuls con- 
cerning four points: (1) an indication of his occupational qualifications, 
(2) whether or not those qualifications matched the job requirements, 
(3) report that the terms of employment, wages, and working condi- 
tions had been explained to the a plicant, that he claims an under- 
standing of them and expresses willingness or unwillingness to accept 
the job, and (4) any pertinent comments that would assist. the consul 
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in arriving at his decision to issue a visa. This certification from the 
occupational selector, along with information from all other sources, 
was taken into consideration by the consuls. 

Employees of the Immigration and Naturalization Service also 
reviewed the Employment Service certification form to aid them in 
their decisions. Throughout the program in Europe in excess of 
99,000 certifications were furnished to the consular officers involving 
refugees for whom 2mployers had filed job orders through Employ~ 
ment Service local offices. In addition, a similar certification was 
issued on almost 43,000 for refugees having job assurances filed for 
them. under the agency-endorsed job assurance program. 

In many instances employers in the United States requested the 
Employment Service local offices to locate specific refugees possessing 
skills to fill their needs. Such requests were sent overseas and the 
selectors located qualified refug :s from the preliminary question- 
naires which were filed with the consulates, or from special contacts 
with voluntary agencies overseas, or through contacts made to local 
offices of various foreign national employment offices to secure per- 
sonal histories and data on individuals desiring to emigrate. In 
many instances contracts were made by the overseas personnel with 
refugees in the camps. Through this activity in excess of 1,000 families 
received visas under the program who otherwise would not have been 
issued a visa. Additionally, Gelman Service representatives con- 
tributed to program staff conferences and provided valuable services 
to consular officers and others. 


Job orders exceed 109,000 * 

Job orders through Employment Service local offices were received 
from all States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii, aud Puerto Rico. The total was above 109,000. Some 85 
percent of these were received from the following nine States, in rela- 
tive sequence: New York, Illinois, California, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, and Connecticut. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the orders were from individual sponsors, the 
remaining 25 percent showed agency participation in the sponsorship. 
Some 76 percent of all refugees who reported on job orders and were 
hired by employers have resettled in the following States, in relative 
sequence: New York, California, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan. 

Analyzed by skill, the classifications of refugees hired after arriving 
in the United States is shown by percentages: 
Professional and managerial, including chetnists, architects, engineers, 


GrAltgiieny CC sk i ote ateen ud oe ae ae etiaeneee 1.8 
Clerical and sales, including technical clerks, office clerks, stenographers, 
SGICSDCISONS: juke sau ene areas cusses cede ete recuee neces ane 5. 4 
Service occupations, including domestic, personal, protective and building 
BEPVICe OCCUPALIONS 6.2 22< 8 wes cece l cee e et suwecutiaccees doecee eds 37.0 
Agriculture, including farm hands, dairy and poultry farm workers - . - - - - 11.0 
Skilled, including machinists, tool and die makers, tailors, bricklayers, 
atonecutters, machine operators..........-.-.....-------.---------- 7.2 
Semiskilled, including machine operators, truck drivers, construction 
workers, factory workers..........------------------------------- a7 : 


Unskilled, including factory construction, food processing.....---------- 
% Trades and occupations of refugees and male and female refugees by age, appendix, p. 142, 
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Agency-endorsed job assurance program * 

In February 1955, after several months of negotiations by the Ad- 
ministrator of the refugee relief program, the Department of Labor 
USES, and the Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
Inc., the agency-endorsed job assurance (AEJA) program was put into 
operation, Tha agencies did not want to be bound solely by the USES 
job certification procedure as originally agreed upon, but wanted 
practicable options to apply to their submission of job assurances. 

The Labor Department was apprehensive of any plan which might 
effect job screening, as it pertained to the wages, hours, working eon- 
ditions in the labor market. The Labor Department was particularly 
apprehensive of any plan which might approach the so-called blanket 
assurances of the displaced persons program. In their reports, the 
DP Commission conceded blanket assurances proved impractical in 
providing satisfactory resettlements, resulting in criticism of immigra- 
tion programs in general, and the creation of unnecessary financial 
burden on the voluntary agencies. 

However, the voluntary agencies contended that by having sound 
options to apply to jobs, which would be assured by them, they could 
develop many more job assurances quickly. They contended that 
such proposed changes could be seconnlahed by administrative action, 
without bringing about illegal blanket assurances. The voluntary 
agencies were as insistent as the Government concerning the need of 
local resettlemen 5. Without such resettlements, the agencies would 
risk greater financial responsibilities and adverse comment. Their 
local branches and churches would not, they said, favor a policy that 
might allow refugees to displace local workers. The agencies con- 
tended that it was the active, self-sacrificing cooperation of these 
grassroot groups that constitutes the strength and dependability of 
the national agencies. 

After several conferences the Administrator effected a compromise 
whereby, with the concurrence of the Labor Department, the job 
assurances underwritten by recognized voluntary agencies could be 
submitted under 1 of 3 options. The first option was the established 

ractice of utilizing job clearance under procedures of the USES. 

he other two options were to be submitted in the form of a job 
statement in section III of the DSR-8 Form. The Administrator 
reassured the Labor Department that such agency-endorsed job 
assurances would be screened by qualified personnel borrowed from 
the Department of Labor, who would not only pass of the adequac 
of such agency applications but would also determine when a jo 
waiver would be justified. An example of this type of job was a 
housewife whose intention was to join her husband and not work as a 
domestic. 

The plan, as outlined by the voluntary agencies, was designed to 
secure bona fide assurances signed by local citizens which would be 
simpler than those required in the special documentation required 


by the USES. 
The new procedures were announced to the public as follows: 


The Administrator will accept for verification employment assurances that are 
endorsed by the recognized voluntary agencies without requiring—as heretofore— 


a job certificate from the local employment, office. 
(Notr.—Still required is a United States citizen’s assurance that the alien wiil 
have employment without displacing someone else. This individual assurance is 


endorsed by the voluntary agency.) 
4 Agency-cndorsed jobs, appendix, p. 143. 
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The Administrator will accept for verification an employment assurance given 
by a United States citizen, and endorsed by a voluntary agency, for a general 
category of employment (such as tailor or hospital worker, but without the 
specific job location cited), in a specified locality, such as a city or county (but 
without a definite street address for the job). 

Under these new procedures the voluntary agency assumes responsibility for 
complying with the provision of the Refugee Relief Act that requires a specific 
indexing of the job to be filled, the address where the job is iouated, and the name 
and address of the employer. The voluntary agency must, under the new pro- 
cedure, send this detailed information to the Administrator when the alien 
arrives in the United States and goes to the specific job then open to him. 

The Department of Labor Employment Security Bureau remains definitely in 
the refugee relief prograin. Three officers of the Bureau have been named to 
serve as advisers to the Administrator in connection with the general handlin 
of agency-sponsored assurances, Representatives of the Bureau overseas wi 
continue to advise consular officers on the alien’s ability to mect the qualifications 


of the assured employment. 


Final results * 

The Agency-Endorsed Job Assurance Unit processed nearly 90,000 
agency-endorsed job offers between February 1955, and the termina- 
tion of the act. Of this number only about 3,000 assurances were 
challenged or rejected. However, about 90 percent of those rejected 
or challenged were subsequently salvaged by the voluntary agencies 
after they were brought up to prescribed standards. Of the original 
85,000 plus assurances recommended for verification, approximately 
39,000 were submitted under the agency-endorsed plan known as 
option 3. According to option 3 procedures, these were indexed after 
the alien arrived ‘an was on the job. To provide the agencies with 
assistance in discharging their responsibility under the option 3 pro- 
cedures, the Agency-Endorsed Job Assurance Unit provided a break- 
down by the name of the alien, or sponsor and agency, of all assurances 
verified under the option 3 procedure. In addition to the workload 
of processing some 90,000 agency-endorsed job assurances, the unit 

rovided various services including on-the-spot advice in Labor- 

SES matters. During the final effort to get as many assurances as 

ossible overseas, speedup procedures were developed, such as bulk 

andling of assurances in order that there would be a continuous pipe- 
line of assurances, and keeping 12 examiners supplied with samileied 
reviews. Agencies were encouraged to submit assurances that repre- 
sented the same occupational category in specified areas, since this 
permitted the review-unit to better assess the area situation in terms 
of its ability to assimilate numbers of workers. For example, one 
agency was counseled not to develop too many factory jobs in the 
Scranton, Pa., area because such factory work was in most demand 
among local workers who were being phased out from mining opera- 
tions. The agencies appreciated tlis type of counseling and toward 
the end of the refugee relief program requested more and more of such 
information. 
Agency-endorsed job assurances—breakdown by occupation and area 

Requests for refugecs through agency-endorsed job assurances 
came from every State of the Union ate Territories. Hundreds of 
communities were represented, with the bulk of requests of course, 
from the most populous areas. Some States stand out. New York 
accounted for 31 percent of the total, Illinois, 19 percent; Ohio, 7 per- 
cent; New Jersey, 7 percent; California, 6 percent; Pennsylvania, 5 


4% Persons admitted and visas issued, appendix p. 144. 
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percent; Michigan, 4 percent; Connecticut, 3 percent; Indiana, 2 
percent. The remaining States and Territories each had less than 
1 percent. 

Occupationally, the professional and managerial categories ac- 
counted for 2 percent of the total verified agency-endorsed job assur- 
ances; clerical and sales represented 5 percent; service occupations 
with 31 percent and unskilled job groups with 39 percent totaled 70 
percent of the overall verification under the agency-endorsed job 
assurance ee Significantly, skilled job offers were 6 percent; 
semiskilled, 9 percent; and 8 percent agricultural openings. 


ABOUT THE FUTURE 
NerEeEp ror A ContTINUED ReFuGEE PrRoGRAM 


President Ersenhower’s state of the Union message in 1966 
When the President requested the adoption of amendments to the 
Refugee Relief Act, he said: 


I am happy to report substantial prope in the flow of immigrants under the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953; however, I again request this Congress to approve 
without further delay the urgently needed amendments to that act which I 
submitted in the last session. Because of the high prosperity in Germany and 
Austria, the number of immigrants from those countries will be reduced. This 
will make available thousands of unfilled openings which I recommend be dis- 
tributed to Greece and Italy and to escapees from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Gur Nation has always welcomed immigrants to our shores. The wisdom of 
such a policy is clearly shown by the fact that America has been built by immi- 
grants and the descendants of immigrants. That policy must be continued 
realistically with present-day conditions in mind. 

Expressions of organizations, individuals, governments 

If news stories from the press of the Nation, or the steady flow of 
letters to the various refugee and immigration voluntary welfare 
agencies and to Members of Congress are an indication, then there 
appears to be vast interest in a continuation of such a program as 
the Refugee Relief Act. Expressions of most indicate greatest con- 
cern for the displaced or stateless people who have fled their countries 
in fear of religious and political persecution. 

For the record, we have included statements from various leaders 
of voluntary agencies and from prominent individuals: — 

American Friends Service Committee, Lewis M. Hoskins, executive 
ig oa A testimony befcre Subcommittee on Immigration, Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States Senate, November 25, 1955: 

The history of recent years has demonstrated how inadequate is dependence 
on pagel ened legislation to remove the obstruction the quota presents to pro- 
grains of rescue when terror and persecution ete create thousands of 
refugees. * * * This is hardly in keeping with our proud history as a haven for 
the oppressed and obviously a new approach is required in order to bring our 
precee more into line with our announced policy of sharing and spreading the 

lessings of democracy. This applies not only in relation to the “energy” problem 
of refugees—which we are beginning to realize is not a temporary emergency, 
but a phenomenon of our times with which we are going to have to cope for 
years to come—but also in relation to providing our share of resettlement oppor- 
tunities for persons in countries whose overpopulation is a threat to world peace 
and stability. 

_National Catholic Welfare Conference, resolution of administra- 
tive board of bishops, November 10, 1952: 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference should seek immediate relief for 
the problem of refugees, escapees, and surplus Pe pea of certain countries 
preferably through an immediate change in the basic immigration law, or, if 
necessary, through emergency legislation. 


Church World Service, National Council of Churches, letter to 
New York Times by Roland Elliott, director, immigration services, 
November 30, 1956: 


Should peoples from other countries revolt against the tyranny of communism 
and flee to NATO countries within the continental limits of Europe, Turkey, 
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Sweden, Iran, or the Free Territory of Trieste, there would be no recourse to the 
Refugee Relief Act, since the numbers for this particular category have all been 
up. 

There are today hundreds of escapees coming out of Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria. They seek freedom. This movement is accelerated by the Hungarian 
exodus and to date has hardly been noted. They have fled from tyranny to 
refugee camps—and the jour:. v ends. What is to happen to these stateless 


persons? 
It seems clear that some emergency direction by the President is urgently 


needed pending action by Congress in January. 
Methodist Board of Missions, resolution, 17th annual meeting, 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa., January 18, 1957: 
Citing the “tragic plight” of Hungarian refugees, the board said 


the act must be revised— 


so that it will not be necessary for groups of refugees which we must expect in 
a world of revolution to be dependent upon emergency legislation. 
We have also been reminded of the millions of refugees who have waited for 


resettlements for as long as 10 years— 


the resolution continued. 
Gov. Orville Freeman, Minnesota, message to the National Com- 


mittee on Immigration and Citizenship, April 9, 1956: 


In these days of the cold war it is especially important for all American policies 
to forward the theme of human dignity and equality. As to the question of 
immigration, our heritage demands that respect for the individual be placed 
first. Such things as quota systems or petty discrimination because of color or 
national origin must be placed far down the line. 


Gov. Frank J. Lausche, Ohio, message to the National Committee 
on Immigration and Citizenship, April 9, 1956: 


There is no question that the immigrant citizen of the past and present has 
contributed greatly in the development of our country. 

We have always given concern about the oppressed people of the world. Our 
shores have been a refuge to the victims of tyranny and brute force in govern- 
ment. While our ports cannot be opened to all who want to migrate to our 
country, we might as well recognize that we have set up barriers that are cruel, 
unmindful of the dignity of human beings, and substantially in discord with the 
principies that guided us in the past. 


American Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, resolution of executive council, February 1, 1957: 


The need to humanize and liberalize American immigration policy has been 
dramatized by the recent events in Hungary. The heroic struggles of the Hun- 
garian people against Communist terror were met with immediate determination 
by freedom-loving peoples everywhere to do everything possible to provide a 
haven for those who were forced to flee from Hungary. President Eisenhower 
moved as quickly as the law allowed him to, and the American people supported 
him wholeheartedly. 

Yet the sad fact remains that we have not been able to do enough. It has even 
been charged that the program of bringing in 9 mere 21,300 Hungarian refugees 
is of doubtful legality. Freedom-loving Americans feel ashamed that so little 
has been possible when the need has been so great. Our goal should be to provide 
& haven in the United States for no less than 100,000 Hungarian refugees. Al- 
ready, evidence is impressive that these Hungarian refugees possess intellectual 
and industrial skills which will add further strength to America, just as other 
millions of immigrants throughout the years have enriched our country. 


J. D. Zellerbach, president, Crown-Zellerbach Corp., testimony 
before President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
October 14, 1952: 


The Western Hemisphere provides the greatest opportunity for resettlement 
of Europe’s surplus populations. Other countries less able to absorb immigration 
than the United States are doing more to help the situation than we are. We 
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must work with them to do more than we have been doing, for, if we are to relieve 
the misery upon which communism flourishes, we must take an enlightened 
attitude toward the immigration problem. We must help our friends so they 
will not have to seek assistance from our enemies. 

Comments by representatives of other governments included these: 

Dr. Bastiaan W. Haveman, Commissioner of Immigration, Ministry 
of Social Affairs, The Hague, in a statement during the [CEM Con- 
ference at Geneva, May 2, 1955, said: 


In the third place comes the Refugee Relief Act program of the United States: 
3,350 persons applied under this program in the first quarter. The Netherlands 
quota in this program is 17,000, and applications have already been received from 
about 10,000 Dutch people. Fresh applications are steadily flowing in, so that 
we are justified in concluding that this program can prove a great success so far 
as enthusiasm in the Netherlands is concerned. We are trying, together with the 
voluntary agencies and the United States administration, to solve in a close 
cooperation the problems which crop up in connection with this A cde We 
must not omit a word of praise here for the voluntary agencies. We are as full 
contident as the United States administration, that any problems which may still 
remain will be able to be solved. There is a very cordial collaboration between 


the services of both governments concerned. 

Dr. J. A. U. M. Van Grevenstein, Director of the Immigration 
Service, The Hague, in a statement during the ICEM Conference in 
Geneva, April 9, 1957, he said: 

That more than 15,600 visas had been issued under the United States Refugee 
Relief Act to cover movements from the Netherlands. His Government was 


grateful to the Government of the United States, the American authorities in 
the Netherlands, and the voluntary agencies for the success of the Refugee Relief 


Act program in the Netherlands, 


INVESTIGATIVE PROCEDURES—SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
Future 


The extended effort made by IRP and CIC personnel in the accom- 
plishment of the investigative mission is manifested in the estimate 
that approximately 200,000 hours of overtime activity were devoted 
to the proper completion of this responsibility during the course of the 
program—much of which was uncompensated and was voluntarily 
performed. 

The only basic drawback in the accomplishment of tlie investigative 
mission was the legislative assumption that the host governments 
would be willing to cooperate closely with American authorities. 
Although in the main, host governments tended to be cooperative, 
such cooperation nevertheless was not as close nor as immediate as 
anticipated, since it involved in varying degrees modifications of the 
principles of national sovereignty. 

As indicated herein, it is apparent that the Department of State has 
successfully implemented the vast investigation and security provi- 
sions of the unprecedented mandate extended to it by the Congress in 
sections 11 (a) and 11 (d) of the act, and as required by section 15 of 
the act, in section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

During the course of the program: (a) 276,999 investigations of 
individuals applying for visas under the act were requested of IRP 
and the CIC, of which 250,960 were cempleted for the issuance of 
190,285 visas; (6) 7,081 reconstructed history investigations were re- 
quested of which 6,175 were completed for the issuance of the major 
portion of that number of visas; and (c) 16,006 investigations were 
requested on visa applicants endorsed by the United States escapee 
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program, of which 14,154 were completed for the issuance of the major 
portion of that number of visas. 

In the future, if the basic premise be accepted that immigration to 
the United States is not an inherent. right of foreigners but a conferred 
privilege, then perhaps the resolution of problems which beset the 
refugee relief program will not be as difficult to resolve. Valuable 
experience has been gained and many lessons have been learned from 
the refugee program which should be taken into consideration in the 
future in connection with similar emergency immigration legislation 
as well as with regular immigration legislation. The following factors 
are deemed worthy of note and are set forth: 

1. The comprehensive personal background investiyvations required 
by section 11 (a) of the act constituted a considerable change over 
previous methods of screening visa applicants. It 1s believed the 
procedure resulted in an improvement on internal security and 
national interests. 

2. The investigative process provided more comprehensive and more 
accurate information than heretofore on aliens seeking admission into 
the United States, making possthle more judicious adjudications by 
consular officers of the eligibility of aliens to receive visas and by 
immigration inspectors of their admissibility into the United States. 
Moreover, it provided the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
with far more comprehensive background information than it has 
ever had before on ae legally admitted into the United States who 
subsequently require reinvestigation in connection with applications 
for United States citizenship. 

3. The thorough investigations minimized any shadow of doubt con- 
cerning an alien newly arrived in the United States which might have 
affected him adversely in terms of employment related to United 
States national security or entering our Armed Forces. 

4. Program investigations resolved substantial numbers of cases 
which because of conflicting or unresolved information could not 
otherwise have been adjudicated and in which visas could not other- 
wise have been issued. 

5. The employment of trained American language and area spe- 
cialists constituted a genuine improvement over the use of interpreters 
and specialized local personnel, however faithful and competent they 
may be. 

6. Interview of applicants for visas by trained linguistic program 
investigators frequently clarified statements made by the applicants 
which might otherwise have been interpreted as misrepresentations 
under the law. 

7. Program investigators, covering extensive geographic areas, 
established close rapport with intermediary and lower level representa- 
tives of foreign governments resulting in apparent betterment of 


United States interests. 
8. The investigative process, once established, did not delay the 


overall visa issuing process. 

9. The investigative process exposed criminal and otherwise un- 
desirable elements which in turn tended to discourage such types of 
individuals from applying for visas. 

10. By virtue of the extraordinary investigative measures and the 
exceptional procedures devised for the purpose of reconstituting those 
portions of the personal histories of recent escapees from Iron and 
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Bamboo Curtain countries, it was possible to issue visas to the majority 
of 6,175 escapee applicants who could not otherwise have qualified 
under the act. By this means, the Department of State implemented 
the expressed intent of the Congress with respect to recent refugees, 
escapees, and expellees in spite of the exclusion manifested in section 
11 (d) of the act, which otherwise would have been effective. 

. a aaa 1.25 investigations were required for each visa 
issued. 

12. Numerous consular officers and immigration inspectors ex- 
pressed their complete satisfaction with the results of the investiga- 
tions since it enabled such officers to carry out their responsibilities 
more effectively. 

13. Deportation had been instituted against only one alien who had 
received a visa under the act by its termination date, December 31, 
1956. 

14. The investigative procedures developed and instituted in the 
implementation of the act appeared to be more costly than those 
normally used in the regular visa issuing program; they were not as 
costly, however, as originally ailiepated and the investment was 
justified in potential savings of expenditures which would otherwise 

ave been necessary. 

15. The stream of immigrants is not pure but is infiltrated with 
persons who have or are engaged in Communist and intelligence 
activities in varying degrees or a presence in the United States is 
otherwise undesirable. 

16. Various intelligence services planted intelligence agents among 
aliens applying for visas under the Refugee Relief Act with assign- 
ments to be carried out in the United States. 

17. The threat to the internal security of the United States posed by 
elements within the stream of refugees and other immigrants requires 
that thorough investigations be conducted abroad and all inquiries 
possible be completed prior to granting an alien admission to this 
country. 

18. — to section 105 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, 18,737 or approximately 17.5 percent of the 107,888 investigative 
reports which were reviewed at the Department of State were con- 
sidered to contain information of official interest to other agencies 
and copies of such reports were disseminated to them. 

It is beyond the realm of reason to attempt to reduce the preserva- 
tion of the internal security to pecuniary considerations. The Con- 
gress in legislating the Refugee Relief Act, however, did give due con- 
sideration to the value to the national interest and to the implementa- 
tion of United States immigration policy of thoroughly investigatin 
each alien applicant for a visa. Moreover, the Congress vistialized 
that expenditures in this regard would be & sound investment in 
benefits to the United States to be derived therefrom in terms of ex- 
cluding undesirables and subversive elements as specified by the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. It is estimated that the investi- 
gative costs would in time be cancelled by the cost of deportations 
which might otherwise have been necessary had the thorough investi- 
gations not been conducted prior to the visa issuance. Therefore, 
actual investigative program cxperience seems unquestionably to 
have justified the legislative intent since, although the cost of the in- 
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vestigations varied from country to country, the average cost per 
individual investigation under the refugee relief program amounted 


to less than $75. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR Future REFUGEE OPERATIONS 


The experience gained in the administration of the Refugee Relief 
Act on various points may prove useful in the future. 

In the realm of assurances for example, it soon proved impractical 
for individuals to attempt themselves to obtain unnamed aliens owing 
to the difficulty of matching the alien with the sponsor’s requirements. 
The voluntary welfare agencies have many years of experience with 
these problems and were invaluable in assisting sponsors to obtain 
refugees who met their requirements. Direct Government participa- 
tion in this phase was not and is not deemed proper. To have placed 
the Government in the assurance field directly would also have had 
the effect of supplanting the voluntary agencies and of comneting 
with them. Similar programs in the future would be greatly simpli- 
fied if the Scena | voluntary welfare agencies are permitted, as 
organizations, to act as sponsors. These agencies are made up of 
eminently respectable and responsible church and nonsectarian inter- 
ests, have cooperated a in this and past programs and are prompt 
and conscientious in fulfilling their obligations to the Government. 
Blanket assurances should not be permitted, but individual agency 
assurances will prove satisfactory. 

Decisions on visa issuance should be within the jurisdiction of the 
Government agency usually charged with this responsibility. Tra- 
ditionally this function has been assigned to the Department of State 
and exercised by our Foreign Service officers entrusted with consular 
functions abroad. The provisions of the Refugee Relief Act which 
shared the visa issuance authority between the immigration officer 
and the consul necessitated the setting up of bureaucratic machinery 
in Washington to settle disputes between these two services on 
individual cases. During the life of the program six volumes of 
advisory opinions, prepared in the State Department and concurred 
in by the Immigration and Naturalization Service, were mimeographed 
and sent to the field for guidance. Considerable delay in reaching a 
decision on cases and the expense involved in the advisory opinion 
process could have been avoided had the authority for issuance of 
visas been restricted to our consular officers abroad. 

The assistance and cooperation of established Government agencies 
is a sine qua non for a successful program such as the Refugee Relief 
Act. The Immigration and Naturalization Service, the United States 
Employment Service, the U. S. Public Health Service, the established 
bureaus of the Department of State and the Foreign Service all were 
invaluable and helpful. However, the imposition of an extraordinary 
and limited program on the regular functions cf an established office 
tends to make confusion and create delays. The Administrator 
found that it was necessary, in the interest of economy and efficiency 
to centralize the functions of the refugee relief program in one office 
in the Department of State. Similarly, it was found that in our 
consular establishments abroad, increased efficiency invariably 
resulted when personnel engaged on refugee relief work were organized 
in a separate section of the office devoted exclusively to this program. 
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As long as a number of countries in the world continue to be sub- 
jected to Communist terror and as long as the United States continues 
its traditional policy of offering asylum to the oppressed victims of 
misrule, the ot 08 problem will be a continuing one on which the 
Congress will doubtless be taking appropriate action from time to 
time. The problem continues to i twofold: overpopulation in 
certain areas such as Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands, and the 
overall problem of escapees from communism. The President’s 
January 31, 1957, message to Congress on immigration problems 
embodies the views of his administration. 

Analogous to the problem of refugees but smaller in scope is the 
problem of orphans who have been or are to be adopted by American 
citizens. Present immigration policies which prevent these orphans 
from joining their foster parents except after a waiting period of years, 
in some cases, have the effect of disrupting an American family and of 
causing much ill-deserved grief and hardship. The Administrator 
hopes that the Congress may solve this situation at an early date. 


Mission Lert To AccoMPLISH—RECOMMENDATIONS BY Hon. Scorr 
McLreop 


With the ever present problem of the desire of people of other na- 
tions wanting to migrate to the United States, plus the additional 
problem of today’s thousands and thousands of displaced people 
adding to the confusion in many already overpopulated countries, the 
Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act has expressed his views on 
the general immigration problem as follows: 


The basic immigration laws are clearly drawn in the domestic interest. I do 
not believe the domestic interest should be overlooked. Such interest is largely 
economic and should and must be served. I believe, however, a thorough study 
of this question, similar to that recommended by President Eisenhower in his 
1956 immigration message, but by persons who are not predisposed to know the 
answers, would result in a basic law providing for generally the same number of 
immigrants, but provided in such a way as to serve not only the domestic interest 
(which is served by the ceiling placed on the number of immigrants) but our 
foreign pore interest as well. 

I Age t that such a law can be produced by the Judiciary Committee which 
-does not normally take cognizance of foreign policy interests. Furthermore, as a 
practical matter, members of the Judiciary Committee of both Houses have very 
rapidly become committed to either support of the basic law or opposition thereto 
soon after they become members of the committee. 

In terms of numbers, we have a law which porn 156,000 immigrants annually 
under the quota system. On the average about 90,000 quota numbers are used 
and the balance are unused. In addition to quota immigrants, we have nonquota 
immigrants, which last year totaled in excess of one-quarter million. This was 
brought about as a result of special legislation (the Refugee Relief Act) and regular 
nonquota immigration (no quotas in the Western Hemisphere). 

It seems to me that within the framework of the ceiling of 355,000 immigrants 
(total adinitted to the United States in 1958) a more een eo of allotting 
quotas to the ceiling could be reached. In fact, I think 355,000 immigrants in a 
single year is somewhat excessive and that our total should be between 250,000 
and 300,000. This is mercly a personal view and not the result of a demographic 
study. To tackle this situation, I propose two things: 

1. The enactment in this session of a bill giving the President the discretion to 
admit up to 60,000 immigrants annually who are refugees from Communist coun- 
tries, of which up to 5,000 are refugees from totalitarian dictatorship. 

2. This authority should be coupled with the enactment of legislation to create 
a very high level Commission, such as the Wright Commission on Government 
Security, or the Hoover Commission, with appropriate funds, to make a 2-year 
study of this entire question, and report recommended legislation to the Congress. 
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President Truman tried a Commission in 1949, but, unfortunately, it was 80. 
loaded with persons with preconceived ideas that its work was predictable and 
largely useless. The Commission might conclude that the national origins quota 
system was the proper system. This would fortify the basic law if such was their 
recommendation. My second proposul seems to me to be politically feasible. It. 
is & genuine effort to accomplish something in a controversial field. 

Scorr McLxrop, Admintstrator.® 


Jung 15, 1957. 
*% Tribute to individual accomplishinent by the Administrator, appendix p. 145, 
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ReEFuGeE Revier Act oF 1953 as AMENDED BY THE Act oF Auaust 31, 1954 
SHORT TITLE 
Section 1, This Act may be cited as the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) ‘Refugee’? maans any person in a country or area which is neither 
Communist nor Communist-dominated, who because of persecution, fear of perse- 
cution, natural calamity or military operations is out of his usual place of abode 
and unable to return thereto, who has not been firmly resettled, and who is in 
urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation. 

b) “Escapee’”’ means any refugee who, because of persecution or fear of perse- 
cution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, fled from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics or other Communist, Communist-dominated or Com- 
munist-occupied area of ares including those parts of Germany under military 
occupation by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and who cannot return 
thereto because of fear of persecution on account of race, religion or political 
opinion. 

0) “German expellee’’ means any refugee of German ethnic origin residing in 
the area of the German Federal Republic, western sector of Berlin, or in Austria 
who was born in and was forcibly removed from or forced to flee from Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas provisionally under the 
administration or control or domination of any such countries, except the Soviet 
zone of military occupation of Germany. 

(d) “Administrator” means the administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs established in the Department of State pursuant to subsection (b) 
of section 104 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS, NUMBERS 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be issued two hundred five thousand 
special nonquota immigrant visas to aliens, specified in section 4 of this Act, 
seeking to enter the United States as immigrants and to their spouses and their 
unmarried sons or daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons 
or stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, if accom- 
panying them. 

ALLOCATION OF SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS 


SEc. +. (a) Special nonquota immigrant visas authorized to be issued under 
section 3 of this Act shall be allotted as follows: 

(1) Not to exceed fifty-five thousand visas to German expellees residing in the 
area of the German Federal Republic or in the western sectors of Berlin or in 
Austria: Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be issued 
ony in the German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or in 

ustria. 

(2) Not to exceed thirty-five thousand visas to escapees residing in the area 
of the German Federal Republic or the western sectors of Berlin or in Austria: 
Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be issued only in the 
German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or in Austria, 

(3) Not to exceed ten thousand visas to escapees residing within the European 
continental limits of the member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran or in the Free Territory of Trieste and who are 
not nationals of the area in which they reside: Provided, Theat such visas shall be 
issued only in the area or areas mentioned in this paragraph. 
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(4) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who (a) dt -ing ”. orld War II 
were members of the armed forces of the Republic of Poland, .t) ; ere honorably 
sepeigl te from such forces, (c) reside on the date of the enact nat of this Act 
in the British Isles, and (d) have not acquired British citizenship. 

(5) Not to exceed forty-five thousand visas to refugees of Italian ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in the area or areas 
mentioned in this paragraph. 

(6) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to persons of Italian ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste, who qualify under any of the preferences age in paragraph (2), 
(3) or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, 
That such visas shall be issued only in Italy or in the Free Territory of Trieste. 

(7) Not to excced fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Greek ethnic origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece: Provided, That such 
visas shail be issued only in Greece. 

(8) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Greek ethnic origin, residing 
on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece, who qualify under any of the 
preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3) or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immi- 

ration and Netionality Act: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in 
reece. 

(9) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Dutch ethnic origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands: 
Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands. 

(10) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Dutch ethnio origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands, who 
qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3) or (4) of 
section 203 (a) of the Iminigration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands. 

(11) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees, residing within the district 
of an American consular office in the Far East: Frovided, That such visas shall be 
issued only in said consular office district and only to refugees who are not in- 
digenous to the area described in this paragraph. 

(12) Not to exceed three thousand visas to refugees, residing within the 
district of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided, That such visas 
shall be issued only in said consular office district and only to refugees who are 
indigenous to the area described in this paragraph. 

(13) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees of Chinese ethnic origin 
whose passports for travel to the United States are endorsed by the Chinese 
National Government or its authorized representatives. 

(14) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who on the date of the 
enactment of this Act are eligible to receive assistance from the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: Provided, 
That such visas shall be issued only in the area described in this pare raph. 

(b) The allotments provided in subsection (a) of this section shall be available 
for the issuance of immigrant visas to the spouses and unmarried sons or daughters 
under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters and sons or 
daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, referred to in section 3 of this Act, of 
persons referred to in s:ibsection (a) of this section. 

(c) Any allotments of visas provided in paragraphs (5) and (6), paragraphs 
(7) and (3), and paragraphs (9) and (10) of subsection (a) of this section, shall be 
available bilaterally within each of the three ethnic groups therein defined. 


ORPHANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Not to exceed four thousand special nonquota immigrant visas 
may be issued to eligible orphans as defined in this Act who are under ten years 
of age at the time the visa is issued: Provided, That not more than two such 
special] nongiota immigrant visas may be issued to eligible orphans adopted or 
to be adopted by any one United States citizen and spouse, unless necessary to 
prevent the separation of brothers or sisters. 

(b) When used in this Act the term “eligible orphan” shall mean an alien 
child (1) who is an orphan because of the death or disappearance of both parents 
or because of abandonment or desertion by, or pareuon or loss from, both 
parents, or who has only one parent due to the death or disappearance of, aban- 
donment or desertion by, or separation or loss from the otter parent, and the 
remaining parent is incapable of providing care for such orphan and has in 
writing irrevocably released him for emigration and adoption; (2) (a) who has 
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been lawfully adopted abroad by a United States citizen and spouse, or (b) for 
whom assurances, satisfactory to the consular officer to whom a visa application 
on behalf of the orphan is made, have been given by a United States citizen and 
spouse that if the orphan is admitted into the United States they will adopt him 
in the United States and will care for him properly; and (3) who is ineligible for 
admission into the United States solely because the nonpreference portion of the 
quota to which he would otherwise be chargeable is oversubscribed by applicants 
registered on the consular waiting list at the time his visa application is made: 
Provided, That no natural parent of any eligible orphan who shall be admitted 
into the United States pursuant to this Act shall thereafter, by virtue of such 
yarentage, be accorded any right, privilege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

(c) The assurances required in this section shall be in lieu of the assurances 
required in section 7 of this Act, and the provisions of section 7 (d) (2) shall not 


apply to eligible orphans as defined in this section, 
ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS 


Src. 6. Any alien who establishes that prior to July 1, 1953, he lawfully en- 
tered the United States as a bona fide nonimmigrant and that he is unable to 
return to the country of his birth, or nationality, or last residence because of 
persecution or fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, 
or who was brought to the United States from other American republics for 
internment, may, not later than June 30, 1955, apply to the Attorney General of 
the United States for an adjustment of his immigration status. If the Attorney 
General shall, upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances of the case, 
determine that such alien has been of good moral character for the preceding five 
years and that the alien was physically present in the United States on the date 
of the enactment of this Act and is otherwise qualified under all other provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act except that the quota to which he is 
chargeable is oversubscribed, the Attorney General shall report to the Congress 
all the pertinent facts in the case. If, during the session of the Congress on which 
a case is reported or prior to the cnd of the session of the Congress next following 
the session in which @ case is reported, the Congress passes a concurrent resolu- 
tion stating in substance that it approves the granting of the status of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence to such alien, the Attorney Gencral is 
authorized, upon the payment of the required visa fee, which shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the account of miscellancous receipts, to 
record the alien’s lawful admission for permanent residence as of the date of the 
passage of such concurrent resolution. If, within the above specified time, the 
Congress does not pass such a concurrent resolution, or, if either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives passes a resolution stating in substance that it does not 
approve the granting of the status of an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, the Attorney General shall thereupon deport such alien in the manner 
provided by law: Provided, That the ba of this section shall not be appli- 
cable to any aliens admitted into the United States under the provisions of Public 
Law 584, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session (60 Stat. 754), Public Law 402, 
Eightieth Congress, second session (62 Stat. 6): Provided further, That the number 
of aliens who shall be granted the status of aliens lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence pursuant to this section shall not exceed five thousand. 


ASSURANCES 


Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise herein provided, no visa shall be issued to 
any alien under this Act unless an assurance, in accordance with regulations 
promulgated pursuant to this Act, shall first have been given by a citizen or 
citizens of the United States that such alien, if admitted into the United States, 
will be suitably employed without displacing some other person from employ- 
ment and that such alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall accom- 
pany such alien and who propose to live with such alien will not become public 
charges and will have housing without displacing some other person from such 
housing. The spouse and unmarried dependent sons and daughters under 
twenty-one years of age, including stepsons and stepdaughters and sons or 
daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, of such alien, shall not be required to 
have such assurances made in their behalf. The assurances shall be submitted 
to the Administrator and it shall be the duty of the Administrator to verify the 
authenticity and bona fides of such assurances and such assurances shall be 
subject to final acceptance and approval by consular and immigration officers. 
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Blanket assurances, or assurances not submitted by a responsible individual 
citizen or citizens, shall not be considered as satisfying the requirements of this 
section. The assurances for employment and housing shall be indexed and filed 
in such manner so as to show the specific address or addresses in the United 
States in which both the employment and housing are available, the type of 
employment and housing which are available, and the conditions and terms of 
the employment. Itach assurance shall be a personal obligation of the indi- 
vidual citizen or citizens giving or submitting such assurance. This subsection 
shall have no applicability to the alien eligible under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) 
of section 4 (a) of this Act, if such alien provides satisfactory evidence that he 
will not become a public charge. No visa shall be issued under the allotment 
of forty-five thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (5) of subsection 4 (a) 
of this Act to refugees in Italy, or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas 
heretofore made by paragraph (7) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in 
Greece, or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas heretofore made by 
paragraph (9) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in the Netherlands, to 
an alien who qualifies under the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) 
of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, until satisfactory 
evidence is presented to the responsible consular officer to establish that the alien 
in question will have suitable employment and housing, without displacing an 
other person therefrom, after arrival in the United States. Verification of suc 
available play ne and housing shall be made in accordance with such regu- 
lations as the Administrator may, in his discretion, prescribe for the adminis- 
tration of the Act, including job order clearances by the United States Employ- 
ment Service and its affiliated State employment services, and a certification by 
local housing authorities wherever they exist and are authorized and prepared 
to make such certifications. 

(b) Any alien admitted under this Act and subsequently determined to have 
been inadmissible under the provisions of this Act at the time of entry shall, 
irrespective of the date of his entry, be taken into custody and deported in the 
manner provided by sections 242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

(c) Assistance rendered an alien in connection with his transportation to and 
resettlement in the United States shall not be regarded as a cause for excludability 
as an alien likely to become a public charge.- No alien with respect to whom 
assurances have been furnished as provided in this section shall be deemed to be 
& pauper under pereerepn (8) of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 182). 

(d) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into th- 
United States unless he shall present to the consular officer at the time of making 
application for a visa or to the immigration officer at the time of application for 
admission (1) «a valid unexpired passport or other suitable travel document, or 
document of identity or nationality, or other documentary evidence that he will 
be assured of readmission to the country of his nationality, foreign residence or- 
in which he obtains a visa under this Act and (2) a certificate of readmission 
guaranteeing his readmission to the country in which he obtains a visa under 
this Act if it is subsequently found that he obtained a visa under this Act by 
fraud or by misrepresenting a material fact. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Sec. 8. The Secretary of State may, for the purposes of this Act, make such 
arrangements with foreign governments and with the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration as are necessary and appropriate for the purpose 
of financing the overseas transportation of persons who may be issued visas 
under this Act, such arrangements to be mutually beneficial to the economies 
of the United States and the countries concerned, as well as to such persons. 
Such arrangements, where appropriate, may seek to enable immigrants under- 
this Act to transfer into dollar currency personal assets necessary for defraying 
the cost of transportation and for use in the United States. Arrangements 
between the United States and the other governments concerned and the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration should also provide for such 
cooperation and assistance as may be required in the administration of the pro- 
gram authorized under this Act in the territory of the intending immigrant’s 
residence. All transportation oY Ships or airplanes of aliens under this Act to. 
the United States, the cost of which is defrayed in whole or in part by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, shall be by ships or airplanes registered under the 
United States flag, if available. 
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Ssc. 9. Within the categories established in section 4 of this Act the deter- 
mination of the eligibility of persons to receive visas and of the admissibility of 
such persons into the United States under this Act shal! be made without dis- 
crimination in favor of or against a race, religion, or the national origin of such 


persons. 
EXEMPTIONS FROM VISA FEES 


Sec. 10. Persons receiving visas under this Act shall be exempt from paying 
the fees prescribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 281 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 280-231). 


SECURITY AND OTHER INVESTIGATION, EFFECT OF MISREPRESENTATION 


Src. 11. (a) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into 
the United States unless there shall have first been a thorough investigation and 
written report made and prepared by such investigative agency or agencies of the 
Government of the United States as the President shall designate, regarding such 
person’s character, reputation, mental and physical health, history and eligi- 
bility under this Act, and such investigations in each case shall be conducted in a 
manner and in such time as the investigative agency or agencies shall determine 
to be necessary. 

(b) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States 
under this Act if the consular officer or the immigration officer knows or I.as reason 
to believe that such person is ineligible for a visa or is subject to exclusion from 
the United States under any provision of the immigration laws or is not eligible 
under the terms of this Act. 

(c) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States 
under this Act unless the consular officer and the immigration officer, after an 
inspection and examination of such person abroad, are entirely satisfied upon the 
basis of affirmative evidence adduced by che applicant that the applicant has 
established his eligibility for a visa and his admissibility into the United States 
under this Act and under the immigration laws and regulations: Provided, That no 
person to whom a visa shall be issued shall be exempt from inspection and examina- 
tion at a port of entry: 

(d) No person shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless complete information shall be available regarding the history 
‘of such person oon period of at least two years immediately preceding his 
application for a visa: Provided, That this provision may be waived on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined by them to 
be in the national interest. 

(e) Any person who shall make a material misrepresentation to any agency of 
the Government entrusted directly or indirectly with the administration, investi- 
gation, enforcement, or any other function relating to the implementation of this 
Act, for the purpose of gaining admission into the United States as an alien eligible 
hereunder, shall be excluded from admission into the United States under section 
212 (a) (19) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 183). 


PRIORITIES 


Src. 12. Priorities in the consideration of visa applications under this Act, 
except in the case of applications filed under paragraph (6), (8) or (10) of section 
4 (a), without priority in time of issuance of visas as between such priorities or 
as between priority and nonpriority cases under this Act shall be given to— 

(1) Persons whose services or skills are needed in the United States, if such 
need has been certified to the Administrator, at his request, by the United States 
Employment Service and who are to be employed in a capacity calling for such 
services or such skills; and 

(2) Persons who are (A) the parents of citizens of the United States, such citi- 
zens being at least twenty-one years of age, or (B) spouses or unmarried sons or 
daughters under twenty-one on of age including stepsons or stepdaughters 
and sons or daughters adopted prior to ul 1, 1953, of aliens lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, or (C) brothers, sisters, sons or daughters of citizens of 
the United States. 

Sec. 18. No priority in the consideration of visa applications under this Act 
shall be given to persons who were determined to be eligible or ey 
eligible under the provisions of section (2) (c) of Public Law 774, Hightiet 
Congress, as amended, solely because such persons were determined to be 80 eligible 


or preliminarily eligible. 
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PERSONS INELIGIBLE, OATH ON ADMISSION, PENALTIES 


Sec. 14. (a) No visa shall be issued under this Act to any person who personally 
advocated or assisted in the persecution of any person or group of persons because 
of race, religion, or national origin. 

(b) Before being issued a visa every alien eighteen years of age or older, 
authorized to be admitted under this Act, shall take and subscribe an oath or 
affirmation that he is not and never has been a person specified in subparagraph 
(A), (B), (C), (D), (B), (F), (G), or (H) of section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 184-186), except as provided in subparagraph (I) 
of such section, and shall be liable to prosecution for perjury if such oath or 
affirmation is willfully false. If any alien not entitled to be issued a visa under 
this Act and not entitled to be admitted into the United States shall nevertheless 
gain admission, such alien shall, regardless of the date of his entry, be taken into 
custody and deported in the manner provided in sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

(c) Any person or persons who shall knowingly violate, conspire to violate, 
induce or attempt to induce any person to violate any provision of this Act shall 
be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or shall be imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 


APPLICABILITY OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


SEc.,15. Except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act all of the pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable 


under this Act. 
LOANS 


Sec. 16. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to make loans not to exceed $5,000,000 in 
the aggregate, to public or private agencies of the United States for the purpose of 
financing the transportation from ports of entry within the United States to the 
places of their resettlement, of persons receiving immigrant visas under this Act, 
and who lack resources to finance the expenses invelved. Such loans, which 
shall mature not later than June 30, 1963, shall be made under rules and regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant to this Act: Provided, That such loans shall bear 
interest at a rate of 3 per centum per anim en the unpaid balance from their 
maturity date until final payment. No public or private agency shall be eligible 
to receive a Joan under the provisions of this Act while such agency is in default 
in the payment of any loan made to it pursuant to the provisions of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, :s amended. 


ELIGIBLE ALIENS TO BE NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


Src. 17. Any alien granted a visa under this Act shall be deemed a nonquota 
immigrant for the purposes of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 


163). 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 18. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 19. The Administrator shall report to the President and the Congress on 
the operation of the program established under this Act on or about January 13 
and June 15 of each year and shall submit a final report not later than June 15, 
1957. Sueh reports shall inelude full and complete details regarding the adminis- 
tration of the Act and the administration of the funds provided for in section 16 


of this Act. 
TERMINATION 


Sec. 20. No immigrant visa shall be issued under this Act after December 31 
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Section of law and group covered 





se (1). German expellees from Albania, 


» Lat Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, 
U. 8.8. R., via, or areas provisionally 
er the control of any such country, ex- 

t the Soviet Zone of Sf 
4 (a) (2). Escapees in German Federal Re- 
pape , Berlin ane. etl oer? Poa 

persons an ugees who “ 

aemgs the U. 8. 8. R. and other Communist, 
Communist-dominated, or Commu ist- 
poinaalyerig area of Europe, including the east 


'¥- 
4 (a) ¢ ®. ia in NATO ae other coun- 
agree ies and refugees who 
fed” from the S. 8. R. and other Com- 
munist, Commit geminata. or Com- 
munist-oceupi2d area of Europe, including 
the east zone of Germany. 


4 (9) (4). Polish war veterans in the British 


4 (a) (5). Italian refugees—includes persons 
out cf their place c{ usual abode because of 
persecution, natural calamity, or military 
operations. 


4 (a) (6). Italian relatives; include parents of 

nited States citizens who are pad 21 years 

a age; brothers, sisters, or sons and daugh- 

ters over 21 years old, ‘of American citizens: 

alien spouse and unmarried roinor children 

of an allen lawfully adinitted to United 
States for permanent residence. 


4 (a) (7). Greek refugees; includes persons out 
of their place of usual sbode because of per- 
secution, natural calamity, or military op- 


4 a (8). Greek relatives; includes parents of 
ted States citizens who are ibe 21 

bes age; bop edars i sisters, or sons or daughters 

over 21 years old of American citizens; alien 


Digest of visa allocations and requirements 


Residence requirements 
sible 


65,000 | German Federal Re 


10,000 | Belgium, Denmark, 
ce, Greece, Italy, 
Luxemb . Nether- 

lands, and Norway. 


2,000 | Must have been 


45,000 1 Must have been resid- 


in Italy or in sone A 
of the Territory 
of te. 
15, 000 j..... OO foe ears ee 


15,000 | Must have been resid- 
ing in Greece on Aug. 
7, 1953. 


Sponsor or alien 


Sponsor or alien; or 
U. 8. Government 


| 
cean transportation {| Inland transpor- | pe ete of document re- 
b tatio 


n paid by— ed from sponsor 


ar Sf nearer A I SAPP SEED 9 YU a Ea SNE SE FG SAREE NEE SC | ceCSERR CAiyERSCAAELSTAASTRAA (ems OLSIA INS ASGARD | SI Er FOE SS PE SA 


aad oo becom 


Do andi vidual” 
y individual "onited 
States citizen or citi- 


Oe ee ee 


nen er en ewen enw veer ewwe 


SR a eae eT tee Y (aR at do..........-| Petition for Bib ggheres 


must be with 
local ce Immi- 
gration and Naturali- 
Zation Service; and 
affidavit of support 
must be filed with the 
teas States consu- 


BDicaettecseuce so lecwe do........--.| Assurance of home, job, 
becom 


y tudividual United 
States citizen or citi- 


Zens. 

Petition for preference 
must be filed with 
local office of Immi- 
gration and Naturall- | 





90T 


Place of visa issuance 


German Federal Repub- 


lic, western sectors of 
Berlin or Austria. 


Do. 


Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, poo wey Portu- 

» Turkey, Sweden, 


Free Territory of Tri- 
este. 

Not limited to any par- 
ticular geographical! 
ares. 

Italy or in zone A of the 


Free Territory of Tri- 
este. 


Do. 
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Greece. 


Do. 


— and unmarried minor children of an 
fen lawfully admitted to United States for 
permanent ence. 


4 (a) (2). Netherlands refugees; includes per- 
sons out of their place of usual abode because 
of LaSoaieter pier natural calamity, or mili- 
tary operations. 


4 (a) (10). Netherlands, relatives; {tncludes 
parents of United States citizens who are 
over 21 years of age; brothers, sisters, or sons 
and daughters over 21 years old of American 
citizens; alien spouse and unmarried minor 
children of an alien lawfully admitted to 
United States for permanent residence. 


4 (a) (11). Far East refugees (non-Asian)-. -.-.... 


ri } (12). Far East refugees (Asians)........-- 
(13). Chinese refugees 


UGGOS... snes Scene ce 


4 (@) (14). Palestine refizees; refugees who on 
Aug. 7, 1953, were eligible to receive assist- 
ance from the U. N. Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
—. ey term ‘Palestinian refugee’’ 

e who was formerly resident 

in Palestine and who lost his home and liveli- 
hood as a result of the Arab-Israeli hostili- 


ties, 
4 (c). (Graham amendment) Italian refugees 
(a) (5), 7talian ference relatives 4 (a) (6) 
Greek refugees 4 (a) (7), Greek preference 
relatives 4 (a) (8), Meutetands refugees 4 (a) 
(9), Netherland preference relatives 4 (a) (10) 
quota allotments of these 3 groups can be 
used, enrcrenangesnty aceording to current 
emand. 


zation Service; and 


must fil with 
noe States consu- 
15,000 | Must have been resid- |...-. ra | oe eo eenCey ieee > | se en Assurance of home, job, 
ing in continental and against becoming 
Netherlands on Aug. bie charge, given 
7, 1953. y individual "United 
States citizen or citi- 
zens. 
2,000 }..--. Oe te ee ad eh Osos lee ht eet Osh coccesks Petition for ference 





2,000 | Must be residing at 
time of application 
for visa in British 
Borneo, Burma, Cam- 

Federation of 
Malaya, Hong Kong, 
In Japan, Ko- 


pa pr pe 'N ew 

‘aledonia, Philip- 

Tre - 

Dan Thaltend, Tumor, 
and sie rep 

$08 | walner maaree 

one, but passpo or 

travel to the United 


ized representatives. 


2, 000 Near 


weewsrmeweane 


ing in 
nental Netherlands, 
Italy or in zone A of 
Free Territory of 
Trieste 


OO eceeciw nw teedu Sons ao 


| reer sey Fee 





must be ed with 
local office of Immi- 
gration and Naturali- 
zation Service; and 
affidavit of support 

be ed with 


ing public charge 
gi individual 
nited States citizen 
or citizens. 


Seer» eae caer @eweeew ears ewe 


a ee ee ee ee 


noon Egypt 


- e-@wl ee eee ewe 


Greece, 


Continental Nether- 
lan 


Far East. 


Do. 
Not limited to any par- 


ticular 
area. 


geographical 


Iran, 

raq, Jordan, Kuwait, 
yan: on Oman, Sandi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
and Yeman. 


continental 
Netherlands, Italy or 
in zone A of Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste. 
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Section of law and group covered 


& (a). Orphans under 10 years of age at time of 
visa issuance. 


6. Aliens who establish that prior to July 1. 
} they lawfully entered the Uni 
States as Sona fide nonimmigrants and that 
because of events which have occurred sub- 
sequent to their entry into the United States 
they are unabie to return to the country of 
their birth, or nationality, or last residence, 
because of persecution or fear of persecution, 
within 1 year after Aug. 7, 1953, apply 
to the Miaaee Oc General of the Uni ted States 
enc adjustment of thelr immigration 


Digest of visa allocations and requirements—Continued 





Number Ocean Beeps Inland transpor-| Type of document re- 
apr Residence requirements paid by— tation paid by— quired from sponsor Place of visa issuance 
sible 
4,000 | None...........--.....-- Sponsor...-..----..--- Sponsor_....--.. Assurance of adoption | Not Hmited to any 
and proper care by a ticular geographical 
United States citizen : 
or citizens. 
5,000 | In United States prior to.| Not applicable.......- Not applicable..| Applicant must file | Not applicable. 
form 1-233 for adjust- 
ment of his status at ! 


the local office of the 
Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. 


801 
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ALLOCATION OF VISAS BY AREA 





TOTAL 209000 
Eeza ESCPEES 
Other Europa & Near Coston hess 
_ 900 myoes 2000 green wo E72 —-——- 4000 
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Chronological list of readmission certificate agreements by country or territory and 





date 
TRO OO cocci ced FS So bauara ce el ict Bios heer ews eaten edt Oct. 16, 1953 
1:15 vena eh eee ee ane ea Or Seder a arene ere ee tne een mae ae ee esr Nov. 28, 1953 
ANIBUTIA dso pene enn Bo eee ae ea ee bee Mar. 20, 1954 
Germany.....-.......---. Bhsets ate ees ilene ee hie aaa Mar. 22, 1954 
Korea.....-.-.-.-. -- ede dvene Saute wate See ie ets eet can en _..-- Mar. 31, 1954 
ane: Netherlands. .~ 5. vos.cee ks, Coxe euctesureeuesetesceahae Apr. 65, 1954 
DADAM aide Scent, Gates . eae endpa Sees eee So cites aoe concern Apr. 15, 1954 
Nationalist China (T’ai-pei)_............----------- specie ccna tate Apr. 16, 1954 
BOUIN... cacetevy tected Gees. Kee dbeeus nse yeeovedstes DE. ea oot 
DUXCMOOUlS ekg cocci ied tect eae Coeceedat Aon kaw eens Do. 
PROS Sepa ada gs O25 hates a has eae eee dean ea eeta are Apr. 27, 1954 
France ......--.---- bei pelts ae ate te cee haere ag hank dene is ay 5, 1954 
Vietnam to... Sao eect sie taeda ee eoene eieests oeuuars Do. 
INGONESA ets e Penengiacioeeiseatceuted eeheeineiweseeses May 10, 1954 
Uniled Win@GOMis ogous ttre ae eee ae a eee July 20, 1954 
|e] 67:11) 0) | PER NeN ya IR Pan eres eae nnn ding nT RNPE EDD Um Sate eee eee see Aug. 15, 1954 
SEEBNSIQUOQ ON Poet oh cee teen lhc Lets aah teach a ie fa deale Sept. 9, 1954 
AMEKOV seek Cee cede ee Gene ae airs rete oe Do. 
Singapore._......._. seth ect g Oia NAA OE a ec te cars cide aes Nov. 22, 1954 
PICS UC ioc ae airs eau Sia eta ona wane ee tees cents Bora aces Nov. —, 1954 
MONG WONG coen cise shoe ee ete tenees Dec. 18, 1954 
NV Na acters i ae ole i Ne yt tren Dt eae eee tain Dec. 20, 1954 
WENMAlK cccccaceu se cteanveee sheen cetencutet asa e tate coset Dec. 28, 1954 
IN OP WAN oe caer Siw 28 gu te Bare ee hed I a et ie tener sen Dec. 31, 1954 
A) G1 ne a nen aga rev ee Jan. 1, 1955 
PMN DOINGS 2 acc tectewisie catee ses areas east GO ees lots Jan. 10, 1955 
WANs deter eae ee eect oLeeden (ee eeuccedame ese Jan. 11, 1955 
QV Oia ca ccc sa end wap aeloe eninge etek ait eee oeace Feb. 28, 1955 
Portugal and Portuguese territories.............-.-.---.---_-- July 18, 1955 
VRANENG 92a acca See etber aac ee sen tee ae eosin Aug. 25, 1955 
Cambodia). ccccocsecuccass due steta us cuuet code ad ese eee Dec. 20, 1955 
DWECCNs sii acccosewiwebweteusocws ces euss ne Gee tee eee ete July 2, 1955 
1 On ad hoc basis. 
: REFUGEE Reuter Act REGULATIONS 
EC. 


44.1 Definitions 
44.2 Classes of applicants under the Refugee Rellef Act of 1953 
44.3 Assurance of employment, housing, and against becoming a public charge 


44.4 Eligible orphans 

44.5 TDisavowal of proscribed activities 

44.6 Registration and order of consideration 

44.7 Ineligibility to receive visas 

44.8 Procedure in applying for visa 

44.9 Procedure in issuing visa 

44.10 Numerical limitations on {ssuance of visas 

44.11 Certificate of employment and housing in relative preference cases 


44.1 Definitions 

The following definitions, in addition to the pertinent definitions contained in 
section 101 of the Immigration and Nationality Act and part 42 of this chapter, 
shall be applicable to this part: 

(a) The terms “refugee,’’ ‘‘escapee,’’ and “German expellee’”’ shall have the 
meaning ascribed thereto in section 2 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

(b) “Act’”’ means the reece Relief Act of 1953, as amended (Public Law 203, 
83d Cong.; Public Law 751, 83d Cong.). 

(c) ‘‘Administrator’ means the Administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs of the Department of State. 

(d) ‘Applicant’? means an alien who seeks to enter the United States under 
the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

(e) “British Isles,” as used in section 4 (a) (4) of the act, shall include England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland, and adjacent islands under British 
jurisdiction. 

(f) “Certificate of readmission,” as used in section 7 (d) (2) of the act, means 
a document which is valid for the bearer’s readmission into the country in which 
he obtained his visa when it shall be found that the visa was obtained by fraud 
or willful misrepresentation of 8 material fact. 

(g) “Citizen or citizens of the United States,’”’ as used in section 7 (a) of the 
act, refers to natural persons who are citizens of the United States as distinct 
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from aliens, organizations, and persons who are nationals but not citizens of the. 
United States. 

(hk) “Communist, Communist-dominated, or Communist-occupied areas of 
Europe,’’ as used in section 2 (b) of the act, refers to the status of such area as 


of the time uf application for a visa. 
(4) ‘Country,’ as used in section 7 (d) (2) of the act, means any area in which 


an applicant obtains his visa. 

(j) “Ethnic origin,’’ as used in section 2 (c) of the act with reference to Ger- 
man expellees, and as used in section 4 (a) of the act with reference to Italian, 
Greek, Dutch, and Chinese persons, shall be determined upon the basis of 8 com- 
bination of two or more of the following factors specified in subparagraphs (1) 
to (5), inclusive, of this vielen which combination shall, in any event, include 
the factor specified in either subparagraph (1) or (2) of this paragraph: 

(1) Applicant, other than a German expellee, emigrated from or is indi- 
genous to the country of ethnic origin claimed; 

(2) Antecedents emigrated from or were indigenous to the country of 
ethnic origin claimed; 

(3) Uses the language or dialect of the country of ethnic origin claimed as 
the common language of the home or for social communication; 

(4) Resided in the country of birth, if other than the country of ethnic 
origin, in an area predominantly populated by persons of the ethnic stock or 
origin claimed who, as distinguished from the surrounding population, re- 
tained the social cheracteristics and group homogeneity attributable to such 
persons; 

(5) Evidences common attributes or social characteristics of the ethnic 
group to which he ascribes his origin and with which he resided in the country 
of his birth, if other than the country of ethnic origin, such as educational 
institutions attended, church affiliation, social and political associations and 
affiliations, name, business or commercial practices and associates, and 
secondary language or dialect. 

(k) “Far East,” as used in section 4 (a) (11) and (12) of the act, means the 
geographical area which includes British borneo, Burma, Cambodia, the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Macau, New Cale- 
donia, the Philippines, Singapore, Taiwan, Thailand, Timor, and Vietnam. 

(l) “Firmly resettled’? means the status of an alien who, at any time after the 
occurrence of events which form the basis of his claim to a refugee status under 
the act, has been reestablished in a home under circumstances which indicate his 
intention and assure him a reasonable opportunity of remaining permanently. 
Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed as an exclusive definition of the 
term ‘‘firmly resettled’ in as much as the facts and circumstances in the individual 
case must necessarily determine the question of firm resettlement. 

(m) ‘‘Fled from,” as used in section 2 (b) of the act, shall be deemed to include 
cases of forceful removal when the alien concerned declines to return because of 
persecution or the fear of persecution. The persecution or fear of persecution 
which caused an alien to flee from his usual place of abode need not be the same 
persecution which causes his inability to return. 

(n) ‘‘Material misrepresentation,’’ as used in section 11 (e) of the act, means 
a misrepresentation, including the presentation of documents, made or presented 
knowingly, to any officer or agency of the United States Government intrusted 
directly or indirectly, or charged in whole or in part, with the administration, 
investigation, enforcement, or any other function relating to, the implementation 
of the act, concerning any matter material to the applicant’s eligibility for any 
benefits under the act, or material to his eligibility to receive a visa under the 
immigration laws and regulations. 

(o) ‘Reside’ and ‘“‘residing,’’ as used in section 4 (a) of the act, shall have 
the meaning ascribed to the terms “residence’’ as defined in section 101 (a) (33) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

(p) ‘Under 10 years of age’’ refers to age prior to reaching the 10th birthday 
anniversary and relates to the time of visa issuance. 

(q) “Urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life,” as used in section 2 (a) 
of the act, shall include, but not be limited to, essentials such as food, shelter,. 
clothing, and medical care; freedom from persecution because of race, religion, 
or political opinion; the opportriuity to earn a reasonable livelihood; equal. 
opportunity for sharing in eceuomir, social, and political rights or privileges; 
the right and opportunity to practice religious beliefs; and the privilege and 
opportunity to be united with one’s family. 

tr) “Urgent need of assisteace for transportation,’ as ueed in section 2 (a) of 
the act, shall include, but nct be limited to, such factors as the need for services 
and guidance as well as a need for funds. 

(s) ‘‘Usual place of abode,’”’ as used in section 2 (a) of the act, means the: 
al, actual dwelling place in fact, without regard to intent, to 


applicant’s pene 
which he is unable to return because of fear of persecution, natural calamity, 
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or military operations, or because of the consequences of a natural calamity 
or military operations. 

(t) “Son,” “daughter,” “stepson,” “stepdaughter,” and “child” shall include 
such a person who was born out of lawful wedlock. “Stepson” or “stepdaughter” 
refers to a person who had not reached the age of 21 years at the time the marriage 
creating the status of stepson or stepdaughter occurred. 

(u) “Sponsor” means a United States citizen who gives an assurance required 
by the act on behalf of an alien seeking to enter the United States under the 
act. In the case of an alien who qualifies under the preference specified in para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
and who is issued a visa under the allotment of special nonquota immigrant visas 

rovided in section 4 (a) (5), or section 4 (a) (7), or section 4 (a) (9), of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, the term ‘‘sponsor’ means a United 
States citizen or an alien lawfully admitted into the United States for permanent 
residence who gives a certificate of employment and housing on behalf of an alien 
qualifying under any such preference. 

(v) “Spouse,” as used in section 5 of the act, means & United States citizen 
spouse, or 8n alien spouse who has been lawfully admitted into the United States 
een residence or who is admisssble to the United States for permanent 
residence. 

(w) ‘Valid unexpired passport,” or ‘‘suitable travel document,” or “document 
of identity or nationality,” or “other documentary evidence,’’ as used in section 
7 (d) (1) of the act, means a travel document which is valid for the entry of the 
bearer into a foreign country for at least 60 days beyond the period of validity 
of the immigrant visa issued to the bearer. 

(z) ‘World War II” shall be considered to have started on September 1, 1939, 
and to have terminated on December 31, 1956. 

(y) ‘Nationals,’ as used in section 4 (a) (3) of the act, means persons owin 
ermanent allegiance to 4 state: Provided, That such nationality was not acquire 
se the applicant solely as a member of & group which, by law or edict, was collec- 
tively granted full or limited citizenship rights and privileges in the area of their 

present residence. 


44.2 Classes of applicants under the Refugee Relief Act of 1958 


(a) German expellees. This class shall consist of refugees of German ethmic 
origin who (1) were born in and were forcibly removed from or forced to flee 
from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumanis, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas 
provisionally under the administration or control or domination of any such 
countries, except the Soviet Zone of military occupation of Germany, and (2) 
are residing in the area of the German Federal Republic, western sectors of 
Berlin or in Austria at the time of application for a visa. Zone B of the Free 
Territory of Trieste shall be considered an area provisionally under the adminis- 
tration of Yugoslavia. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class 
described in this paragraph shall be issued only in the German Federal Republic 
or the western sector of Berlin or in Austria, and shall bear the notation “P, L. 
203—4 (a) (1)” in the space provided for nonquota classification. 

(b) Escapees in German Federal Republic, Berlin and Austria.—This class shall 
consist of refugees who (1) because of persecution or fear of persecution on account 
of race, relgion, or political opinion, fled from the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics or other Communist, Communist-dominated or Communist-occupied 
area of Europe including those parts of Germany under military occupation by 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics; (2) cannot return thereto because of 
fear of persectuion on account of race, religion, or political opinion; and (3) are 
residing in the area of the German Federal Republic or the western sectors of 
Berlin or in Austria at the time of application for a visa. An immigrant visa 
issued to an alien within the class described in this paragraph shall be issued only 
in the German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or Austria, and 
shall bear the notation “P, L. 203—4 (a) (2)” in the space provided for nonquota 
classification. 

(c) Escapees in NATO and other countries.—This class shall consist of refugees 
who (1) because of persecution or fear of persecution on account of race, religion, 
or political opinion, fled from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or other 
Communist, Communist-damimated or Communist-occupied area of Europe in- 
cluding those parts of Germany under military occupation by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; (2) cannot return thereto because of fear of persecution on 
account of race, religion, or political opinion; (3) at the time of application for a 
visa are residing within the European continental limits of the member nations of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or in Zone A 
of the Free Territory of Trieste; and (4) are not nationals of the area in which 
they reside. The NATO countries within European continental limits include 
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Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, and islands under the jurisdiction of any such country if immed- 
fately adjacent thereto. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class 
described in this paragraph shall be issued only in one of the NA10O countries 
specified, or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or in Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
and shall bear the notation ‘P. L. 208—4 (a) (3)” in the space provided for non- 
quota classification. 

(d) Polish war veterans in the British Isles.—This class shall conaist of refugees 
who (1) during World War II were members of the armed forces of the Republic 
of Poland; (2) wer2 honorably discharged from such forces; (3) resided on August 
7, 1953 in the British Isles; and (4) have not acquired British citizenship. Ths 
issuance of immigrant visas to aliens within the class described in this paragraph 
shall not be limited to any particular geographical area. Such visas shall bear 
the notation “P, L. 203—4 (a) (4)” in the space provided for nonquota classifi- 
cation. 

(e) Italian refugees.—This class shall consist of refu~ees who (1) are persons of 
Italian ethnic origin; and (2) resided on August 7, 1453, in Itaiy or in the Free 
Territory of Trieste. An alien residing within Zone B of the Free Territory of 
Trieste at the time of his application for a visa shall not be considered classifiable 
as arcfugee. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class described in 
this paragraph shall be issued only in Italy or in Zone A of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, and shall bear the notation ‘'P, L. 2083—4 (a) (5)” in tne space provided 
for nonquota classification. 

(f) Italian relatives.—This class shall consist of Hed ia who (1) are of Italian 
ethnic origin; (2) resided on August 7, 1953, in Italy or the Free Territory of 
Trieste; and (3) qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), 
(3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and ? aaa Act. A pre- 
requisite to qualification under any of such preferences shall be the approval by 
the Attorney General of a petition provided for in section 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class 
described in this paragraph shall be issued only in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste, and shall bear the notation ‘P. L. 203—4 (a) (6)” in the space pro- 
videc' for nonquota classification. 

(g) Greek refugees.—This class shall consist of refugees who (1) are of Greek 
ethnic origin; and (2) resided on August 7, 1953, in Greece. An immigrant visa 
issued to an alien within the class described in this paragraph shall be issued only 
in Greece, and shall bear the notation “P. L. 203—-4 (a) (7)” in the space pro- 
vided for nonquota classification. 

(h) Greek relatives.—This class shall consist of persons who (1) are of Greek 
ethnic origin; (2) resided on August 7, 1953, in Greece; and (3) qualify under any 
of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. <A prerequisite to qualification under any of 
such preferences shall be the approval by the Attorney Generai of a petition pro- 
vided for in section 205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. An iuimigrant 
visa issued to an alien within the class described in this paragraph shall be issued 
only in Greece, and shall bear the notation “P. I.. 203-- 4 (a) (8)” in the space pro- 
vided for nonquota classification. 

(i) Netherlands refugees.—This class shall consist of refugees who (1) are of 
Dutch ethnic origin; and (2) resided on August 7, 1953, in continental Netherlands. 
An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class described in thie paragraph 
shall be issued only in continental Netherlands, and shall bear the notation 
“P, L, 203—4 (a) (3) ” in the apace rovided for nonquota classification. 

(j) Netherlands relatives.—This class shall consist of persons who (1) sre of 
Dutch ethnic origin; (2) resided on August 7, 1958, in continental Netherlanc 3; 
and (3) qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) 
of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. <A prerequisite to 
eee under any of such preferences shall be the approval by the Attorney 

eneral of a petition provided for in section 205 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class described in this 
paragraph shall be issued only in continental Netherlands, and shall bear the 
notation “P. LL. 203—4 (a) (10)” in the space provided for nonquota classification. 

(k) Far East refugees (non-Asian).—This class shall consist of refugees who 
(1) at the time of application for a visa are residing within the district of an Ameri- 
can consular office in the Far East; and (2) are not attributable by as much as 
one-half of their ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to the Far East. An 
immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class described in this paragraph shall 
be issued only in a consular office district in the Far East, and shall bear the nota- 
tion “P. L. 203—4 (a) (11)” in the space provided for nonquota classification. 
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(l) Far East refugees (Astan).~-This class shall consist of refugees, including 
Chinese persons, who (1) at the time of application for a visa are residing within 
the district of an American consular office in the Far East; and (2) are attributable 
by as much as one-half of their ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to the 
Far East. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class described in this 
paragraph shall be issued only in a consular office district in the Far East, and 
shall bear the notation “P, L, 203—4 (a) (12)” in the space provided for nonquota 
classification. 

(m) Chinese refugees.—This class shall consist of refugees who (1) are of Chinese 
ethnic origin; and (2) whose passports for travel to the United States are endorsed 
by the Chinese Nationalist Government or its authorized representatives. The 

assport. of an alien eligible under this paragraph shall bear an endorsement read- 
ing as follows: ‘Endorsed for the purposes of section 4 (a) (13) of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953”. The issuance of immigrant visas to aliens within the class 
described in this paragraph shall not be limited to any particular geographical 
area, Such visas shall bear the notation ““P, L, 203--4 (a) (13)” in the space 
provided for nonquota classification, 

(n) Palestinian refugees.—This class shall consist of refugees who on August 7, 
1953, were eligible to receive assistance from the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agencv for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. The term ‘ Palestinian refugee” 
means & refugee who was formerly resident in Palestine and who lost his home and 
livelihood as a result of the Arab-Israeli hostilities. An immigrant visa issued to 
an alien within the class described in this paragraph shall be issued only in 
Bahrein, Egypt, Tran, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Turkey, or Yemen, and shall bear the notation “P, L, 203—-+4 (a) (14)” in 
the space provided for nonquota classification. 

(0) Orphans,-~-This elass shall consist of children who (1) are eligible orphans 
as that term is defined in section 5 (b’ of the act; (2) are under 10 vears of age at 
the tine the visa is issued; and (3) are unable to obtain an immigrant visa solely 
because the nonpreference portion of the quota to which they would otherwise be 
chargeable is oversubseribed at the time their visa anplication is made, The 
issuance of visas to orphans within the class deseribed i+ this paragraph shall not 
be limited to any particular geographical area, Such vis s shall bear the notation 
“Pp. L. 203--orphan” in the space provided for nonquot : classification, 

(p) Spouses and unmarrted minor sons and daughters.---This class shall consist 
of the accompanying spouses and the accompanying unnarried sons or daughters 
under 21 vears of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters and sons or daughters 
adopted prior to July 1, 1953, of persons described in paragraphs (a) to (n), 
inclusive, of this section, A spouse, son or daughter shall be deemed to be accom- 
panying the principal applicant if such spouse, son or daughter is issued an immi- 
grant visa within 4 months of the date of issuance of an immigrant visa to the 
principal applicant. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class de- 
scribed in this paragraph shall be issued only in the country or area in which the 
principal applicant is, or could be, issued an immigrant visa under the act, and 
shall bear the same notation which is or was used in issuing an immigrant visa to 
the prircipal applicant, in the space provided for nonquota classification, In any 
case where the principal applicant precedes his family to the United States, or in 
which the family unit is not traveling together, the immigrant visa issued to the 
spouse, son ar daughter shall bear the name of the principal applicant. 


44.8, Assurance of employment, housing, and against becoming a public charge 


(a) Submission of assurances.—The assurance required by section 7 (a) of the 
act relating to employment, housing, and against becoming a public charge shall 
be given in writing by a responsible citizen or citizens of the United States in his 
or their own behalf, or on behalf of a church, welfare agency, or other bona fide 
group of citizens, or on behalf of a noncitizen. The assurance shall be (1) in 
such form and content as shall be prescribed by the Administrator; (2) accom- 
panied by such documentary evidence at: may be required by written instructions 
attached thereto; and (3) forwarded in triplicate to the Director of the Visa 
Office, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. An assurance shall be the 
personal obligation of the individual citizen or citizens signing it. Several citizens 
may give individual assurances to cover the members of a femily. Assur inces 
which do not. specifically identify the prospective employment and housing 
accommodation shall be considered blanket assurances and shall not be con- 
sidered as meeting the requirements of section 7 of the act. The following 
assurance forms shall be used exclusively and may be obtained from the Visa 
Office of the Department of State, from any district office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, or from any voluntary or other recognized agency 
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which performs services in connection with the immigration, settlement, or 
welfare of aliens: 

Form DSR-1: Assurance by an Individual Sponsor for Named Alien. 

Form DSR-2: Assurance by More Than one Sponsor for Named Alien. 

Form DSR-3: Assurance by an Individual Sponsor for Alien Nominated by 


Agent. 
Form DSR-4: Assurance by More Than one Sponsor for Alien Nominated by 


Agent. 

Form DSR-8: Assurance by an Individual Sponsor With Endorsement by an 
Organization Recognized by the Administrator. 

(b) Adequacy of assurances,—Upon the receipt by the Visa Office of the 
Department of State of an assurance submitted in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph (a) of this section, the Administrator will verify, or cause to be 
verified, the authenticity and bona fides of such an assurance. If it is found 
that the assurance is authentic and given in good faith by a responsible citizen 
or citizens of the United States, the assurance will be verified and the sponsor 
notified thereof: Provided, That such verification may be revoked, canceled, or 
withdrawn at any time prior to the applicant’s admission into the United States 
if information subsequently obtained by the Administrator established that the 
assurance did not meet the requirements of the act or the regulations contained 
in this part. Two copies of the verified assurance shall be forwarded to the 
American consular office where the beneficiary will apply for an immigrant visa 
under the act. If the Administrator has reason to believe that an assurance does 
not meet the requirements of the act and the regulations contained in this part, 
he will withhold its approval, notify the sponsor of the action taken and of the 
reasons therefor, or he may require the sponsor to furnish additional information 
or undertakings in connection with the assurance. The Administrator may 
request or conduct such investigation es he deems appropriate to verify the 
authenticity and bona fides of any assurance submitted for his approval, Dis- 
approval of an assurance shall not preclude the submission of other assurances 
by the same sponsor nor the reactivation of the original assurance if further 
information or undertakings are provided end are satisfactory to the Adminis- 
trator. The consular officer shall likewise be satisfied that a verified assurance 
meets the requirements of the act and the regulations contained in this part, and, 
if so satisfied, shall accept and approve it. Verification of an assurance by the 
Administrator shall establish prima. facie that it is authentic and given in good 
faith by a responsible citizen or citizens of the United States. In the event a 
consuler officer is not satisfied that a verified assurance meets the requirements 
of the act and the regulations contained in this part, he may request the Depart- 
ment to obtain additional information or undertakings with respect thereto, or 
he may disapprove the assurance. Both the sponsor and the beneficiary shall be 
inforred concerning the disapproval of any assurance, including the reason for 
the action taken. 

(c) Assurance of employment.~-(1) The assurance that an elien will be suitably 
e ployed without displecing some other person from his employment shall provide 
such informstion as mav be required to satisfy the Adrinistrator, the consular 
officer, and the immigration officer that (I) suitable activities for salary, wages, or 
other economic gain are to be made available to the alien by the individual citizen 
or citizens furnishing the assurance, (IT) the wages or compensation offered are 
not less than the prevailing rate for like activity in the community where the 
employment will be performed, (IIE) the employment is of a permanent. or 
indefinite nature and will be available at the time of arrival of the alien in the 
United States, and (IV) no person will be displaced from his employment by 
reason of the activities to be performed by such elien. The assurence of employ- 
ment shall show the specific eddress in the United Scates at whieh the enployment 
is available, the type of employment, and the terms and conditions thereof, 
including the rate or range of compensation to be paid. 

(2) In the ease of an alien who has reached his 10th birthday anniversary and 
who is under 21 years of ave at the time of issuance of an immi-rant visa to him, 
who has no dependents, and for whom an assurance of emplovment is required 
by the act, or for whom a certificate of employment and housiny is required in 
the case of an alien beneficiary of a relative petition approved by the Attorney 
General, assurance that such alien will, as his principal activitv, pursue a full 
course of study at an established institution of learning or other place of study 
in the United States, particularly desi nated by the assurer or the alien, and that 
he will underta e studies commensurate with his age and prior scholistic attain- 
ment without displacing some other student from his place of study, shall be 
decmed to be an assurance that the alien will be suitably emploved without 
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displacing some other person from his employment: Provided, That the Admin- 
istrator may, upon recommendation of a consular officer, waive the 21-year 
limitation in an exceptionally meritorious case. 

(3) Every sponsor who gives an assurance of employment for an alien shall, 
prior to the sibnitslon of the assurance to the Director of the Visa Office, request. 
through the local office of the State employment service serving the arca of pro-- 

osed employment a signed statement. from the United States Employment. 
service consisting of a finding and recommendation with regard to the authen-: 
ticity and bona fides of the employment assurance: Provided, That this require- 
ment shall not apply in the case of an alien who is coming to the United States- 
for employment consisting of the pursuit of a full course of study, as provided in- 
subparagraph (2) of this paragraph. Such statement shall accompany th2 assur-- 
ance of employment and shall be submitted to the Director of the Visa Office in: 
duplicate. In making its findings with regard to the authenticity and bona fides 
of an assurance of employment, the Employment Service will consider such fac- 
tors as (I) the existence of a valid offer of employment, (II) the status of the assurer 
as a bona fide employer, (III) the nondisplacement of American workers, (IV) 
whether the employment will be temporary or seasonal in duration, and (V) 
whether the terms and conditions of the employment are substantially less favor- 
able to the alien than to other workers similarly employed in the arca of prospec- 
tive employment. As a possible basis for granting a priority in the consideration 
of the alien’s visa application, the local office of the Stute employment service 
may include in its findings a statement concerning the urgent need for the alien’s 
services or skills in the United States, if it finds that the alien will be employed in 
a capacity calling for such services or skills. A sponsor giving an assurance of 
employment shall establish any claim to priority consideration under section 12 
(1) of the act with the local office of the State employment service. 

(d) Assurance of housing.—(1) The assurance of housing required by section 
7 (a) of the act shall provide such information as may be required to satisfy the 
Administrator, the consular officer and the immigration officer that (i) safe, sani- 
tary, and adequate housing will be availible to the alien and the members of his 
farily upon their arrival in the United States, and (ii) no person will be displaced 
from such housing to accommodate the alien and the members of his family. 
xcept as provided in subparagraph (2) of this paragraph, an assurance of housing 
shall show the specific address and the type of housing to be made available to 
the alien beneficiary and the members of his family. No stateyrent or other 
clearance from any housing authority from persons residing in the locality of the 
prospective housing shall be required of a sponsor who submits an assurance 
of housing in accordance with the provisions of this subparagraph (2) of this 
paragraph. 

(2) An assurance of housing which specifies the locality in which the housing 
accommodation will be provided for the alien beneficiary and members of his 
family shall be deemed to meet the requirements of the act and the regulations 
thereunder: Provided, That the sponsor who gives such an assurance shall, at such 
time as the alien and the members of his family arrives and takes up their residence 
in the United States, inform the Administrator promptly concerning the specific 
sles and type of housing made available to the alien and the members of his 

amily, 

(ec) Assurance against becoming a public charge-—(1) The assurance that an alien 
and the members of his family who shall accompany hin and who propose to live 
with him, if admitted into the United States, will noi become public charges shall 
provide such information as may be required to saiisfy the Administrator, the 
consular officer, and the immigration officer that the alien and the members of his 
family who will accompany him and who propose to live with him will not become 
public cherges after their arrival in the United States: Provided, That assistance 
to be rendered an alien and the members of his fatrily in connection with their 
transportation to and resettlement in the United States shall not be regarded as 
a cause for refusal of & visa on the ground that such alien will become a public 
charge. An applicant whose assurance against becoming a public charge has 
been found insufficient. shall not be precluded from having anoth r assuranc? 
against becoming a public charge submitted in his behalf. 

(2) An applicant eligible under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of section 4 (8) of 
the act shall, in the absence of an assurance of employment, housing and against 
becoring a eee charge, provide other satisfactory evidence that he will not 
become a public charg>. 

(f) Procedure in case of unknown alien.—A United States citizen who desires to 
sponsor an unknown alien shall execute form DSR-3 (form DSR-4 if more than 
one sponsor) in an original and four copies, and, in his discretion, may designate 
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therein un individual or a public or private agency or organization as his agent for 
the purpose of nominating the alien beneficiary of the assurance in accordance 
with its specifications. The original and three signed copies of the asaurance shall 
be transmitted by the sponsor to the designated agent. At such time as an alien 
beneficiary has been nominated and the statement by agent annexed to the assur- 
ance form, has been properly completed by the agent, including the name of the 
nominated alien, the original and two signed copies of the assurance shall be 
forwarded to the Director of the Visa Office, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D The assurance shall be accompanied by such documentary evidence as the 
attached instructions may require. 

(9) Procedure in case of alien whose sponsor dvsires endorsement of recognized 
organization.—(1) A United States citizen who desires to sponsor a known or 
unknown alien and have his assurances of employment, housing, and support 
underwritten by a recognized organization shall use form DSR-8 in accordance 
with the instructions printed thereon. 

(2) Any grganization which desires to be recognized by the Administrator as 
an Ofganization entitled to underwrite and endorse assurances of employment, 
housing, and support given by individual oe shall execute and submit in 
duplicate to the Administrator Form DSR-7: Application for Recognition of 
Organization. Any such undertaking shall be considered to imply an agreement 
on the part of the organization, subject to such limitations as may be expressly 
set farth in the application for recognition, to assume the obligations of the indi- 
vidual citizen or citizens giving an assurance of employment, housing, and against 
becoming a public charge, in the event such citizen or citizens fail to meet his or 
their obligations under the act. 

(3) The term “organization” as defined in section 101 (a) (28) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act shall, for the purpose of this paragraph, have the mean- 
Ing ascribed thereto in such section. 

(h) Assurances in “pipeline cases.”’-~An applicant whom the Displaced Persons 
Commission found to be an eligible displaced person under the provisions of 
section 2 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, and anise applica- 
‘tion for an immigration visa was in process on December 31, 1951, shall be required 
to have a new assurance form executed in his behalf. A determination of eligibil- 
ity under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, shall not be deemed to 
exempt any such applicant from a de novo consideration of his eligibility under 
the act and regulations issued thereunder, nor entitle him to any priority in the 
consideration of his visa application, 

(1) Penalties for violation.—Every sponsor shall be advised concerning the 
provisions of section 14 (c) of the act which provides that any person or persons 
who shall knowingly violate, conspire to violate, induce or attempt to induce any 
person to violate any provision of the act shall be guilty of a felony, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or shall be imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both. The substance of this provision of law shall 
be included in the instructions appended to each assurance form. 


44.4 Eligible orphans 
(a) Assurance of adoplion and proper care.—The assurance of adoption and 
proper care required by section 5 (b) of the act in the case of an orphan to be 
adopted in the United States shall be given in writing jointly by the adoptive 
United States citizen and spouse and forwarded in triplicate (original and two 
signed copies) to the Director of the Visa Office, Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Form DSR-A shall be used in the case of an orphan known to the 
adoptive parents. Form DSR-6 shall be used in the case of an orphan to be 
selected by a designated agency. An assurance of adoption and proper care shall 
provide such information and be accompanied by such documentary evidence as 
may be required to satisfy the Administrator and the consular officer that (1) 
roper care will be provided the orphan in conformity with standards established 
y an appropriate public agency of the State in which the orpneh will reside, 
(2) appropriate proceedings for the adoption of such orphan in the United States 
will be initiated and completed as soon as possible in accordance with the applicable 
State law, (3) no legal abataols to a lawful adoption is known or believed to exist 
under the laws of the State of prospective adoption, (4) permission to bring the 
orphan into the State of prospective adoption has been obtained from the appro- 
riate State agency, if such permission is necessary, (5) the orphan has been 
irrevocably released in writing for emigration and adoption in accordance with 
the law governing the relinquishment of a child for adoption in the country of the 
orphan’s residence and the release is deemed acceptable to the court of prospec- 
tive adoption, (6) 8 satisfactory investigation of the proposed adoptive home and 
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parents has been made by a local child-care agency recognized by the State in 
which the orphan will reside, which investigation shall be compatible with the 
requirements, procedures, and practices of the appropriate State welfare agency, 
(7) a satisfactory investigation in the country of the orphan’s residence has been 
made by a qualified welfare agency concerning the orphan’s mental and physical 
health, family ecuir inate and other pertinent matters, and (8) arrangements 
have been made with an appropriate local agency or any other local child-care 
agency for the supervision of the orphan pending his legal adoption, and, in the 
event the adoption petition is denied by the court, for the assumption by such 
agency of responsibility for the care and resettlement of the orphan. 

(b) Statement by social welfare agency.— Every assurance of adoption and proper 
care given for an eligible orphan shall be a named assurance and shall be accom- 
panied by a statement, signed by a responsible officer of an appropriate social 
welfare agency, confirming the fact that satisfactory arrangements have been 
made for the support, supervision, and proper care of the orphan pending his 
legal adoption, and, in the event the adoption petition should be disapproved by 
the official child welfare or child placement authorities, or denied by the court, 
for the assumption by such agency of responsibility for the support, proper care 
and resettlement of the orphan. The United States citizen and spouse who 
execute an assurance of adoption and proper care shall designate therein the 
agency which has agreed to provide the aforesaid statement. It shall be incum- 
bent upon such agency to make any required report to the proper child welfare 
or child placement authority in a State whenever an eligible orphan is to be 
placed in a home within the State, and, if applicable, to indicate in the report 
what local branch of such agency will assume responsibility for the support, 
supervision, and proper care of the orphan pending his or her legal adoption. 
As used in this paragraph, an appropriate social welfare 4 eth means either a 
national voluntary social agency which has been recognized by the Administrator 
for participation in the orphan program under section 5 of the act, or a State 
or local social welfare agency licensed under the State law to place children. 

(c) Procedure in case of unknown orphan.—In the case of an orphan who is 
not known to the adoptive parents, the United States citizen and spouse shall 
execute form DSR-6 in an original and four copies and shall authorize therein 
the designated social welfare agency to act as their agent in the selection of an 
eligible orphan in accordance with the specifications of the assurance. The 
original of the assurance and three copies thereof shall be transmitted by the 
adoptive parents to the designated agency. At such time as an eligible orphan 
has been selected and the required statement has been executed by a responsible 
officer of the designated agency, the complete file in the case, including the 
original and two signed copies of the assurance, shall be forwarded to the Director 
of the Visa Office, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

(d) Procedure in case of known orphan.—-In the case of an orphan who is known 
to the adoptive parents and who is, therefore, named in the assurance of adoption 
and proper care, the procedure prescribed in paragraph (c) of this section shall 
be followed, except that no authorization to select an eligible orphan need be 
given the designated agency. In any such case, the United States citizen and 
spouse shall execute form DSR-5 in an original and four copies. 

(e) Procedure in case of orphan adopted abroad.—In the case of an orphan who 
has been adopted abroad, the adoptive United States citizen and spouse shall 
execute form DSR-5 only to the extent required in such form, and if residing 
abroad, may submit the original and one signed copy thereof directly to the 
consular officer to whom an application for an immigrant visa will be made in 
behalf of such orphan. In the event the adoptive parents of an orphan adopted 
abroad are residing in the United States, the executed form DSR-5 shall be 
submitted in triplicate (original and two signed copies) to the Director of the 
Visa Office, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

(f) Adequacy of assurance of adoption and proper care.—Upon the receipt of 
an assurance of adoption and proper care, the Administrator will verify, or 
cause to be verified, the authenticity and bona fides of such assurance. If it 
is found thet the assurance is authentic and given in good faith by a responsible 
United States citizen and spouse, the assurance will be verified: Provided, That 
such verification may be revoked canceled, or withdrawn at any time prior to 
the orphan’s admission into the United States if information subsequently ob- 
tained by the Administrator establishes that the assurance of adoption and proper 
care did not meet the requirements of the act and the regu)stions contained in 
this part. Two copies of the verified assurance of adoption and proper care will 
be forwarded to the American consular office where the application for an immi- 
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grant visa under the act will be made in behalf of the orphan. The consular 
officer to whom a visa application is made in behalf of an orphan shall be satisfied 
that the United States citizen and spouse who gave the assurance of adoption and 
proper care will adopt, and will care for properly, the orphan named in the assur- 
ance, if such orphan is admitted into the United States. If the consular officer is 
not satisfied that a verified assurance of adoption and proper care meets the 
requirements of the act and the regulations contained in this part, he rai request 
the Department to obtain additional information or undertakings with respect 
thereto, or he may disapprove the assurance. In the event an assurance of 
adoption and proper care is disapproved either by the Administrator or by 
concerning the reason or reasons for disapproval. 

(g) Release for emigration and adoplion.—In the case of an eligible orphan 
adopted abroad or to be adopted in the United States, the irrevocable written 
release required of the remaining parent, if any, by section 5 (b) of the act shall 
be a prerequisite to the issuance of an immigrant visa to any such orphan, regard- 
less of whether the orphan is in the custody of the remaining parent or has been 
released into the custody of a child welfare agency. Every .elease of an orphan 
for adoption in the United States shall meet the requirements of the governing 
law of the country of the orphan’s residence and shall also be acceptable to the 
court of prospective adoption in the United States. 


44.8 Disavowal of proscribed activities 

(a) An applicant’s oath or affirmation subscribed or taken in connection with 
his formal application for a special nonquota immigrant visa shall be administered 
by the consular officer in such a manner as to comply with the provisions of sec- 
tion 14 (b) of the act which require every alien 18 years of age or older, before being 
issued a visa, to take and subscribe an oath or affirmation that he is not and never 
has been a person specified in subparagraph (A), (B), (C), (D), (EB). (F), (G), or 
(H) of section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, except as 
provided in subparagraph (I) of such section. Prior to administering the required 
oath or affirmation, the consular officer shall inform the applicant concerning the 
classes of excludable aliens enumerated in section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration 
and aera Act, as well as the defector and other classes provided for in 
she Hallie (I) thereof, and require him to sign the following statement which 
shall become a part of, and be covered by the applicant’s oath or affirmation sub- 
scribed or taken in connection with, his visa application: 

“T have been informed concerning both the classes of excludable aliens enu- 
merated in section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and the 
defector and other classes provided for in subparagraph (I) thereof. I lereby 
declare that I am not and never have been a person specified in such section, 
except as may be claimed under item 38 of this application.” 

(b) The signed statement required under pee (a) of this section shall be 
stamped or otherwise included under item 37 of application form 256a and 256b, 
immediately following the listing of excludable classes. 


44.6 Registration and order of consideration 

(7) Registration Pe previously registered on quota-waiting lists, 
including the beneficiaries of approved petitions, shall have the burden of coming 
forward to claim the benefits of the act. The names of prospective applicants 
who have not previously been registered on a quota-waiting list, or in whose cases 
an approves petition for preference status has not been received at the consulate, 
shall be entered on appropriate quota-waiting lists in the chronological order in 
which they apply for registration. Every applicant shall be entitled to a registra- 
tion priority as determined by (1) the date on which he was registered on a quota- 
waiting list for the purposes of the Immigration and Nationality Act, (2) the date 
he actually applied for registration under the act, (3) the date on which an ap- 
proved pension was filed with the Attorney General in his behalf, or (4) the date 
on which a verified assurance of employment, housing, and against becoming a 

ublic charge, or an assurance of adoption and proper care, was filed with the 
epartment of State in his behalf, whichever date is earliest. 

b) Maintenance of index-card lists.—For the purpose of keeping a current record 
of active cases, two index-card lists may, in the discretion of the responsible 
consular officer, be maintained chronologically, one for petition cases and the 
other for nonpetition cases, as follows: 

(1) iy teh the receipt of a verified assurance of employment, housing, and 
against becoming a public charge, an index card may be prepared showing the 
name of the beneficiary of the assurance, the date of his registration priority, 
and such other data as the consular officer deems pertinent; 
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(2) Upon receipt of an approved petition in the case of a beneficiary who has 
signified his intention tc apply for a visa under the act, an index card may be 
prepared showing the name of the beneficiary of the petition, the date of his 
registration priority, and such other data as the consular officer deems pertinent; 

(3) Upon the issuance or refusal of an immigrant visa, the applicant’s card 
shall be withdrawn from the index-card list, appropriately noted, and separately 
filed pending the termination of the refugee relief program. 

(c) Order of consideration—The order of consideration of applications for 
immigrant visas under the act shall be determined in accordance with the follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1) Consideration shall be given concurrently to the applications of beueficiaries 
of poeone and to the applications of beneficiaries of assurances, without priority 
as between the two categories: Provided, That the normal order of consideration 
to be accorded applicants within the petition category or the assurance category 
shall be in the order of their individual registration priority as determined under 
paragraph (a) of this section; 

(2) As among the beneficiaries of assurances submitted in accordance with 
section 7 (a) of the act and 44.3, priority of consideration shall be given to the 
_ visa applications of aliens for whom a priority is authorized under the provisions 

of section 12 of the act; 

(3) As among the beneficiaries of petitions under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) 
of section 4 (a) of the act, consideration shall be given first to the visa applications 
of aliens who qualify under the preference specified in section 203 (a) (2) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; second, to the visa applications of aliens who 
qualify under the preference specified in section 203 a (3) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; and third, to the visa applications of aliens who qualify 
under the preference specified in section 203 (a) (4) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

(d) Order of issuance of visas.—Immigrant visas issued to applicants within the 
classes described in section 4 and section 5 of the act shall be issued strictly in 
the chronological order in which such applicants (1) have established their i bo 
tration priorities and (2) are determined by the consular officer to be ee ed 
for immigrant visas under the immigration laws and regulations, including the 
provisions of the act and the regulations contained in this part. 


44.7 Ineligibtlily to receive visas 

An applicant shall be considered ineligible to reccive an immigrant visa under 
the immigration laws and regulations, including the provisions of the act and the 
regulations contained in this part, on any of the following grounds: 

(a) The ater does not qualify under any category of refugees or other 
persons described in section 4 or section 5 of the act: 

(b) The applicant has had no satisfactory assurance or assurances given in his 
behalf, if required by section 5 (b) or section 7 (a) of the act: 

(c) The applicant claiming eligibility under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of 
section 4 (a) of the act has had no petition approved in his behalf, asrequired by 
section 205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 

(d) The applicant has not undergone a thorough investigation, or a written 
report of investigation has not been prepared in his case, as required by section 
11 (a) of the act; 

(e) Complete information is not available regarding the applicant’s history 
covering a period of at least 2 years ey preceding his application for 
a visa, unless such requirement has been waived upon the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense. The requirement contained 
in section 11 (d) of the act regarding a 2-year history on each person issued a 
visa under the act shall not be considered limited to the period which began 
with the applicant’s flight, removal, or departure from a Communist or Com- 
munist-dominated country or area, but may include reliable information, if 
obtainable, covering the period which preceded the applicant’s flight, removal, or 
departure from such country or area. 

(f) The applicant has not taken and subscribed to the oath of affirmation 
required by section 14 (b) of the act; 

4) The applicant made a material misrepresentation for the purpose of gain- 
ing admission into the United States as an alien eligible under the act; 

(h) The applicant has personally advocated or assisted in the persecution of 
any person or group of persons because of race, religion, or national origin; 

(1) The applicant is not in possession of (1) a valid unexpired passport or 
other suitable travel document, or a document of identity or nationality, or other 
documentary evidence that he will be assured of readmission to the country of 
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his nationality, foreign residence, or in which he obtains a visa under the act, 
and (2) a certificate of readmission to the country in which he obtains a visa 
except in the case of an eligible orphan as defined in section 5 (b) of the act; 

(j) The applicant is ineligible to receive an immigrant visa under the provisions. 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act and the regulations contained in part 42 
of this chapter; 

(k) Due to the absence of affirmative evidence, there is insufficient information 
to form a clear judgment of eligibility in the applicant’s case. 


44.8 Procedure in applying for visa 

(a) Form and place of application.—Every alien applying for an immigrant 
viea under the act shall make application on form FS~256 in accordance with the 
provisions of 42.30 of this chapter, except that (1) no application fee shall be 
charged, and (2) the alien shall apply for such visa at an American consular 
office which is authorized to issue immigrant visas under the act and which is 
within the country or area in which the applicant was residing on August 7, 1953, 
or is residing at the time of his application for a visa, whichever limitation is 
applicable to his case as determine a section 4 (a) of the act or by 44.2. 

(b) Supporting documents.—Every applicant shall be required to submit sup- 
porting documents in accordance with the provisions of 42.35 of this chapter. 
Consular officers shall insist upon the presentation of birth certificates if they are 
reasonably procurable. In the case of an applicant under section 4 (a) (14) of the 
act, the consular officer may, in his discretion, require a statement in writing from 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
Fast certifying to the applicant’s eligibility for assistance on August 7, 1953. 

(c) Fingerprints.—Every applicant shall be fingerprinted on standard finger- 
print form AR—4 in connection with his visa application, except in the case of an 
applicant who is under 14 years of age at the time of application for a visa. An 
applicant may be required by the consular officer at the time he makes prelim- 
inary or informal application for an immigrant visa to have a set of his fingerprints 
taken on form AR-4 in the event such procedure is considered necessary for the 
purpose of identification or investigation. The applicant’s fingerprint card AR-4 
shall, upon the issuance or refusal of a visa, be forwarded to the Department with 
the pertinent information required to be inserted therein and, if the visa is refused, 
a statement of the ground of refusal. 

(d) Physical and mental examination.—Prior to the issuance of an immigrant 
visa to any applicant, the consular officer shall require such applicant to submit 
to a pues and mental examination by a medical officer of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

(e) Referral for investigation. Consular officers shall not refer a case for investi- 
gation until such time as a favorable preliminary determination has been made 
with respect to the applicant’s eligibility to receive an immigrant visa. Any such 
determination shall include @ preliminary approval of the required assurance or 
certificate submitted in a particular case, stick approval shall be contingent, so 
far as concerns the assurance of employment or the certificate of employment, 
upon the receipt of a certification from the United States Employment Service's 
representative abroad concerning the applicant’s occupational qualifications. 

(f) Amendment of form FS-256.—For the purposes of the act, application form 
FS-256 shall be amended in the following respects: 

(1) The introductory sentence shall read: 

“T, the undersigned, being duly sworn, state the following facts regarding myself 
and hereby make application for a special nonquota immigrant visa and alien 
registration under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to the American._................------------------------ 
Be eles cate cca CONS Joe he cna re da AU cee cose ees ea 

(2) Item 30 shall read: 

“T claim to be a nonquota immigrant under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and 
my claim is based on the following facts.”’ 


(3) Item 31 shall read: 
‘Available documents required by the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and the 


Immigration and Nationality Act are filed herewith and made a part hereof, as 
follows (sec. 222 (b)).” 

(4) On the reverse side of form 256a and 256b, the following statement shall 
be stamped or otherwise inserted under item 37 immediately following the listing 
of excludable classes: 

“T have been informed concerning both the classes of excludable aliens enumer- 
ated in section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and the 
defector and other classes provided for in subparagraph (I) thereof. I hereby 


t 
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declare that I am not and never have been a person specified in such section, 
except as may be claimed under item 38 of this application.” 

(5) On the reverse side of form 256a and 256b, the reference to the $5 applica- 
tion fee and to the $20 visa fee shall be stricken and the word “gratis” inserted 


in the spaces opposite the specified fee. 
(6) On the reverse side of form 256a and 256b, the visa-issuing authority shall 


read: 
“This visa is issued under section 3 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and 
section 221 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and upon the basis of the 


facts stated in the application.” 


44.9 Procedure in issuing visa 

(a) Applicable regulation and exceplions.—The issuance of immigrant visas undx : 
the act shall be in accordance with the pe of 42.41 of this chapter, except 
that (1) no visa fee shall be charged, (2) in lieu of the symbols specified in 42.3 
of this chapter, there shall be inserted in the spaces provided in form 256a and 
256b for nonquota classification the appropriate notation specified in 44.2, and 
(3) the applicant shall be required to sign the statement inserted in item 37 of 
the ppp caeicn form with reference to proscribed activities. An immigrant visa 
issued under the act shall bear a number assigned by the Department for use in 
issuing such visa, and shall also bear the number of the approved petition in the 
Seats of an applicant eligible under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of section 4 (a) of 

e act. 

(b) Assignment of number a prerequisite to tssuance.—No immigrant visa shall 
be issued under the act until such time as the consular officer shall have received 
from the Department an appropriate number for such purpose. A number which 
has been used in issuing an immigrant visa under the act shall not be used again 
even though the recipient of the visa failed for any reason to use it. Unused 
numbers shall be returned to the Department. 

(c) Supporting documents.—Supporting documents submitted in connection with 
the visa application shall be attached to the application side of form 256 in accord- 
ance with the provisions of 42.41 (c) of this chapter. A copy of the verified 
assurance shall be included among the attached supporting documents. In the 
case of a Palestinian refugee eligible under section 4 (a) (14) of the act, a copy of 
the statement from the Dnited Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, if required by the consular officer, shall also be included 
among the attached supporting documents. 

(d) Advisory opinion required in certain cases.—A consular officer may refuse 
to issue an immigrant visa to any applicant without the concurrence of the immi- 
gration officer abroad. In any case, however, in which the consular officer makes 
a determination of eligibility to receive an immigrant visa and the immigration 
Officer abroad does not concur in such determination, a full report of the facts 
in the case shall be forwarded to the Department for an advisory opinion. The 
report shall specify the provision of law or regulation under which the immigration 
officer considers the applicant to be ineligible to receive an immigrant visa and 
the reason therefor. Pending receipt of an advisory opinion from the Department, 


final action shall not be taken in the case. 


44.10 Numerical limitations on tasuance of visas 
(a) In accordance with the provisions of section 4 and section 5 of the act, a 
total of 209,000 numbers may be made available for the issuance of special 


nonquota immigrant visas as follows: 
(1) Not more than 55,000 visas to German expellees, as described in section 


4 (a) (1) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under 21 
years of age; 

(2) Not more than 35,000 visas to escapees, as described in section 4 (a) (2) 
of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under 21 years of 


age, 
(3) Not more than 10,000 visas to escapees, as described in section 4 (a) (8) 
of the act and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under 21 years of 


age; 
(4) Not more than 2,000 visas to Polish war veterans in the British Isles, as 
described in section 4 (a) (4) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or 


daughters under 21 years of age; 
(5) Not more than 60,000 visas to be made available bilaterally to Italian 


refugees as described in section 4 (a) (5) of the act, and to Italian relatives as 
described in section 4 (a) (6) of the act, and the’r spouses and unmarried sons or 


daughters under 21 years of age; 
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(6) Not more than 17,000 visas to be made available bilaterally to Greek 
refugees as described in section 4 (a) (7) of the act, and to Greek relatives as 
described in section 4 (a) (8) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters under 21 years of age; 

(7) Not more than 17,000 visas to be made available bilaterally to Netherlands 
refugees as described in section 4 (a) (9) of the act, and to Netherlands relatives 
as described in section 4 (a) (10) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons 
or daughters under 21 years of age; 

(8) Not more than 2,000 visas to non-Asian refugees in the Far East, as de- 
scribed in section 4 (a) (11) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters under 21 years of age; 

(9) Not more than 3,000 visas to Asian refugees in the Far East, as described 
in section 4 (a) (12) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters 
under 21 years of age; 

(10) Not more than 2,000 visas to Chinese refugees, as described in section 4 (a) 
vo) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age; 

(11) Not more than 2,000 visas to Palestinian refugees, as described in section 
4 (a) (13) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under 


21 years of age; 
(12) Not more than 4,000 visas to eligible orphans as defined in section 5 (b) 


of the act. 

(b) In the event the numbers used for the issuance of visas do not exhaust the 
total authorized for a particular class of refugees or other persons as referred to in 
paragraph (a) of this section, the unused portion, except as eae in section 4 (c) 
of the act, shall not be made available to increase the total of visas issued beyond 
the numerical limitation specified for any other class, 


44,11 Certificate of employment and housing in relative preference cases 

(a) The satisfactory evidence of suitable employment and housing required by 
section 7 (a) of the act in the cases of aliens who qualify for second, third, or 
fourth preference status under paragraph (2), (3), or (4) respectively of section 
203 (a) of the Immigr .cion and Nationality Act, who apply for visas under the 
allotment of special nonquota immigrant visas authored by section 4 (a) (5), or 
section 4 (a) (7), or section 4 (a) (9), of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended 
shall be submitted by the sponsor on form DSR~-11, certificate by an individual 
sponsor for an alien entitled to preference status under the Immigration and 

ationality Act, or form DSR-12, certificate by individual sponsor with endorse- 
ment by an organization recognized by the Administrator, directly to the United 
States consular office where the alien beneficiary is applying for a visa, and shall 
be subject to acceptance and verification by the responsible consular officer and 
to approval by the immigration officer abroad. 

(b) A sponsor who desires to submit a certificate of employment and housing 
on behalf of an alien described in paragraph (a) of this section, and who does not 
desire the endorsement of an organization recognized for such purpose, shall use 
form DSR-~11, certificate by an individual sponsor for an alien entitled to pref- 
erence status under the Immigration and Nationality Act, in accordance with the 
instructions printed thereon, including the attachment of a job clearance order 
from the United States Employment Service as provided in 44.3 (c) (3). A 
certificate of employment and housing which shows the locality and the time of 
housing to be made available to the alien beneficiary and the members of his 
family shall be deemed to meet the requirements of the act and the regulations 
thereunder. No statement or other clearance from any housing authority or 
from persons residing in the locality of the prospective housing shall be required 
of a sponsor who submits a certificate of employment and housing as provided 
in paragraph (a) of this section. 

(o) A sponsor who desires to have his certificate of employment and housin 
underwritten by an organization recognized in accordance with the provisions o 
44.3 (g) (2) shall use form DSR~-12, certificate by individual sponsor with en- 
dorsement by an organization recognized by the Administrator, in accordance 
with the instructions Aad thereon, including the attachment of a job clearance 
order from the United States Employment Service as provided in 44,3 (c). 
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(d) Consular officers are authorized to verify the certificates of employment 
and housing submitted in conformity with the provisions of this section, A cer- 
tificate of employment and housing, when verified by the responsible consular 
officer and approved by the immigration officer, shall constitute satisfactory 
evidence that the alien beneficiary, if admitted into the United States, will have 
suitable employment and housing without displacing some other person from his 
employment and housing. A verified certificate of employment and housing 
may be considered satisfactory evidence that the alien, and members of his family 
who shall accompany him and who propose to live with him will not become public 
charges after their arrival in the United States: Provided, That the consular 
officer or the immigration officer may, in his discretion, require additional evi- 
dence or impose additional safeguards as may be necessary to establish that the 
alien and the members of his family will not become public charges after their 
arrival in the United States. A certificate of employment and housing given in 
pursuance of the provisions of this section shall be the personal obligation of the 
individual citizen or citizens, or of the alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, who signs such certificate. | 

(e) Nothing in this section shall be construed to apply in the case of an alien 
who is issued a visa under the allotment of 15,000 special nonquota immigrant 
visas made available by section 4 (a) (6) of the act to relatives in Italy and the 
Free Territory of Trieste, or under the allotment of 2,000 special nonquota iinmi- 
grant visas made available by section 4 (a) (8) of the act to relatives in Greece, 
or under the allotment of 2,000 special nonquota immigrant visas made available 
by section 4 (a) (10) of the act to relatives in the continental Netherlands. 


RerucEee ReEvIEF Program RecoGnizED VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
American Aid for Expellees and Immigration, 21 Martin Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Amcrican Aid Society, 1220 Bosworth Avenue, Chicago, III. 

American Committee for Resettlement of Polish D, P.’s, 1520 West Division 


Street, Chicago, Il. 
auc Committee on Italian Migration, 65 East Fifth Street, New York, 


Americen Federation of International Institutes, Inc., 11 West 42d Street, New 


York, N. Y. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., 1775 Broadway, Room 812, 
New York, N. Y 

American-Hungarian Federation, 527 Mills Building, 17th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

American Latvian Association in the United States, Inc., 1727 Kenyon Street NW, 


Washington, D. C. 
American National Committee To Aid Homeless Armenians, 207 Powell Street, 


San Francisco, Calif. 

American Relief for Poland-American Polish War Relief, 1200 North Ashland 
Avenue, Suite 524-528, Chicago, Il. 

Assyrian-American Federation, 744 Broad Street, Newark N. J. 

Baptist World Alliance Relief Committce Refugee Resettlement Program, 1628 


iGth Street NW, Washington, D. C. 
Bulgarian-American Cultural and Educational Society of Los Angeles, 1530 


North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Calvinist Resettlement Service of the Christian Reformed Church, 2640 Albert 


Drive SE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Catholic Committee for Refugees—National Catholic Welfare Conference, 265 


West 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference, 149 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Chinese-American Civic Council, 109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Church World Service, Inc., 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Congregational Christian Service Committee, Inc., 110 East 29th Street, New 


York, N. Y. 
Federation of Russian Charitable Organizations of the United States, 376 20th 


Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Greek American Progressive Association, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hungarian League of America, Inc., 30 fast 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

International Social Service, Inc., American Branch, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lutheran solunes Service (National Lutheran Council), 235 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Aid Association of the New Polish Immigration, 1507 West Division 
Street, Chicago, III. 

Netherlands Pioneer and Historical Foundation, Holland, Mich. 

oer Ahepa, Refugee Relief Committee, 1420 K Street NW., Washington, 


Romanian Welfare, Inc., 18 East 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc., 300 West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 
United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc., 487 Onder- 


donk Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
aie Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc., 105 Grand Street, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
United Ukrainian Aiwerican Relief Committee, P. O. Box 1661, Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Community Services. of Metropolitan Detroit, 51 West Warren Avenue, 


Detroit, Mich. 
United Hias Service, Inc., 4°35 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


Status of medical phase ‘able, Dec. 31, 1956 (visa medical examinations) 


ear eennencam arte 
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Gactaas rene cara eens 


Individuals excluded for 














Individuals class A conditions ! Rejection 
Fiscal year examinod _...| Tate per 100 
examined 
Total I Ih Ill 

BOON vee aee isa tase aes aud aeleens euaiee 7, 929 165 8 14) 16 2. 08 
(| ee Uo vemitaue Aree 38, 928 882 i 656 142 2. 27 
OG ssc = Rett he al Mae lt tes Cie ae 03,627 | 1,638 229 | 1,169 260 1.77 
LOD sce bor wicel ne evensey wis esau 73,957 | 1,135 287 792 56 1, 53 
TOU geod eet sok te ene 214,411 | 3,840 578 | 2, 788 474 1.79 
7 ECL g [anna eR 24, 819 237 47 100 eat 95 
OQUING0 Yous ev et oooh ey eit 60, 325 R27 302 522 3 1.37 
G Wives ~ Ycarhyunouct. (ese led gyctn eee 19, 481 434 43 300 1 2.23 
DUAN ono) ree Pete da ia 73, 251 | 1,606 143] 1, 100 354 2.19 
Netherlands. 0.665.605. oe ceeded. asnuue ce 18, 780 53 25 26 2 34 
PDGAN se scan certundeees et a eee oe 1, 990 6 3 k 3 eee . 30 
INA Oks ola Osa d aha eh erneltyee shares 6, 703 a et 1. 48 
NGAP East vcc 2 icce ee ede esse eee decease 1, 597 13 1 ) 8 
Far East.......... ae ee rere eae 10, 486 565 14 440 Ml §. 39 





! Class A-I, mental illness or defects; class A-II, tuberculosis; class A-III, dangerous con‘agious diseases ‘ 
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Status of loan program under Helge Relief Act of 1958, Department of the 














easury 
Obligations incurred Unexpended obligations 
Agency Date of Amount 
Fiscal advance Fiscal | Fisca) | Fiscal 
year year | year | year 
1957 1955 1956 1957 
American Fund for Czech- 
oslovakilan Refugees, Ine.|......... $120, 000 j.....-.- June 29, 1956 } $30,000 |........ $50, 000 |......-. 
Sept. 18,1956 | 40,000 j...... J... Ee) ee rere 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc..}......... 70, 000 {$0,000 | Oct. 31,1955 | 15,000 |......2.].. 02200 fee : 
Jan. 31,1956 | 25,000 j.......-]..22222-f-2 022. 
July 31,1936 | 30,000 {_....... mutihe Ae i Lie te 
Apr. 15,1957 | 18000 }......2-f.00.00.. $15, 000 
United Lithuanian Relief 
Fund of America, Inc. ..| $75,000 |........j.....- .| Aug. 181955 | 25,000 ($50,000 |........[........ 
United Ukrainian Amer}- 
can Relief Committee. ..| 104,000 | 100,000 |... .... | Apr. 19, 1955 | 28,000 }...-2.../....22. eee 
| Miny 23,1055) 25,000 J...222 0p ole 
Avg 1055 | 84,000 [........f..... 00 flee 
eb. 16,1956 | 80,000 [......2.[..0020 0 fe .200.. 5 
Lec. 27,1956 | 50,000 |.......-f.00- 22. fee ee 
TOCA: Si tatneeencees | 179, 000 200, 000 | 90,000 j.....-..0222... 384, 000 | 50,000 | 50,000 | 15,000 
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Verified assurances by States 











No. States Cumulative, jj No. States Cumulative 
Dee. 31, 1986 Dec. 31, 1986 
1 | New York......--........... 38, 462 28 | Oklahoma................2.. 466 
2] Winols........2222.2.220202- 22, 536 29 | New Hampshire............. 377 
3 {| California. ............-.2.-- 14, 466 30 laware..............--...- 375 
AN OMG ice core dteescleeccs 10, 163 31 | South Caroling.............-. 347 
§ | New Jersey..............--.. 9, 771 Oo |) UTE s cose e. Gees bewiins 
6 | Pennsylvania.............-.-. 8 898 33 ANSHS Sc ccencscecevecsccues 334 
7] Michigan........-........2.. 7, 769 34 | Arizona..........-........4. 316 
8 | Massachusetts..............- 7, 353 35 | Georgla................--2--. 271 
9 | Connecticut................- 4, 524 36 | Alabama. ........-......0.-- 257 
10 | Wisconsin. ..........--...2.. 3, 245 37 | North Dakota............... 255 
1] | Indiana............2.20.022- 2, 573 388 | Tennessee... 2.222228. 229 
12 | Maryland.......-.. 2.2.2... 1, 971 39 | Maine..... 2.22.2... ee. 227 
13 ISSOUR Gaccunc cored sccccsut 1, 384 40 | Montana................2.2- 226 
14 | Minnesota..............-..-- 1, 339 41 |} Kentucky. ...........02..... 225 
16 | Washington. ..........-....-. 1, 300 42 | Mississipp!.............-.... 211 
16 | Texas... 08.0 cc ee cow nseee 1, 128 43 Virginia. .............. 197 
17 | District of Columbia. ......- 978 44 | South Dakota............... 195 
18 | Virginla.......2.....0222000. 930 45 DO etea ian oie eae ae 166 
10 | Colorado. ...........-2-2.... 918 46 | New Maxioo................- 135 
20 |} Iowa. ....2..-..2---2 22 eee 767 47 | Vermont... ............-.... 106 
91 | Louisiana. ............--.--- 738 48 | Arkansas...........-...-.... 104 
22 | Oregon. ..............-..2..4- 736 49 | Wyoming. .................- 91 
23 | Rhode Island...-......-....- 722 50 | Nevada...............--..-. 89 
24 | North Carolina.............- 602 $1] Alaska....2.......2.2.-00... 45 
25 | Florida.................2.... 872 62 | Puerto Rtoo.._.........-...- 15 
26 | Hawall............2.---2..-- 542 ee 
27 | Nebraska............-..--.2- 482 VOteh tones caissckcce. 1 150, 479 





t Includes cutoff applications. 


CoMPOSITION OF Pusiic ADVISORY Group FOR REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


Dr. William S. Bernard, American Federation of International Institutes 

Dr, Jan Papanek, American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward EF. Swanstrom, Catholic Relief Services, NCWC 

Miss Cordelia Cox, Lutheran Refugee Service 

Mr. Roland Elliott, Church World Service 

Mr. James P, Rice, United HIAS Service 

Mr. Angier Biddle Duke, International Rescue Committee 

Dr. Clyde W. Rogers, chairman, Ohio Governor’s Committee for the Refugee 


Relief Program 
Mr. Clark L. Brody, executive vice president, Michigan Farm Bureau, agricultural 


interests representative 
Mr. Walter H. Bieringer, chairman, Massachusetts Governor’s Committee for the 


Refugee Relief Program 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, past president, General Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, women’s interests representative 

Mr. George Meany, president, American Federation of Labor-Council of Industrial 
Organizations, labor interests representative 

Mr. Joseph Gimma, New York City financier, business interests representative 
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Verified assurances by Assurances ve ified and sent 
consular district to post— 
Jan. 1, At the 
1956 Before termina- 
through | cutoff, } tion of 
cumula- | cumula- | the RRP 
tive total | tive total | cumula- 
tive total 
Europe: 

AUSUS os esieecececcscsevesssacesees| “2.722 |  €247] 12,8601) 10 833 [occecece.: 19, 833 
BalZbUhe ess ccaweteseseieeedt,cene ‘ 5,863} 12,119 |...2.. 222. 12,119 
VICNNB J cciascnteauccctscecscscusee,: ~ 297.) 470s 2,00). 7 T1@ cnc 7,714 

bamn-sumaaernnauneavrnnny jauvorsmaraneweitinenrwted Spemaeatonvcavenenaenand Deun-treninanramacirrentan~el canenniammnar | Sacer en ae 

Belgium: Antwerp......-......--..-- 2, 035 

Denmark: Men agen...... 0 2.22... 38 45 

Finland: Helsink!..........-...-.--.-[ func PE OW eee. 11 

BIANCO ices l ce ona icw die aout ence 3, 814 
DORGCHUS 2 6.2 foccs twacatemeuetee 119 

arseille. 2... .22 eee en ee- 243 
PANS ocd ecsecesesvsssesiscecess 3, 452 

Germany........22.2020-2--eeseeee ees 12, 492 | 2, 22,005] 41,817 |.......... 41,817 
DOtt i icccscesoeswecen ter oeeuese 281 473 al roe 877 
PaAnklurt eens vi Sen veesices cect 3, 243 10, 563 15, 453 |... ee 18, 453 
TISM DULG cus So eee Sdeaceuket , 3, 481 4, 348 BSS eseaceda e's 9, 
NIOUICD wend cucva we cecuovasatiawar 5, 487 7, 521 16, 149 |... cee 16, 149 

Great Britain.............-.00--0---2- | 214! 192 | 2,356 
CNSSPOW 3. 9cecereeeceereyeeeceetosr - UBS 00 | cares. 1G totes sacs 16 
Liverpool...-...--.--2----seen-see 2 iseeewesee 47 1 48 
POBUON ooo we Kee ec eee “ 2, 000 191 2, 200 

Treiaiid DUD UW os eos Ste wee yaeeen i eanaunicelewtieadecss 2 2 eae 

TOCCG 22S chasse toons toes ‘ 18, 520 4, 439 22, 959 
AUNONS seers uae eeeees 5, 008 9, 710 1, 693 16, 311 3, 786 20, 097 
SAONIKG 0s cece nese acseeescedss ; 2, 862 

CE a eo ne ae ee 2,730 | 10,864 | 4,035] 17,620; 9,744] 27,373 
Ci, Sete ene aoe 14,550 | 1,544 | 6, 103 
INBDIOS casc2 ce Gla eeeta eves 10, 387 6, 884 17, 271 
PAlCMUO is soa etees ced oe cee 2, 683 1, 316 | , 999 

[OBO aes iicee met es theced aeteee| ete eee nt aday woe} sede i) ee eee ee aS tented 

Netherlands: Rotterdam..........--- 6031; 381 6,060 

NOFWSY O80. 62. on cee cn cadewasetas 71 12 | 83 

Poland © Warsaw ..osis cc veacsscesetes cbse fs ccee teks ig oem 1 5 

Portugal............. sieges eaanemas ‘ 16 l 17 

ODIs cac. oe Uaeedaeteae reset eesessieut 20 tiesceus 20 

BW OIG soa cos ce ce Getic nGavedesuas 638 703 
CLOLODOFE tocces ede e rte ehknae ee 213 18 231 
Stockholm.............-..--.-.--- 425 47 | 472 

SWiZCMENG: ZOTION ics cov esl ciate owckew ly euew ds 1 mere wet - l 

Yugoslavia: Belgrade.............---- 1 I eee eee 19 

Far East: 

AUSUSAisciccne tah iesowdetdotesatweles cdhes tse 2 (Rene eee ) 

NLOIDOUING 645256 dau esc ueea ate ll pacoseuns (eres wee ? OR 2 
VON OY ies wien aap dieeedesse uate wees ti Oneness 7 

Burma: Rangoon........ .........---/....... eset. a ee ee 

Chinas Talpebss 2507 tenet akin 682 34 716 

Hong Kong: Hong Kong —........... 9, 743 370 10, 113 

WV Seca. corvadaett petuaven sek weet|sewhsae est: - Glen. ~ eae °° ‘Mlgwecit ao 4 

Indonesia: Djakarta..........-....--. Ot eee 13 

Japan........ etic Uta Mo BeOS a soa 3, 285 03 3, 47 
Fukuoka... 0.0. 0000. ee 1, 812 6o| 1,872 
WOM cn Sood. ated excucatheauwoNed 637 10 : A47 
ie) 'h'7, eee eae weet een eRe 102 2 104 

Mis, coon actos eae kis 36 6. 42 
Sapporo Memeaee ie ntdatwemeee atl). . epee Mase o 4 2 ee - | 6 
NVORVNS hsbc bode nowe ets ke 101 207 484 il | 49§ 
Yokohama . _........2.22...2--.. 59 | 13 96 | 308 4 | 312 

(ae SSS es ee. Soe eee ne oe 





i Trieste totals included In Genoa totals, 
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Verified assurances by Assurances verified and sent 
consular district to post— 
Jan, 1, Jan. 1, At the 
1954 1056 Before After | termina- 
through through | cutoff, cutoff, tion of 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31, | cumula- | cumula- | the RRP 
1954 1956 tive total | tive total; cumula- 
tive total 
Far East— Continued 
ROMA pccn ho beic des doctetivanecenstetu: 40 654 836 24 860 
PUSAN eos don veces seeecswennesen Q 12 $4 3 37 
SOOUh eccoacie sc sees ee seco 31 642 802 21 823 
SS | Serennteebareeeenetons 
Malaya: Kuala er eiaaiee aba acteetat ite } 7 eee 8 
Phillppines: DIGRIIR. oir ecs aes eee 8 f0 QR 6 104 
Singapore: Singapore................. 4 40 «2 7 6 
Thailand: Bangkok............-...-.- 3 4 14 4 18 
Vietnam: Saigon....................-- i 7 12 fe ties2eds 12 
Near East: 
Egypt Ocho agit eek fz he ok ood Se ec ee 33 O8 bscveosons 38 
Alto ste acne hfe seer cd edie pr 10 05 154 4 158 
ee Baghdad....................-... 2 7 4 eens ll 
Israel: Tel Aviv...................-.. Oi Gees: Cs oe 14 
Jordan: Amman.,..............-...-- 74 967 1,466 j.........- 1, 466 
Kuwait: Kuwait. ..........0...-..-.. 5 41 OF fosceruis es 62 
Lehanon: Bolrut...............-.--..- 17 607 930 }.......-.. 930 
Diaite: Valletta. sie cede eet ieeadeseaesseaues 1) Bolin cto sace 1) 
Saudi Arabla.....-.-.2..20........0-.. ] 10 Ya ee ee 12 
Syria: Damascus...................--].--------- 22 eee 33 
TUPROY 2 ios se oe tca Nae eens 14 77 253 51 304 
Africa: 
Eritrea: Asmars..............2-...-.- | i] Cee Rree er ates cat | Te ee ee l 
Kenyac NSWOD i accu deed tine sa tues a iasebert ese sues 1 | eee wee 1 
Moroced... 22.2. ec cee ce ee ewe eee face ewer ees § Seen 6 
Untou of South Africa. ...............f........--] sds ee ee es eee Pes oot as 1 
North America: 
pelepie Bhd ortse atta eh renee eee cate ke ‘ 9 : Lede tes : 
Central. Nee Costs. Rica: San Jose.. ) iE, ere RD (eet vee UE ere rien 1 
Bouth America..............-......---0--- ] 16 26 1 27 
Caribbean Area: 
Cuba: Habana....................... { 4 10 1 li 
ea eg Republie.......2..2..0... fee fee eee eee Sl nS oa perenne 1 
Jamaica: Kingston..................-. 1 12 tS eaenenee 13 
UMMAMO coc 5 5c soos cen ceadcisesnceeseeees 84 2, 582 3 $13, 070 4, 783 
"TOG hcctowsct dias eet otecteckcc 2, 488 80, 171 63,073 | 133, 732 16, 747 150, 479 
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ISSUANCE OF VISAS AND 
RATE OF RECEIPT OF ASSURANCES 
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Verified assurances by voluntary agencies, cumulative Dec. $1, 1956 


1. Catholic Relief Services, NCWC._......-.....2.2-----2-----e. 39, 136 
2. Church World Service...-.......---...-2-..--.------..----ee 26, 966 
3. National Lutheran Council..........--...-.-------2---------- 10, 757 
4, Tolstoy Foundation, Inc....._..........22222--0----- 2-2 eee 3, 665 
5. Order of AHEPA, Refugee Relief Committee..._..--..-..-.---- 3, 219 
6. United Ukrainian American Relief Committee...._.._.__- ee 2, 846 
7. Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc..............---._---.-- 2, 684 
8. United HIAS Service.....-.......----.-2-2- 222 e eee eee 2, 579 
9, American Federation of International Institutes, Inc...._..----- 1, 846 
10. International Rescue Committee, Inc.............-.--------.-- 1, 590 
11, The American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc......._..__- 1, 293 
12. American Relief for Poland-American Polish War Relief...._____ 1, 271 
13. American-Hungarian Federation.........-........----.--_---- 1,013 
14, Federation of Russian Charitable Organizations of the United 
DACs eee eto ohare aetna ee 1, 005 
15. United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc.........-...-_-. 985 
16. American Aid Societies.................--.---.--------- eee 941 
17. American Committee for Resettlement of Polish D. P.’s_.._____- 745 
18. Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee.............-.---_--- 699 
19. Netherlands Pioneer and Historical Foundation........-....-.-- 615 
20. Greek American Progressive Association....._........-.-..---. 476 
21, United Friends of Needy & Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc. . 388 
22. United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit.........-.- 306 
23. The American Branch of the International Social Service, Inc. __-- 300 
24. American Resettlement Council for Italian Refugees (defunct 
OTBANIZAION) snes cece ee ew eloea aes e sue Mah ote ede 262 
25. Chinese-American Civie Council. .......-...--...--------- 2... 224 
26. Catholic Committee for Refugees, NCWC._................_-.-. 203 
27. American Committee on Italian Migration............-.....--- 203 
28. American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians. __-_.- 167 
29. Calvinist Resettlement Service of the Christian Reformed Church- 84 
30. The Mutual Aid Association of New Polish Immigration... ~._--- 81 
31. American Aid for Expellees and Immigration............-.._--- 45 
32. American Latvian Association in the United States, Inc.......-.- 13 
33. Hungarian League of America................-.--.----------- 7 
34, Assyrian American Federation..................-------------- 6 
35. Congregational Christian Service....................---------- S 


36. Romanian Welfare, Inc..............-....._-....---------__. 
37. Bulgarian-American Cultural and Educational Society of Los 


DOtalises ce enedeus peetere teers teehee So alee 1106, 630 


' Includes cutoff applications. 


Governors’ Commitrees BY States, With NAMES OF CHAIRMEN 


At the suggestion of President Eisenhower, governors’ committees for the 
refugee relief program were organized in 41 States as follows: 


Alabama: Marion A. Boyette, Jr., Department of Industrial Relations, Mont- 


gomery 

California: H. W. Stewart, director, Department of Employment, Sacramento 

Colorado: Bernard E. Teets, State Department of Employment, 568 State Capi- 
tol Annex, Denver 

Connecticut: James J. Starr, 722 preebert Street, Wethersfield 

Delaware: Mrs. Lillian I. Martin, Budget Commission, Dover 

Florida: James T. Vocelle, chairman, Florida Industrial Commission, Tallahassee 

Georgia: Ben T. Huiet, State Office Building, Atlanta 

Idaho: Rev. Hartzell Cobbs, 608 Walnut Street, Boise 

Illinois: Victor N. Cardosi, City National Bank, Kankakee 

Indiana: Richard H. Schweitzer, Jr., Department of Public Welfare, Indianapolis 

Iowa: Richard Everds, Estherville 

Kansas: Rev. Arlon Ebright, Hutchinson 

Louisiana: Richard E. Walker, administrator, Labor Division, Employment Se- 
curity, Post Office Box 4094, Baton Rouge 
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Maine: Everett F. Greaton, Maine Development Commission, State House, 


Augusta 

Maryland: David L. B. Fringer, director of employment security, 6 North 
Liberty Street, Baltimore 

eur Walter H. Bieringer, vice president, Plymouth Rubber Company, 


anton 

Michigan: John Panchuk, Wolverine-Federal Tower, Battle Creek 

Minnesota: Dr. Kenneth Bjork, St. Olaf College, Northfield 

Missouri: L. L. Duncan, Post Office Box 449, Jefferson City 

Montana: Rev. Roif A. Normann, Kohrs Block, Helena 

Nebraska: Dr. Martin Schroeder, 2917 Cedar Avenue, Lincoln 

Nevada: Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan, director, State Department Welfare, Post 
Office Box 1331, Reno 

New Hampshire: Mrs. ery bere Wilder, director, Employment Service Bureau, 
Division of Employment Security, Concord 

Now Jersey: Jack B. Dunn, 801 Bradford Avenue, Westfield 

New York: Dr. Isador Lubin, industrial commissioner, 80 Centre Street, New 


York 
North Carolina: Dr. Ellen Winston, commissioner, State Board of Public Welfare, 


eig 
‘Ohiv: Rev. Clyde N. Rogers, Ohio Council of Churches, 35 Gay Street, Columbus 
Oklahoma: Roy A. Dillon, supervisor, State Personnel Board, Oklahoma City 
‘Oregon: Joseph D, Wilson, director, State ptt es daar Service, Salem 
Pennsylvania: Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, 1 orth Front Street, Harrisburg; 
Paul C. Kazimer, 1122 Syivan Avenue, Homestead (cochairman) 
Rhode Island: Michael A. DeLeo, Hope Street, Bristol 
‘South Carolina: William Fred Ponder, commissioner of labor, Hampton Office 
Building, Columbia 
‘South Dakota: Mathew Furze, director, Department of Public Welfare, Pierre 
Tennessee: Donald M. McSween, commissioner of employment security, Nashville 
‘Texas: John Winters, director, Department of Public Welfare, Austin 
men Otto A. Wiesley, Utah Industrial Commission, State Capitol, Salt Lake 
ity 
‘Vermont: Mrs. Merlin B. Ward, Vermont Legislative Council, Moretown 
Washington: Dr, A. A. Smick, Box 238, College Station, Pullman 
Wisconsin: A. T. Rose, director, State Employment Service, Madison 
wyoming: Paul W. Bachman, commissioner of labor, 311 Capitol Building, 
eyenne 


‘CHILD WELFARE OFFICES FOR a or THE 48 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF 
OLUMBIA 


Alabama: Department of Public Welfare, 421 South Union Street, Montgomery 

Arizona: State Department of Public Welfare, Phoenix 

Arkansas: State Department of Public Welfare, Little Rock 

‘California: Department of Social Welfare, 61lu K Street, Sacramento 

Colorado: State Department of Public Welfare, Denver 

Connecticut: Office of Commissioner of Welfare, 302 State Street, New London 

Delaware: Mrs. Florence A. Clark, State Department of Public Welfare, Wil- 
mington . 

Florida: Department of Public Welfare, Box 989, Jacksonville 

‘Georgia: State Department of Public Welfare, Atlanta 

Idaho: Department of Public Assistance, Boise 

gine State Department of Public Welfare, 628 East Adams Street, Spring- 

e 


Indiana: Department of Public Welfare, 141 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 

Iowa: State Board of Social Welfare, Des Moines 

Kansas: State Department of Social Welfare, Topeka 

Kentucky: Department of Welfare, Box 526, Elizabethtown 

Louisiana: Consultant of State Department of Public Welfare, Amite 

Maine: State Department of Health and Welfare, Augusta 

Maryland: Director, State Department of Public Welfare, 121 West Redwood 
Street, Baltimore 

ase nauiaen State Department of Public Welfare, 600 Washington Street, 

oston 

Michigan: State Department of Social Welfare, Post Office Box 958, Lansing 

Minnesota: State Department of Public Welfare, St. Paul 

Mississippi: Director, Child Welfare Services, Jackson 
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Miwsouri: State Department of Public Health and Welfare, Jefferson City 

Montana: State Department of Public Welfare, Helena 

NeLraska: State Department of Public Welfare, Lincoln 

Nevada: State Welfare Department, Reno 

New Hampshire: State Department of Public Welfare, Concord 

New Jersey: State Board of Child Welfare, Trenton 

New Mexico: Child Welfare Services, Box 1391, Santa Fe 

New York: Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 

North Carolina: State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh 

North Dakota: Public Welfare Board of North Dakota, Bismarck 

one Pale Department of Public Welfare, Washington Street at Ninth, Co- 
umbus 

Oklahoma: State Department of Public Welfare, Oklahoma City 

Oregon: State Public Welfare Commission, Portland 

Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg 

Rhode Island: Child Welfare Services, 610 Mount Pleasant Avenue, Providence: 

South Carolina: State Department of Public Welfare, Columbia . 

South Dakota: State Department of Public Welfare, Pierre 

Tennessee: State Department of Public Welfare, 204 State Building, Nashville 

Texas: State Department of Public Welfare, Austin 

Utah: State Department of Public Welfare, Salt Lake City 

Vermont: Department of Social Welfare, Montpelier 

Virginia: Bureau of Children’s Services, Richmond . 

eninge. State Department of Public Assistance, Olympia 

West Virginia: Child Welfare Services, Charleston 

beat State Department of Public Welfare, 315 South Carroll Street,. 

ison | 
Wyoming: State Department of Social Welfare, Cheyenne 
District of Columbia: Department of Public Welfare, 815 Rhode Island Avenue- 


NW., Washington 
List oF RECOGNIZED VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR INTERCOUNTRY ADOPTIONS 


1. The American Branch of the International Social Service, Inc., 345 East 46th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. American National Committee To Aid Homeless Armenians, 207 Powell 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

3. Catholic Committee for Refugees, 265 West 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 

4. Church World Service, 215 Fourth Avenue, Ncw York, N. Y. 

5. United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit, 51 Warren Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. (Michigan cases only). 

6. United HIAS8 Service, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

7. War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 149 Madison 
Avenue, New York, | 


List oF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES REPRESENTED ON THE INTERCOUNTRY ADOPTIONS 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE ReFua@ge Re.iizr ProcrRam 


International Social Service, Inc., American Branch 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 
Child Welfare League of America 

Catholic Committee for Refugee Children 

United Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 

Italian Welfare League 

Lutheran Refugee Service 

Church World Bervies 

American Public Welfare Associations 
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Visa 1ssuance—Orphans 
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Reported arrivals by country of birth—Refugee relief program, through Apr. 80, 
1957 (calculated from reports of Immigration and Naturalization Service) 


AUSETIA occcccneceesocscuend 4,681| Other Europe.......-------- 2, 201 
Belgium__....2-2-2-.2.2-2--- 455 —_-— 
Bul garitcnc coos oo oe ses 468 Total, Europe...-.-.-- 170, 418 
Czechoslovakia_........----- 2, 753 
Denmark_......  .-..--.--- 20) ONING sentence ceeeseeuce sae 4, 047 
PSONA 2 eee ese cee ee DOO) UN Ass oat e ae 4 
Pilani gcc ee eee er eelon 16} Israel... __-- fie tual en ae 516 
MIANCO icc cere tec ce uceesiewie 645] Japan.......-.--.-..--.---- 2, 151 
Germany sec. 52452.c ances 20, 333 | Palestine.............-.-.-- 08 
GreCle n.nicuceceadoddees we 17, 214{ Philippines......-..-.------ 111 
HUN APY so cine convsemweveend 9, 621] Other Asia_......-.--.---.- 5, 437 
TrelanG. cccccedon eescedeed 18 Slnenes 
Maly cco te heey ol 58, 011 Total, Asia_........... 12,917 
DACVIB 2. cctcs cages tects l, 486 —== 
TAHUANA eee eels es 1,624} North America: 
Netherlands. ..........----- 10, 894 Canada......--.----.-- 14 
OPW cco cone lees 19 MG@XiCOs. cc woosscce ues 5 
PONG 222i 3seh eee oko ss 11, 142 West Indies... 22-2. 2-2- 47 
POPugals2 ot oea votes 33 Central America. ._....- 4 
RUMANIA: <5. 56cese ceeewee cn 4, 300 Other North America- --- 410 
2) 11,1 0 | eee ae ea ee ER Ea ene pe 107 —_———— 
Sweden._.....-..-..------- 77 Total, North America.. 480 
Switzerland.........-..---.- 36 
reat Britain: South America.....-.....-.- 32 
England......--.....--- G58 AITICG 2 ocd ote ce ewe u se 401 
Scotland.........--.--- 33 | Australia and New Zealand... 
W GleSs co 3 eee ead 88/ Other countries. ......-.--..- 34 
North Ireland_..._..-.-- 2 
Ocoee ctactnewe e.g Mon 5, 649 POU cee Sencctacenes 491 
Yugoslavia. ....2---22222 28. 17, 343 = 
Grand total.........-. 184, 306 





Reported arrivals by States of destination—Refugee relief program, through Apr. $0, 
1957 (calculated from reports of Immigration and Naturalization Service 


Alabanie.2.2-.suewessusenns 249| New Jersey....-..-....-.--- 16, 307 
ATIZONS os coos eeses ewes 224| New Mexico............---- 186 
ATKANSAS= 2 ices bee is 121} New York_...._...--.-. 2. 60, 207 
CAIOMMIA cect eck Bale os 12, 4471 North Carolina.........._-- 537 
Colorado_........--..------ 1,006| North Dakota. ........_.-- 290 
Connecticut. ....-...-..--.- (985) OhiOw wee cue tee Boas tal ae 8, 671 
Delaware..........------.-- 346} Oklahoma. ......-....--..-- 191 
District of Columbia_._.... ~~ 990] Oregon......---...----.---- 559 
FIOTIC Aye take tet e's 691 | Pennsylvania_.........-..-.- 12, 215 
COOPRIR Sooo etek ule 372] Rhode Island.._...........- 1, 199 
TOBNG2seciioes Jobe cavs 322| South Carolina...........-2. 285 
INN OI8 sno ce eces deetoses 21, 126| South Dakota..........-.-- 283 
INGIGNA ce ecucncss Som seeed 2, 216/ Tennessee..........-------- 314 
OWA eeuei stu osbosecee 004 | TOXAS ccc ce oc a eraweek eee 969 
INANISAS: 2 o> ic oat Cetin teh 7.5 aL Ok: | ane a er eae Nn ee 373 
KeOntuCk Ys Gees teeta 255| Vermont...-.-.-..-.------. 99. 
Louisiana............-..-.- 368 | Virginia.......--..-.-...-.- 878 
MAING cb oe ees wat 288} Washington.._....-.._....- 1, 092 
Maryland..........--..---- 1, 823} West Virginia............--- 563 
Massachusetts.............- 10, 673 | Wisconsin_........------...- 3, 299 
1 Ed 006-2 | 8, 412; Wyoming. ..-.-_.--...--..- 119 
Minnesota........-....----- 1, 267| Alaska... ..-.--------2 ue. 12 
Mississippi. ..-.......2----- 186/ American Samoa.........--- l 
Missouri...-.....--.--.---- 1, 699 | Hawaii._........-....-._.-- 176 
Montana............-..-.-- 236} Puerto Rico.........-.-.--- 9 
Nebraska_.......-.--.--.--. 541} Unknown, not reported... __- 70 
NGVA0R 853 oe os os ti Sa 134 a 
New Hampshire........_.--- 337 TOAlscctt st jee tuc se 184, 306 


Refugees admitted to the United States under the Refugee Relief Act of 1958, by class of admission and month, December 1958 through April 1957 




































[Preliminary] 
Year ending June 30— July- Maxi- 
Section Class Total Decem- | January | February; March |April 1957; mum 
admitted ber 1956 1957 1957 1957 visas au- 
thorized 
TOal cod ndcn cu seaseetaswid cue once acaseewekes 184, 306 54, 555 7, 725 8, 010 6, 226 2, 987 209, 000 
4 (a) (1)_..--.-- sem cova ae aaa in Western Germany, Berlin, or 36, 742 : 12, 125 2, 132 2, 531 2, 054 1, 142 55, 000 
4 (a) (2)...-.--- Escapees in Western Germany, Berlin, or Austria. --.... 27, 427 10, 987 2, 375 2, 379 2, 085 O44 35, 000 
4 . 2) (a)__..| Recent Hungarian refugees.__.... -._-.--...----.------ 6, 130 5,979 114 33 3 y Ee eee 
4 (a) (3)_.------ ees in NATO countries or in Turkey, Sweden, 9, 866 4, 270 110 55 45 21 10, 000 
ran, or Trieste. 
4 (a) (4)_..--.-- Polish veteran refugees in the British Isles_............- 1, 006 ONE iowa ee de soe eee sess eeecttesseleceneweses 2, 000 
4 (a) (8)... 2.2... Italian ref in Italy or Trieste._......-.....-..------ 13, 146 5, 704 110 ZB } 10 } 60, 000 
4 (a) (6)_..-.-.-- Italian relatives of Untted States citizen or alien resident, 46, 3, 278 66 2 6 2 
resid in Italy or Trieste. 
4 fa pieceate kis Greek refugees tn Greete..__.-_..-..--.--.-------------- 9, 197 1, 845 18 4 3 \ 17. 000 
4 (a) (8)..--.--- Greek relatives of United States citizen or allen residert, 7, 518 i 3 a ae en Re 2 ’ 
residing in Greece. 
4 et a So eno Dutch refugees in the Netherlands... ...-...-.-.--...-- 13, 732 040 2, 207 2, 619 1, 651 595 17. 900 
4 (a) (10). .-..-- Dutch relatives of United States citizen or alien resident, 121 22 18 7 ll : 
residing in the Netherlands. 
4(@) (11)_....-- Far East refugees yeaa aad Seweteline see SeaS coe cae 880 177 106 121 171 183 2, 000 
4 mae UD) co cece Far East refugees (Asian)........--.-_..-...-.--.---.--- 2, 905 332 41 8 18 3 3, 000 
4 (a) (13)._-..-- Chinese refugees. __.. .- 2.2 een ee eee ene 1, 905 1,115 215 104 77 14 2, 000 
4 (a) (14)-.-..-- Palestine ref in the Near Fast......._....-.....--- 1,939 890 155 55 §5 10 2, 000 
Accs eeueweed Oraphan (un 10 years of age)..-.-...---.......---.--.- 3, 535 1, 0S1 51 35 52 46 4, 000 
|» eee nea eee Refugees tn the United States adjust status: 
Adminisaions (not included in total above)-.........- 2, 152 P5690 fos co oetad oe cececies ecu veesec|sasieewece 5, 000 
Cases submitted to Comgreas.......-2...--.-2-----.-- MOE: han eh a a ola ee ea ol cekee eos kee be naie st betioieamemet ns 
Cases approved by Congress..............-----.---- 2, 740 





came mac wew ele een envwacranfiewea nr aeweew4iicn ce ane wc esefe me ane wnaoweret sa Seem ene nic nwecuetae mae in en eewowwerealzreenr ev enaee 





Source: U. 8. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
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Status of visa applications, Refugee Relief Ac: of 1953, as amended 
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Europes and Near East 














~ ad > = = st 
5 ei el ele? | gj] 2 |= z|% ie l2| 
o rr) "So o™ ~~ ss 3 
< A fe, S S o 3 z, a Ld E S Ms 3 & 
Applicants (individuals with 
QSEUTANCES). ...-.---. ~~... 65 | 6,468 |} 82,442 | 4, 568 | 33,000 | 99,135 | 19,748 34 1, 274 290 469 
Visas iasued.....-...-....-2....-- 47 2,624 | $i, 691 2,011 | 19,078 | 63,106 | 15, 604 31 508 198 229 
Public Law 2S, sec. 4 (a): 
Be ica ee EEE OO Ries, eee ECEE Sees CRE cee, Cas Tarn GRE Ns iieey Se aireeen Emenee DRO NeNOe Genmnnnins CONN ais 
ieee eee AOE ae BOOS En i ee es ere 1,528 | 2, 540 260 20 508 181 203 
ek Pan AE ES EE, MERE, Femme, (an Nemeeieel eran erie e Bi OOO Fn Fe eet eo ae chaceoaes | Ne ae ote ta tee bob ct ei elas, decen Piss ol ce wea oee ls weeks 
Bo pow eo ee BOS NE er eGcleh. Vee eet tet loi ce Bas ee Ae Ee ale es aes US AN oe oe tees ee nee oe ce ect ete Ne ee et 2s ee toate 
Gon Wo eee Seed eee Se tele eee la ei ose Morus ue ae te Bue he lateno as AO. OO Pence es ee eb eta Se ees Re oie ee Ee et ee ee See es tt ats 
Y SASS Ae OIE TE IT, SEEN RE SEPT SES DCR ARAN! (NRMP CeIn (Anne NSS (ccm nceeena mam US Fo ee Speen Pasa oboe ate eee tale re oe eee ee ee eee ew wees 
Bs eee, Satie Se Bak cee ee Os a ee ee won Ponte ola che poe le eaaee DF OG iia nt obec lwuecetee eh este autia boob cna Ue ee laseteS ee teecsi ass 
es iOS eal eta) wnciens flcete ed ts weed eee ie lew eins + facucatesl eeeawas abnor 14,470 | rece aed Saceeg en tea ieee nk i aceasew atone censuses teas ae 
12 cece AI mS) ETERS (RO RGOCNET POUAUED MEME! (ENN Me aeie! (EMG MLAIES Chmer aUNRe Sed] Mor eren ROE DR en eee En cerca es rs Pee a eae eels cos Pe en en a ae ae Neen ne ah tt 
Wo ose eee a eee es os eee a es ee A ea hee ee eee teed Be eer oh oe a os Ps rt waa le ea cae eed ee se De Aa tee et nr tone 
| Re LPN TEL EEE POO TES NNT INCE! (CRANE RCO: TEAR EUOMINS MELAMINE NTE! (EATEN: MOMENTS ER © UME, SOREEARIOAS Ieee eee AAMT MMNMN LOR ENG) ENE eer Raed Mena ete ERR MCRA Myce | Seem eemne ee 
: Se eT aR RE LE TS MCP ERENT. Or REAM CO ERER ON ER eA: ASOT ee 4 1 DO sith es tar wed eee te cece lake ei oe tie ct ete cee use. 1 
Public Law 751 (4c) relatives.|.__..._.|.....-..|........|........|-.-.--.-|.----.-.| 8 784 | 31,585 |_.......]..--....].-..--.-]-------_]_-------|--.-----]--------|---.----}----- ee 
Public Law 203, sec. 5........} 372 f.-...-.-f--.22- 7 550 551 1 : OS Seeger 17 25 
arcane 0 capeeeecomeeennenens reenter e O eeeeeeeaeeeceaseee nate ft caaubumiarvaamnntineeeeeemunetan  crmumaamaamneeerccemmneeen™ tts W qumaaseetsnainn st eeereeetsnn™s © pencietaci—s aces eaia'es Bt aesuncteemeganpennaeneeateen f sasaro=rvaoiicamnseabemecammees ft ceaieareneareanoemenaaaoamame 0 socchetassenaapsnmmeneanes: & spumnenaaaapvunmapeaeciamy anemurerennnanedseaiemmer # eamemanaienmentrenentanas & aameumecse™™aealliceeana 
Visas refused............---- 2... 592 2, 184 8, 435 749 2 116 90 113 
Political security......._..-.. 4 7 1, 358 148 oe ae eee 44 4 
th........._.............| 1,700] 2541] -_..._. 85 380 3, 818 246 | 2 i_..---.- 23 12 6 
Labor requiremeuts..........} 40 f..-..22--]---2-22 feel OB fee eee 7 BOR 3 ce ee ee oe ete Dileciieeretiieeessekt (Oe ce 
Ee eRe Ee -. af Sea nmaee Mam, neenenee mente! 3 66 GOT Seen oes / St eee eae 7 2 
Eligibility (refugee status)...| 2,385 | | 53 ]..._.... 476 665 | 3, 180 7 a.’ 2 Memeeeonaten 88 19 99 
Moral security. .....-.....-.- gh 209 1, 521 O04. PB ee eke the cek cous 7 2 
Cancellations. ........_........-- 412 505 3, 419 3, 033 1 248 2 107 
Referred to investigation...._.__. 2,963 | 28,330 | 88,885 | 13, 520 32 902 263 331 
Completed investigation... _....- 2, 280 | 24,208 | 74,485 | 18, 158 32 622 232 327 
PREPROCESS 
Started without assurance.._.....} 12,521 | 2,768 j|........} 3,804 | 41,903 |........ 1, 241 | 67,170 7, 9356 38 458 152 400 
Received assurance... ._.......... 12,269 | 1,605 {...._-...} 2,608 | 31,9112 |... .-- 963 493! 6,318 23 377 137 - 360 
No assurance received. ..........j....-..-[ S897 ]-.......| 84} 1,683 J... ..-. 154 960 4 B60 fh weecue 
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Sigtel oe Nate ee: Pe vil euabeuleee seeleet foes oes loecl eceleeclews 4,138 
bd uctint ice waded secrete anaes penne ees 25 354 29 8 ape ae a eeaaea ee ee, (emia IU, | eee Si waVeisl wee Boies Seb Paseo le) Sesotho 9, 768 
Labor requirements... .......-j---.--[------ es Renters (names le dalbeo were eeleote Geel ten a ais end. Seale ce ele ool wet mashes pee 426 
Tiliteracy....2.--22- 22-2 fee 1 bt ei A Moresceaa rats And ad one odtaocstus Poe Bae a noe [kee ee PE I RE Oe ey nek, BAe eee 422 
Eligibility (refugee status) - . - 5 20 | 787 16 se [ nell ea Saas ebes bee oleseheele eo ganoc tosh O oe base 10, 616 
Moral security. ...-....--...-]--.---]--.--- 3 Lorteiois so ecabaucadutalcubla lace i ee Ronee ee cof Saleestosn 5, 346 
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Referred to investigation 
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REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1958, AS AMENDED 14] 


An analysis of visa application resulls by sections of the Refugee Act 


Indi- Visas Appll- 
Section vidual | Visaed |Refused| Can- jauthor-| Visas | cations 
appli. celed | ized left left 

















cants 
4(a) 1......| Expellees, Germany............ 41, 264 | 28,728 | 2,770 | 11,757 
4(a) 1.....- Expellees, Austria.............. 17,319 | 12.204] 3,076} 2,039 |J55 000 | 16,068 0 
4 (a) 2...... Escapees, Germany ............ 40, 857 | 24,733 | 7,853 | 7,003 35, 000 368 
4 (a) 2...... Escapees, Austria. ..........-.. 13, 10, 267 | 2,226 | 1,049 [fu frotrrrt 
4 (a) 3...... Escapees, NATO........-....-- 22,405 | 10,000 | 2,084] 3,242 / 10,000 |........ 7,100 
4 (8) 4...... Polish vets, Great Britain...... 4,554 | 2,000 882 409 | 2,000 j........ 1, 
4 a § aecwen Refugees, Ital Oe ee ee 27, 524 13, 415 1, 776 ), 031 000 ll, 305 
4 (a) 6, 40. .| Relatives, Italy. ...2....2 2.2. 65,077 | 46,585 | 6,063 / 1,568 hdl ahaa 10, 561 
4 (a) 7...... Refugees, Greece..............- 18,210] 9,216 | 1,346 724 17,000 7,424 
4 (8) 8,4(c).| Relatives, Greece... .........2-. 11,680 | 7, 784 703 131 eee pre e ten 
4 (8) 9...... Refugees, Netherlands........-.- 18, 020 | 14, 470 689 | 2,700 17,000 | 1.897 71 
4 (8) 10..... Relatives, Netherlands........-. 1,238 933 45 182 : ' 123 
4 (a8) 11.2... Non-Asian refugees........-...- 1, 331 900 39 43 | 2,000| 1,100 9 
4 (8) 12 ....| Asian refugees.................- 14,476 | 3,000] 1,32 284 | 3,000 |........ 0, 872 
4 (a) 13...-. Chinese nationals. ............- 8,091 | 2,000 $8 74} 2,000 Jiu... 8, 700 
4 (8) 14..... Palestinian refugees. ..........- 3, 233 | 2,000 269 67 | 2,00 j........ 
§ (a)....... World-wide orphans...........- 5,685 | 4,000 70; 1,151] 4,000 ]........ 455 


ee epee | nie | AER CEE T RRL NE Finn | SeNmumEbe § aemrmNTR see ianarOTS 





Total......----.c0---00--- 314, 551 {190,235 | 31, 204 34,244 (200,000 | 18,769 58, 868 


Trades and occupations of refugees 









































| | ] 
Profes- Managers, |; Clerical iGeattamed:| Operatives | Service Farm Laborers, 
sional, tech-| Farmers officers, and Sales | foremen, | and Private workers, laborers except No occu- 
nical, and | and farm and pro- kindred workers and kindred household except and farm, pations Total 
kindred managers prietors workers kindre} workers workers private foremen mine 
workers workers | 
| ee eee ee a ee ee ee ee 
Number.....--- | 8, 397 4, 183 2,177 6, 986 2, 080 22, 781 | 17, 710 | 5, 966 | 4, 886 4, 558 12, 306 92, 276 184, 306 
Male and female refugees by age 
| 
Under| 5 to aa 15 | 16to 18 to | 20 10 | 25 to | 30 to 35 to | 40 to | 45 to 55 to | 60 to | 65 to | 70 to | 75 to | 80 to] 85 to | Over! Over} Un- 
17 Sal Be of | |e | | oe | oo |e |e | ee | 0 | 00 | 85 fanown| Total 
Male admitted 10, 225; 6, 500; 1, aa 3, 433; 5,078 ae io Gl a 7, 7281 7, 512 6020 3, 609: 2,290 966; 446 189 101 27 6 3 3 61) 102, 688 
e 
mitted_......- 9, 126: 9, 727 | aclasad| 2, 664! 2,924) 8,251! 9,078) 9, » 558) me tet 5.338 4, ea 2, #30 2, ee 1,011) 601 348; 206 51 24 Sisosves 20: 81,618 
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REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 143 


Agency-endorsed jobsa—Cumulative through Dec. 31, 1956 


hn tententieteita neta er aanientecineenemineimeeianern ir tunes pa eapntan eT Ey 





Total Total Total 
DSR-8's recom- | option 3’s Total 
(option 0, | mended recom- | rejected or 
1, 2, 3) ie 0, | mended | returned 


’ 


Accredited agency (recognized by RRP) 








36, 611 20, 271 1,155 
630 





1, Catholic Rellef Service... ...0.2.220020220222.0220-- 41, 136 
2. Church World Service. .........2............-0000-. 066 19, 843 12, 882 

3. National Lutheran Council......................... 10, 757 7,807 2, 163 149 
4, Da | Foundation, Inc. ........2..0.22220..2-..-. 3, 665 2, 824 904 142 
5, United Ukrainian American Rellef Commission, . . 2, 846 1, 552 2 22 
6. United HIAS Service. ..... 2.20000 0eceeee. 2, 579 1,720 970 44 
7, American Relief for Poland/APWR............... 2, 271 1, 870 1, 06 38 
8. Order of AHEPA Refugee Relief Commission ..... 2, 219 1, 694 12 50 
§. American Federation of International Institutes... . 1, 846 688 64 42 

10. American Commulssion for Resettlement of Polish 
pelea "eats Midis, i bosig, coainnchieu deaths Beate ted 1, 745 1, 27 851 37 
1, International Rescue Commission, Ineo... 2... 1, 590 1, 552 605 y.!) 
12, The American Fund for Czechoslovakian Refugees. 1, 293 1, 108 74 31 
13. American Hungarian Federation. .......2.......... 1, 013 1, 238 1, 222 0 
14, United Lithuantan Rellef Fund of America......... 985 917 4 47 
15. American Ald Societicos . Dead ths 04! R51 821 i 
16. Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee. ee eae 009 623 233 12 
17. Ald Refugee Chinese [ntellectuals..... ............ 684 642 4 54 
18. The Netherlands Pioncer Historical Foundation.. 615 0 0 0 
19. Greek American Progressive Association. ....... 476 397 j 21 

2%. United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of 
Yugoslavia...2..... 22 8. ce eee ee 358 192 30 8 

21. United Community Serv ices of Metropolitan De- 
VOM ct etek See ee ed | Bea apie Berane $95 144 4 9 

22. The American Branch of the International 8octal 
OPVICES TNCs =k esr cacy Sete wa tone vee wget hod canes 300 211 147 38 
23. (Organization Canceled No.9) _........ Popeater tale, 22 0 0 0 
24. Chinese-Amerlean Civie Council... 0.000 00..002... 224 172 3 9 
25, American Commission on Italian Mivratiun........ 203 a 2 0 
26. Catholic Commission for Refugees/NCWC 8... 203 18 0 0 

27, American National Commission To Aid Homeless 
Armenians ; 167 98 4 14 

8. Calvinist Kesettlement ‘Service of Christian Re- 
formed Church _.. ; 84 40 12 3 

29. The Mutual Afd Association of New Polish Immi- 
BTANGNe ass kee “oad 6 oe eat a * et itoes 81 t6 0 0 
30, Ae icaa ‘Aid for Expellees and Immigration ee 45 22 3 l 
31, American Latvian Association in the United States. 13 11 0 0 
$2. Hungarian League of America, Ine................. 7 0 0 0 
33. eae Christlan Serviee ...00.00000......... 6 0 0 0 
HA. Assyrian-Aimerican Federation . .................. 6 0 0 cu 

35. F nlerated Russian Church Omaninntion of the 
« mited States 20.0 200 cece cence § 0 0 0 
3%. Rumanian Welfare, Ineo... | ooo... 6. wee... 4 0 0 n 
37. Bulgarlan-A merican Cultural. and Educational P ; P P 


Society of Los Angeles, Calff...................- 
OA occdsneosbemiseas Harctauig sealant autelewele ccm g 106, 630 84, 140 39, 875 2, 631 
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200, 000 


150, 000 


300, 000 


50, 900 


PERSONS ADMITTED AND VISAS ISSUED 


UNDER THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


AUTHORIZED TOTAL: 209, 000 


a 0 aD ¢ ED 6 OE + es le ° CE 2 ED 6 A 2 » enero. 


ON DFJ F MAM J 


zz2z VISAS ISSUED BY STATE DEPARTMENT (Dec 31, 1956) 
auaePERSONS ADMITTED BY DMMIGRATION SERVICE 
(By April 30, 1957) 
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REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AB AMENDED 145 


TRIBUTE TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOMPLISHMENT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR 


In any major undertaking success is attained by the working together of indi- 
viduals. To measure theix contributions is difficult. Credit often is merited by 
persons in routine tasks, as well as by those with rank. Inevitably, however 
certain names linger in memory for leadership exerted, or special endeavors we 
carried out. 

At the risk of having this list far too short, I select for my personal tribute to 
their accomplishments and their genuine contributions to the refugee relief pro- 


gram; 


Robert C, Alexander Gen. J. M. Swing, Immigration Com- 
Antonio Micocci missioner 
Tyler Thompson Dr. Calvin Spencer, Chief, Division 
Pierce J. Gerety Foreign Quarantine 
John F. Rieger Roy Wade 
Hal E. Short Harry B. Lyford 
Argyle Mackey, former Immigration Frank Kluckhohn 
Jommissioner Roland Kenney 
Rocco C. Siciliano, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor 


Scotr McLeop, Administrator. 
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